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AliV EKTISEMJ?JNT TO TJIK SECOND EDITION 


Thk first Edition of this Work was publisifed in the year**7fK). After so lonK an interval, I shoulrl not 
liavc presumed again to present it to the public, if I had not been informed my booksellers, that some 
wish had lately binm expressed for a Second Edition. In preparing it for the press, I have thought it my 
duty to add a few observations on tlie Origin of the Hoauty and Sublimity of the Human Countemmee and 
Form, to (iomplete the Second Eswiy. 

, I 

Of the general plan which I^liave sketched in the IntroduetioH, 1 lament to thmk that so little has lieen 

accomplished ; and still more, that tl^c progress of years, and the increase of more serious duties, rtnider me 

« • * 

still less able to accomplish the original de.sign I had lormod. * 

* • 

Yet, if the i)ijblio shuuld^c,x.press any wish to sec these liKiuiries concluded, 1 shall bo proud to feel myself 

« 

under the obligation of attempting, at least, to obey it. 


AAmson. 
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IlfTRODUCTION. 


Tastb is, in general, considered as that Faculty of 
he Unman Mind, by which wo perceive and enjoy 
Irhatevcr is Beautiful or Sublime in tho^works of 
Mature or Art. 

The perception of those qualities is attended yith an 
EEmnliou of Pleasure, very distinguishable from every 
)ther pleasure of our Nature, and which is accordingly 
Bstinguished by the name of the Emotion of Taste. 
The distinction of the objects of Taste into the Sublime 
kftd tlie Beautiful, has produced a similar division of 
his Emotion, into tho Emotion of Sublimity, and the 
Emotion of Bkauty. 

Tho Qualities that produce these Emotions, are to 
^ found in almost every class of the objects of human 
jtnowledge, and the Emotions th^selvea afford one of 
jl\c most extensive sources of human d^4ght. Tliey 
iccur to us, amid every variety of External Scenery, 
Ipd among many diversities of disposition and affection 
n the Mind of Man. The most pleasing Arts of huma? 
pveution aro altogether diijpctcd to their pursuit; and 
iven tho necessary Arts are exalted into dignity, b^tho 
penius that can unite Beauty with use. From the 
prlicst period of Society, to its last stage of improve- 
jnent, iliey afford an innocent and elegant amusement to ^ 
private life, at the same time that they increase tlie*^ 
^plendour of National Cliaracter; and in tho progress 

Nations, as well as of Individuals, while they attract 
Attention from tho pleasures they bestow,*thoy serve to 
ixalt tho human Mind, from corporeal to intcllectui^ 
pursuits. • 

These Qualities, however, though so important to 
luman happiness, aro not tho objects of immediate gb- 
cryation; and in tho* attempt to investigate them, 
rarious fircumstanccs unite to perplex wr research. 
They arc often obscured under the number of qualities 
^th which they are accidentally combined : they result 
►ften from peculiar combinations of the quAties of 
►bjects, or the relation of certain parts of objects to 
»^b other; they aro still oftencr, porhai«, depended 
ipou tho state of our own minds, and var^in their 
ffects with tho dispositions in which they happen to be 


oboerved. In all cases, while we feel the Emotions they 
excite, wc are ignorant of the causes by which they arc 
produced; an® when ’we seek to discover them, we 
have no* other method of discovery, than that varied 
and pji-tSent Experiment, by which, amid these compli¬ 
cated circumstances, we may gradually ascertain the 
peculiar qualities which, by tCo Constitution of our 
Nature, are permanently connected with tho Emotions 
we feel. 

In the employment of this mode of Investigation, 
there arc two great objects of attention and inquiry, 
^hich Bccii^tu include all that is cither necessary, or 
perhaps possible, ^r us to discover on the subject of 
Taste. 

These objects tre^ 

I.—To icyestigate the Nature of those Qualities 
that produce the Em^titfhs of Taste : and, 

.9 

II*—To investigate the Nature of that Faculty, by 
which these Emotions«aro received. 

Those investigations, however, aro not to bo consi¬ 
dered only as objects of philosophical curiosity. They 
have an immediate relation to all the Arts that aro 
directed to the production either of tho Beautiful or 
tho Sublime- and they afford the only means by which 
tho principles of these various arts can be ascertained. 
Without a just and accurate conception of the Nature 
#f these Qualities, the Artist must be unable to dotcr- 
mino, whether tho Beauty ho creates is temporary or 
pcrmanontr-wliethcr adapted to the accidental prejudices 
of his Jlgc, or to the uniform constitution of the human 
Mind; and whatever the Science of Criticism can 
affi^rd for tho improvement or correction of Taste, must 
altogether depend upon tho previous knowledge of !he 
Nature and Laws of this Faculty. 

To both these Inquiries, howcver,\hore is a prelimi¬ 
nary investigation, which seems absolutely necessary, 
and without which every conclusion we form must he 
either imperfect or vague. In the tnvestigation of 
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Causes, the first and most important step, is the accurate 
examination of the Effect to bo explained. Tii the 
Science of Mind, however, as well as in that of Body, 
there are few effec.ls altogether simple, or in which 
accidental circumstances arc not combined with the 
proper efiect. Unless, therefore, by means of repeated 
Experiments, such accidental circumstances arc accu¬ 
rately distinguished from the phenomena that perma¬ 
nently characterize the effect, we arc under the necessity 
of including in the Cause, the causes also of all the 
accidental circumstances with which the effect is accom¬ 
panied, j , 

With the Emotions of TA»rB, in aKnost’ cvefy 
instance, many other accidental Emotion^ of Pleasure 
are united; the various simple pleasures that arise 
from other qualities of the object; the pleasure*of 
agreeable Sensation, in the case of Material^ objects; 
and in all, that pleasure which by the (3on8ti/.ution of 
1 our Nature is annexed to the Exercise of our Faculties. 
Unless, therefore, we have previously acquirei u dis¬ 
tinct and accurate conception of that pecidiat effect 
which is produced on our Minds, when the Emotions of 
Taste are felt, and can precisely distinguish it from the 
effects that are produced by these accidental Qualities, 
we must necessarily include in the Causes of such 
Emotions, those Qualities also, which are the causes of 
the accidental pleasures with which t]iis*Emotion is* 
accompanied. Tlie variety of Systenn that Philosophers 
have adopted upon this subject, and the ^various Emo¬ 
tions into which they have rcsoKed* the Emotion of 
Taste, while they afford a sufficient evidence of the 
numerous accidental pleasures that accoVapany these 
Emotions, afford also a strong illhstration of the neces¬ 
sity of previously ascertaining the nature of this Effect^ 
before we attempt to investigate its Cause^ With 
regard, therefore, to both these fnquiriL'S, the first and 
most important step is accurately to examine the 
Nature of this Emotion itself, and its distinction from 
every other Emotion of Pleasure ; and our capacity of 
discovering cither the Nature of the Qualities that pro* 
duce the Emotions of Taste, or the Nature of the 
Faculty by which they arc received, will be exactly 
proportioned to our accuracy in ascertaining the Nature 
of the Emotion itself. 

When we look back to the history of those investi^ 
gations, and to the Theories which liavc been so liberally 
formed upon the subject, there is one fact tliqt must 
necessarily strike us, viz., Tliat all these Theories liavcr 
uniformly taken for granted the Simplicity of this 
Eqiotion ; that they have considered it as an EmoAon 
too plain, and too commonly felt, to admit of any 
Analysis; that they have as uniformly, therefore, ' 
referred it to some one Principle or Law of the Human | 
Mind; and that they have therefore concluded, that 
the Discovery of that one Principle was the essential , 


key by which all the Pleasures of Taste were to bo 
resolved. 

While they have assumed tliis fundamental Principle, 
the various Theories of Philosophers may, and indeed 
must, be included in the two following Classes of 
Supposition. 

I, The first Class is that which resolves the Emotion 
of Taste directly into an original Law of our Nature, 
which supposes a Sense, or ^enses, by which the quali¬ 
ties of Boquty and Sublimity are perceived and felt, as 
their appropriate object^; and concludes, therefore, that 
the genuine object of the Arts of Taste, is to discover, 
qnd to imitate those Qualities in every Subject, which 
the prescription of Nature h&s thus made essentially 
cither beautiful or swblime. 

To this first class of Hypotheses belong almost all 
the Theories of Music, of Architecture, and of Sculp¬ 
ture ; the theory of Mr. Hogarth, of the Abbe Winkel- 
mann,*and perhaps, in its last result, also tho» theory of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Jt is the species of Hypothesis 
which is naturally resorted to by all Artists and 
Amateurs—by those whoso habits of Thought lead them 
to attend more to the Causes of their Emotions, than 
to the Nature of the Emotions themselves. 

II, The,second Class of Hypotheses arises from the 
opposite Vw of the Subject. It is that which resists 
the idea of any new or peculiar Sense, distinct from 
the common principl*#j of our Nature ; which supposes 
some one kndwn and acknowledged Principle or Affec¬ 
tion of Mind, to bo tho foundation of all the Emotions 
f *0 receive from the Objects of Taste, and which re¬ 
solves, therefore, c-ll the various Phenomena into some 
mo^o general Law of our ihtcllcctual or moral Con¬ 
stitution* Of this kind are the Hypotheses of M. 
Diderot, who attributes all our Emotions of tlus kind 
to tlie perception of Relation ; of Mr. Hume, who 

'•resolves them into our Sense of Utility ; of the vene¬ 
rable St. Austin, who, with nobler views, a thousand 
years ago, resolved them into the pleasure which 
belongs to the perception of Order and Design, &e. It 
is the species bf Hypothesis most natural to retired and 
philosophic Minds; to those, whose habits have led 
them to attend more to the Nature of the Emo¬ 
tions they felt, than to the Causes which produced 
thim. j 

If the success of these long and varied Inquiries has 
not corresponded to the Genius or the industry of the 
Philosophers who have pursued them, a suspicion may 
arise that there has been something faulty in tho prin¬ 
ciple of their investigation; and that some fundamental 
i^Bumption has been made, which ought first to have 
been pa|ient]ly and securely ascertained. It was this 
suspicion that first led to the following Inquiries: It 
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Bcemcd to me; that the Simplicity of the Emotion of 
Tastk, was a Principle much too hastily adopted; and 
tliat the consequences which followed from it (under 
both these Classes of Hypotheses), were very little 
rccoTicilcable with the most common experience of 
Human Feeling; and from the examination of this 
preliminary Question, I was led gradually to conclu¬ 
sions which seemed not only to me, but to others, 
whose opinion I value far more than my own, of an 
importonce not unworthy of being presented to the 
public. Ill doing this, I am conscious that I have 
cutorod upon a new and untrodden path : and I feel 
I all iny 4 >wn weakness in jmrsuing it: yet I trust my 
i Readers will believe, that I should not have pursuad 
i it so long, if I were not convinced that it would finally 
i icrminate in view's not only important to tlig Arts of 
j Taste, but important also to the Philosophy of the 
Tinman Mind. * 

The Inquiries which follow naturally divide them¬ 
selves info the following Parts, and are to he prUsccutcd 
in the following order : 

I. I shall begin with an Analysis of the Effect 
which is produced upon the Mind, when the Emotions 
of Beauty or Sublimity are felt. I shall endeavour to 
allow, that this effect is very different from the deter¬ 
mination of a Sense ; that it is not in feet a Simple, 
but a Complex Emotion ; that it involved in all eases, 
Ist, the production of some S^plc Emotion, or the 
exercise of some Moral Affection; and ^dly, the con¬ 
sequent Excitement of a peculiar iSxercise of the 
Imagination; that these concomitant effects are dis¬ 
tinguishable, and very often distinguished in our dlt- 
pcriencc; and that the peculiaf pleasure of the 
Beautiful or the SuiiLms is only felt when •these 
tw’o effects arc conjoined, and the Complex Emotion 
produced. 

j The prosecution of the Subject will lead to anothei 
|j Inquiry of some dilTiculty and extent, viz., into tli# 
j I origin of the Beauty and Sublimity of the Qualities of 
j Matter. To this subordinate Inquiry I shall devote 
j a separate Essay. I shall endeavour to show that all 
ji tho Phenomena arc reducible to the same general 
J Principle, and that the Qualities of Matter arc not 
j beautiful or sublime in themselves, but as they are, 
by various means, the Signs or Expressions of Quali¬ 
ties capable of producing Emotion. * 

• 

II. From tliis Examination of tho Effect I 8]|all 
proceed, in the Second Part, to investigate tho Causes 
which are productive of it; or in other ifords, the 
Sources of tho Beautiful* and the Sublime in Nature 

Art. ^ ^ 

In the course of this investigation I shall^ndcavour 
to show, Ist, That* there is no single emotion into 


which those varied effects can be resolved; tliat on tho 
contrary, every simple emotion, and therefore every 
object which is capable of producing any simple emo¬ 
tion, may be tlie foundation of the complex emotion of 
Beauty or Sublimity. But, in the second place^ tliat 
this complex emotion of Beauty or Sublimity is never 
produced, unless, beside the excitement of some simple 
emotion, the imagination also is excited, and the exer¬ 
cise of the two faculties combined in tho general effect. 
Tho prosecution of the subject will lead me to tho 
principal object of the inquiry^ to show what is that 
Law of MIND, accoiding totwhich, in ac.tual life, this 
Acerefse of^mployment of imagination is excited ; and 
what are* the. means by which, in the different Fine 
Arts, the artist is able to awaken this important exer¬ 
cise of imagination, and to exalt objects of simple 
and cojpmon pleasure, into objects of Beauty or 

Sublimity. 

In Ais part of tlic subject, there are two subordinate 
inquiries which will necessarily demand attention. 

• 

1. The Qualities of Sublimity and Beauty, arc dis¬ 
covered not only in pleasing or agreeable subjects, but 
frequently also in objects that arc in themselves pro¬ 
ductive of Pain ; and somo of the noblest productions 
of the Fine Arts are founded upon subjects of Terror 

^ and Distrcss. It will form, therefore, an obvious and 
important inquirj^ to ascertain by what means this 
singular effect is produced in real nature, and by 
what means it iiftiy^c produced in the Compositions of 
Art. 

2. There is a distinction in the effects produced upon 
>)ur minds by objects of Taste, and this distinction, 

both in the emotions gnd their causes, has been ex¬ 
pressed* by the termi of Sublimity and Beauty. It 
will form, therefore, a second object of inquiry to 
ascertain the Nature of this distinction, both with 
regOTi^to these emotions and to the qualities that pro¬ 
duce them. 

• 

i III. From the preceding inquiries I shall proceed, 
in the last Part, to investigate the nature of that 
Faculty by which these emotions are perceived and 
^ felt. I shall endeavour to show, that it has no resem¬ 
blance to a sense; that as, whenever it is employed, 
two distinct and independent Powers of Mind are 
emplayed, it is not to be considered as a separate and 
peculiar faculty, and that it is finally to be resolved 
into more general Principles of our constitution. Those 
speculations will prolaibly load to the important in¬ 
quiry, whether there is any standard by which the 
perfection or imperfection of our sentiments upon these 
subjects may be determined; to some explanation of 
tho means by which Taste may be corrected or im¬ 
proved ; and to some illustration of t]^ purposes which 
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this peculiar constitution of our nature serves, in the 
increase of human Happii4E8S, and the exaltation of 
human Character. 

I feel it incumbent on me, however, to inform my 
Readers, that I am to employ, in these inquiries, a dif¬ 
ferent kind of evi<lcnce from what has usually been 
employed by writers upon these subjects, and that my 
illustrations will be derived, much less from the com¬ 
positions of the Fine Arts than from the appciaraiices 
of common nature, and the experience of common 
men. If the Fine Arts arc in reality arts of imita¬ 
tion, their Principles alj to bc^ sought for in the 
subject which they imitate; and'it is cvef to be re¬ 
membered, “That Music, Architecture,‘and Painting, 
as well as Poetry and Oratory, are to deduce their la^^ 
and rules from the general Sense and Taste of man¬ 
kind, and not from the principles of thc^c Artr< them¬ 
selves ; in other words, that the Taste is not totconform 


to the Art, but the Art to the Taste*.” In following 
this mode of illustration, while I am sensible that 1 
render my book less amusing, I trust I may render it 
more useful. The most effectual method to check the 
em]>iricism, either of Art or of Science, is to multiply, 
as for as possible, the number of those who can ob- 
sciwe and judge; and whatever may be the conclu¬ 
sions of ray readers with regard to my own particular 
opinions, I shall not have occupied their attention in 
vain, if I can lead them to lliink and to feel for them¬ 
selves ; to'employ the powers which are given them to 
the <inds for which they were given ; and, upon sub¬ 
jects where all men arc entitled to judge, to disregard 
aSike the abstmet refinements of the Philosopher who 
speculates in the closet, and the technical doctrines 
of the Artist whq dictates in the school. 

* * Mr. Addison. 
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THE NATURE AND PRINCIPLES-OF TASTE. 


«SSAY I. 

ON THE NATURE OF ;rHE EMOTIONS OF SUBLIMITY 
AND BEAUTY. 


CHAPTER 1. 

OF THE EFFECT PRODUCED UPON THE IMAGINATION 
BY OBJECTS OF SUBLIMITY AND BEAUTY. 

SECTION T. 

The Emotions of Sublimity and B^uty are 
uniformly ascribed, both in popular and in philo¬ 
sophical language, to the Iinagijiation. The fine 
arts are considered as the arts A^fiich are addressed 
to tlie imagination, and the plcasures^tliey afford 
are described, by way of distinction, as the Plea- 
aiiros of the Imagination. The nature of any 
pereon’s taste is, in common life, generally deter-^ 
mined by the nature or character ®f his imagina¬ 
tion ; and the expression of any deficiency in t|jis 
power of mind, is considered as synonymois with 
the expression of a similar deficiency in point of 
taste. 

Although, however, this connexion is so gene¬ 
rally acknowledged, it is not perhaps as generally 
understood in what it consists, or what is the 
nature of that effect wliich is produced upon tlie 
imagination by objects of sublimity and beauty. 

I shall endeavour, therefore, in the first place, to 
state what seems to mo the nature of this 
effect, or in what that exercise of imaginations 
consists, which is so ^nerally supposed to take 
place when these emotions are felt. 

When any object, either of sublimity or beauty, 
is presented to the imnd, 1 believe every man is 
conscious of a train oi thought being immediately 
awakened in his imagination, analogous J^o the cha¬ 
racter or expression of the original object. The 
simple perception of the object, wc frequently find, 
insufficient to excite these emotions, unless it is 
accompanied with this operation of mind, liuleBs, 
according to common expi^ssion, our imagination 
seized, and our fancy busied in the pursuit of alL 
those trains of thought, which are allAd to thi/ 
character or expression. * 

Thus, when we feel either the beauty or sub¬ 


limity of natural scenery,—the gay lustre of a 
morning in spring, or the mild radiance of a summer 
evening, the savage majesty of a wintry storm, or 
the wild magnificence of a tempestuous ocean,— 
are conscious of a variety of images in our 
minds, very different from those which the objects 
themselves can pfesent t6 the eye. Trains of 
pleasing or o^solenm thought arise spontaneously 
within our mind#; (jur hearts swell with emotions, 
of which the objects before us seem to afford no 
adequate cau#e; and wo are never so much satiated 
with delight, as when, in recalling our attention, 
we are unable to trafi^ cither the progress or tho 
connexion of those thoughts, which have passed 
with 80 much rapidity trough our imagination. 

iPhe effect of the different arts of taste is similar. 
The landscapes* of Claude Lorraiii, the music of 
Handel, the poetry of Milton, excite feeble emo¬ 
tions in our minds, when our attention is confined 
I to the (^lalitios they present to our senses, or when 
is to such qualities of their composition that we 
turn our regard. It is then only we feel tho sub¬ 
limity or beauty of their productions, when our 
imaginations are kindled by their power, when we 
lose ourselves amid the number of images jthat 
pass before our minds, and when we waken at last 
from this play of fancy, as from thb charm of a 
r<lmantic dream. The beautiful apostrophe of the 
Abb6 de Lille upon tlie subject of gardening, 

N’a'Kz-vouB pas Gouvent, au Heux Infrequent^s, 
Renoontr^ tout-i-coup, ces aspects enchantes, 

Qui suspendent vos pas, dont Timage ch^rie 
^Vous jette en une douce et longue r^erie? 

• 

Hast thou not oft, in unfrequented ground, 

A region full of wild enchantment found. 

Which stays your steps,—and, e'en when left behind. 
With its sweet memories cheers the pensive mind ? 

is equally applicable to every other composition of 
taste ; and in the production of sich trains of 
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thougiil BeemB to consiot the effect which objects 
. of sublimity 'und beauty have upon the imagi- 
. ^uatien. 

For the truth of this observation itself, I must 
finally appeal to the consdousuess of the reader; 
but there are some very familiar considerations, 
which it may be useful to suggest, that seem very 
stsoiigly to show the connexion between this exer¬ 
cise of imagination, and the existence of the emo- 
$ou8 of sublimity or beauty. 

SECTION II. 

That unless this exercise of imagination is 
excited, the emotions of Beauty or Sublimity are 
unfelt, seems capable** of illustration, from mpiy 
instances of a very familiar kind. * 

I.—If the mind is in such a state as‘to prevent 
this freedom of imagination, the emotion, whether 
of sublimity or beauty, is unperceived, c In so frr as 
the beauties of art or nature affect the external 
senses, their effect is the same upon cver> man who 
is in possession of these senses. But to a ii^mi in pain 
or in grief, whose mind, by these means, is attentive 
only to one object or consideration, the same scone, 
or the same form, will produce no feeling of admira¬ 
tion, which, at other*times, when his imagination 
was at liberty, would have produced it in its fullest 
perfection. Whatever is great or beautiful in the 
scenery of external nature, is almost constantly be¬ 
fore us; and not a day passes without presenting us 
with appearances, fitted both to charm and to ele¬ 
vate our minds; yet it is in general with a heedless 
eye that we regard them, and only in particular 
moments that we are sensible of their power. 
There is no man, for instanc^, who has not felt 
the beauty of sunset; yet every onej'^an remember 
many instances, when this msst Striking scene had 
no effect at all upon his imagination ; and when he 
has beheld all the magnificence with twhich nature 
generally distinguishes the close of day, without 
one sentiment of admiratibi^ or delight.—Th^re 
are times, in tho same manner, when we can 
read the Georgies or the Seasons with perfect in¬ 
difference, and with no more emotion than what 
we feel from the most uninteresting composition 
in prose ; while in other moments, the first lines 
we meet with take possession of our imagination, 
and awaken in it such innumerable trains of ima-^ 
gery, as almost leave the fancy of tho poet behii\d. 
In these and similar cases of difference in our 
feelings, from the same objects, it will always be 
found that the difference arises from the state of 
our imaginations; from our disposition to follow 
out the train of thought which such objects natu- i 
rally produce, or our incapacity to do it, from j 
some other idea which has at that time tak^n I 
possession of our minds, and renders us unable to 
attend to anything elito. That state of mind, 
every man must have felt, is most favourable to 
the emotions of taste, in which the imagination is 
free and unembarrassed, or in which the attention 
is so little occupied by sny private or partioilar 
oojectof thought, as to leave us open to all the 
impressions whi4i the objects that are before us 
can produce. It is upon the vacant and the un¬ 
employed, accordingly, that the olnects of taste 
make the strongest impression. It is in such 
hoiure alone, that we turn to the compositions of 
music, or of poetry, for amusement. The seasons 


of care, of grief, or of busmess, have other occu- 
patidns,* and destroy, for the time at least, our 
sensibility to the beautiful or the sublime, in 
the same proportion that they produce a state 
of mind unfavourable to the indulgence of imagi¬ 
nation. 

II.—The same tiling is observable in criticism. 
When we sit down to appreciate the value of a 
poem or of a painting, and attend minutely to tho 
language or composition of the one, or to tho 
colouring or design of the other, we feel no longer 
the delight which they at first produce. Our 
imagination in this employment is restrained, and, 
instead pf yieldinj^ to its suggestions, wo studiously 
endeavour to resisttlhem, by fixing. our attention 
upon minute and partial circumstances of the com¬ 
position. How much this operation of mind tends 
s to diminish our sense of its beauty, every one will 
feel wlio attends to his own thoughts on such an 
occasion, or who^ will recollect how different was 
his state of mind, when he first felt the beauty 
either of the painting or the poem. It is this, 
chiefly^ which makes it so difficult for young people, 
possessed of imagination, to judge of the merits of 
any^poem or fable, and which induces them so 
often to give their approbation to compositions of 
little value. It is not that they are incapable of 
learning in what the merits of such compositions 
consist, for these principles of judgment are neither 
numerous nor abstruse ; it is not that greater 
experience produces greater sensibility, for this 
everything contradicts; but it is because every¬ 
thing, in that period of life, is able to excite their 
imaginations, and to move their hearts—^because 
they judke of tho composition, not by its merits 
when coinpared with other works, or by its 
approach to any^ abstract or ideal standard, but 
by its effect in agitating their imaginations, and 
leading them into tliat fairy land, in which the 
fancy of youth has so much delight to wander. 
It is their own imagination which has the charm 
f which they attribute to the work that excites it; 
and the simplfst tale or the poorest novel is, at 
that time, as capable of awakening it, as after- | 
wftrdSithe eloquence of Virgil or Rousseau. All I 
this, however, all this flow of imagination, in which 
youth and men of sensibility are so apt to indulge, 
and which so often brings them pleasure at tho 
expense of their taste, the labour of criticism 
destroys. Tho mind, in such an employment, 
instead of being at liberty to follow whatever 
trains of imagery the composition before it can 
excite, is either fettered to the consideration of 
some of itr minute and solitary parts, or pauses 
,.amid the rapidity of its conceptions, to make them 
the objects of its at^tention and review. In these 
operations, accordingly, the emotion, whether of 
beauty or sublimity, is lost, and if it is wished to 
recalled, it can only be done by relaxing this 
vigour of attention, and resigning ourselves again 
to the natural stream of our thoughts. Tl^e mathe¬ 
matician who investigates the demonstrations of 
the Newtonian philosophy, the painter who studies 
the design of Baphael, the poet who reasons upon 
the ni'^asure of Milton, all, in such occupations, 
lose the delight which ithese several productions I 
can give; and when they are willing to recover 
Mieir emotion, must withdraw their attention from 
those fiiinute considerations, and leave their fancy 
to expatiate at will amid all the great or pleasing 
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conceptions which such productions of gienius can 
raise. 

Ill._The effect which is thus produced upon the 

mind by temporary exertions of attention, is also 
more permanently produced by the difference of 
original character; and the degree in which the 
emotions of sublimity or beauty are felt, is in 
general proportioned to the prevalence of those 
relations of thought in the mind, upon which this 
exercise of imagination depends.. The princi|)al 
relation which seems to take place in those trams 
of thought that are produced by objects of taste, 
is that of resemblance: flie relation, of all others, 
the most loose and general, v»d which aftbrds the 
greatest range of thought for our imagination to 
pursue. Wherever, accordingly, these emotions 
are felt, it will be found, not only that this is th^ 
relation which principally j)revail 8 among our 
ideas, hut that tlie emotion itself is proportioned 
to the degree in which it provafls.. 

In tlie effect which is produced upon our minds 
by the different appearances of natural scenery, 
it is easy to trace this progress of resembling 
thought, and to observ’o how faithfully the con- 
I ceptions which arise in our imaginations corres¬ 
pond to the impressions which the characters of 
these seasons produce. What, for instance, is tlio 
impression we feel from the scenery of spring ? 
'I'he soft and gentle green with wliicli the earth 
is spread, the feeble texture of the plants and 
flowers, the young of animals just entering into 
lif<!,and the remains of winter yet lingering among 
tlie woods and hills,—^all conspire to infuse into 
our minds somewhat of that fearful tenderness 
with which infancy is usually behold. With such 
a sentiment, how innumerable are the ideas which 
present themselves to our ima^iation! ideas, it is 
apparent, by no means conflned t( 4 *the scene 
before our eyes, or to the possible desolation 
which may yet await its infant beauty, but which 
almost involuntarily extend themselves to analogieet 
with the life of man, and bring before us all those 
images of hope or fear,^which, accor^ng to our 
peculiar situations, Imve the dominion ^f «ur 
hearts! The beauty of autumn is accompanied 
with a similar exercise oi thought: the leaves 
begin then to drop from*the trees; the flowers 
and shrubs, with which the fields were adorned 
ni the summer months, decay; the woods at^ 
groves are silent; the sun himself seems gradually 
to withdraw his light, or to become enfeebled 
in his power. Who is there who, at this season, 
does not feel his mind impressed with^ sentiment 
of Aoelancholyl or who is able to resist thalj^ 
i current of thought which, from such appearances 
of d^ay, 80 naturally leads nira to the solemn 
pagination of that inevitable fate, which is to 
bring on alike the decay of life, of empire, and of 
nature itself? In such coses of emotion, eve^ 
nian must have felt that the character of the 
scene is%o sooner impressed upon hislnind, than 
various trains of correspondent imagery rise 
l>®iore his, ima^ation; that whatever may be the 
nature of the impression, the general tone^f his 
partakes of thi§ nature or character; 
and that his delight is proportioned to the degree 
m which this uniformity of character ptevails. / 
ihe same effect, however, is not produedfl upon 
su K** There ^e.many whom the prospect of 
appea^nces in nature excites to no exercise 


df fancy whatever; who, by their eonsti- 

tution, are more disposed to the employment 
attention than jof imagination; and who, ih the . 
objects that are presented to them, are more apt to 
observe their individual and distinguishing qualU 
ties, than those by which they are related to other 
objects of their knowledgo. Upon the min<^ of 
such men, the relation of resemblance has little 
power; the efforts of their imagination, accord¬ 
ingly, are either feeble or slow; and the general 
character of their understandings is that of steady 
and precise, rather than that of enlarged and ex¬ 
tensive thought. It is, I believe, consistent with 
general experience, that men of this description 
are little sensible to the eftiotions of sublimity or 
bfaiity; libd they *who have attended to the 
language ^f tiuch men when objects of this kind 
h^ve been presented to them, must have perceived, 
thi^t the ^motion they felt was no greater than 
what they themselves have experienced in those 
cases, vihere ^they have exerted a similar depee 
of attention, or when any other cause lias restrained 
the usuA exercise of their imagination. To the 
qualitios which are productive of simple emotion, 
to the useful, the agreeable, the fitting, or the con¬ 
venient ill objects, they hawo the same sensibility 
with other men; but of the superior and more 
complex emotion of beauty, they seem to he either 
altogether unconscious, or to share in it only in 
proportion to the degree in which they can relax 
this severity of attention, and yield to the relation 
of resembling thought. 

• It is in the same manner, that the progress of 
life generally takes from men their sensibility to 
the objects of taste. The season in which these 
are felt in thfir fullest degree is in youth, when, 
according to colhm^n expression, tho imagination 
is warm, or, in other words, when it is easily ex¬ 
cited to tha^ exertion upon which so much of the 
emotion of beauty deptfuds. The business of life 
in tho greatest part*of mankind, and the habits of 
more accurate thought which are acquired by the 
few who reason and reflect, tend equally to pro¬ 
duce in *both a strioter relation in the train of 
their thoughts, and greater attention to the objects 
of their consideration, than can either be expected, 
or can happen, in youth. They become, by these 
means, not only less easily led to any exercise of 
ipiagination, but their associations become at tho 
same time less consistent with tho employment of 
it. The man of business, who has passed his life 
in studying tho means of accumulating wealth, and 
the philosopher, whose years have been employed 
in the investigation of causes, have both not only 
acquired a constitution of mind very little fitted 
fbr the indulgence of imagination, but have ac¬ 
quired also associations of a very different kind 
from those which take place when imagination is 
emplo^’cd. In the first of these characters, the 
prospect of any beautiful scene in nature would 
induce no other idea than that of its value. In 
thetother, it would load only to speculations upon 
the causes of the beauly that was ascribed to ft. 
In both, it would thus excite ideas which could 
be tho foundation of no exercise of imagination, 
because they required thought and attention. To 
a young mind, on the contrary, possessed of any 
sensibility, how many pleasing ideas would not 
sucli a prospect afford f ideas of peaee, and inno¬ 
cence, and rural joy, and all the unblemished 
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delights of solitude and contemplation. In such 
trains of imagery, no labour of thought, or habits 
of attention, arc required; they rise spontaneously 
in the mind, upon the prospect of any object to 
which they bear the slightest resemblance, and 
they lead it almost insensibly along, in a kind of 
bewitching reverie, through all its store of pleasing 
or interesting conceptions. To the philosopher, or 
the man of business, the emotion of beauty from 
such a scene would be but feebly known; but by 
the young mind, which had such sensibility, it 
would be &lt in all its warmth, and would produce 
' an emotion of delight, which not only would be 
little comprehended by men of a severer or more 
thoughtful character, but which seems also to be 
very little dependent upon the object ^which ex¬ 
cites it, and to be derived in a great measure from 
this exercise of mind itself. 

In these familiar instances, it is obvious h^V 
much the emotions of taste arc connected with 
this state or character of imagination; and how 
much those habits or employments ol min&', which 
demand attention or which limit it to the^conside- 
ration of single objects, tend to diminish thp sensi¬ 
bility of mankind to the emotions of sublimity or 
beauty. , 

SECTION III. 

There are many other instances equally 
familiar, which are sufficient to show, that wliat- 
ever increases this exercise or employment of 
Imagination, increases also the Emotion of beauty 
or sublimitj^. ‘ 

I.—This is very obviously the^sffect of all Asso¬ 
ciations. There is no man who has not some inter¬ 
esting associations with particula;^ seines, or airs, 
or books, and who does not feel%eir beauty or sub¬ 
limity enhanced to liim by such connexions. The 
view of the house where^one was bom, of the 
school where one was eduvai*;ed, and where the 
gay years of infancy were passed, is indifferent io 
no man. They rccal so .many images of past 
happiness and past affection^ they are connected 
with so many strong or interesting emotions, add 
lead altogether to so long a train of feelings and 
recollections, that there is liardly any scene which 
one ever beholds with so much rapture, t There 
are songs also, that we have heard in our infancy, 
which, when brought to our remembrance in aftes.' 
years, raise emotions for which we cannot well 
account; and which, though perhaps very indif¬ 
ferent in themselves, still continue, from this 
association and from the variety of conceptions 
which they kindle in our minds, to be our 
favourites through life. The scenes which havp 
been distinguished by the residence of any person 
whose memory we admire produce a similar 
effect. ** Movemur onim, nescio quo pacto, locis 
ipsis, in quibus eorum, quos diligimus, aut admi- 
ramur adsunt vestigia.”* The scenes themselves 
may bo little beautiful; but the delight with which 
via recollect the traces of their lives blends iftelf 
insensibly with the emotions which the scenery 
excites ; and the admiration which these recol¬ 
lections afford seems to give a kind of sanctity to 
the place where t h ey dwel t, and converts every - 

* We feel a certain indefinSble emotion on beholding a 
spot exhibiting traces of those who have excited in us 
either admiration or dSlight. 


thing into beauty which appears to have been 
connected with them. There are scenes, un¬ 
doubtedly, more beautiful than Runnymede, yet, 
to those who recollect the great event which 
I)assed there, there is no scene, perhaps, which so 
strongly seizes upon the imagination; and although 
tlH) emotions this recollection produces are of a 
very different kind from those which the mere 
natural scenery can excite, yet they unite them¬ 
selves so well with these inferior emotions, and 
spread so venerable a charm over the whole, that 
one can hardly persuade one^s self that the scene 
itself is not entitled to^this admiration. The 
valley of Vaucluse is celebrated for its beauty, yet 
how much of it has been owing to its being the 
residence of Petrarch ! 

Blais CCS eaux, co beau ciel, oe vallon enchantour, 

Moins que Petrarquo ct Lauro irftcrcssoieut mun cceur. 

La voil& done disois-j^, oui, voilii cette rive 
Quo P^trarque chqrnioit de sa lyre plaintive. 

Ici P<;trarque k Laure exprimant son amour, 

Voyoit najirc trop tard, mourir trop tot, le jour. 
Rctrouverai'je encore, sur ees roes solitaires. 

Do leurs cbifTres unis les tendres caraetdres ? 

Une givtto «Jcart6e avoit frappd mes yeux, , 

Grotte sombre, dis-moi si tu les vis heureux, 

M'dcriois-je! un vieux tronc bordoit-il lo rivage ? 

Laure avoit reposd sous son antique ombrage; 

.Je redemandois Laure k I’echo du vallon, 

Bt Techo n’avoit point oubli^ cc doux nom, 

Partout mosyeuxcherchoient, voyoient, PiHrarqueetLaure, 
Et par eux, ccs beaux lieux s’^inbcllissuient encore. 

Les JardinSi Chant Hme. 

The streams, the bright blue shies, the enerhanting vale. 
Less move tfie heart than Petrarch’s tender tiile! 

He and his laura—Here within this grove, 
lie struck his plaintive lyre to songs of love; 

All day he pour’d his fjgclttng lay of woe. 

Eve came tot guickly, and the dawn too slow. 

Upon these lonely rocks 1 still shall find. 

Fond work of love ! their ciphers close entwined. 

A deep dark cave I see—Speak rocks, and tell 
i^at know ye of the bard who loved so well ? 

An old trunk by river bank was laid ; 

Laura, 1 cried, once sat beneath thy shade! 

1 called qn Laura, and the grey hill side, 

Not unforgotful, to the call replied : 

Petrarch and Laura were in all around, 

They threw a charm o’er alf and made it holy ground. 

, The Sublime is increased, in the same manner, 
by whatever tends to increase this exercise of 
imagination. The field of any celebrated battle 
becomes sublimt* from such associations. No man^ 
acquainted with English histoi’y, could behold the 
field of Aglncourt without some emotion of this 
4 :ind. The additional conceptions which this 
association produces, and whicn fill the mind of 
the spectator on the prospect of that memo¬ 
rable held, diffuse themselves in some measure i 
over the scene, and give it a sublimity which 
does not naturally belong to it. The majesty 
of the Aljj^ themselves is increased byc-the re¬ 
membrance of Hannibal’s march over them ; and 
who is there that could stand on the banks of the 
Rubicon, without feeling his imagination kindle, 
and hie heart beat high ? 

" Middleton Dale,” says Mr. Whately, ** is a 
cleft between rocks, ascending gradually from 
w romantili village, till it emerges, at about two 
miles’ mstance, on the vast moorlands of the Peak* 

I It is a dismal entrance to a desert; the hills above 




it are bare, the rocks are of a grey colour, their 
surfaces are rugged, and theii* shapes savage, 
frequently terminating in. craggy points, sometimes 
resembling vast unwieldy bulwarks, or rising in 
heavy buttresses one above another, and here and 
there a misshapen mass, bulging out, hangs 
lowering over its base. No traces of men are to 
be seen, except in a road, which has no effect on 
such a scene of desolation, and in the limekilns 
constantly smoking on the side. The soil is dis¬ 
figured with all the tinges of brown and red which 
denote barrenness ; in some places it has crumbled 
away, and strata of loot^ dark stones only appear; 
and in others long lines of dross, shoveUed out of 
I the mines, have fallen down*the steeps. In those 
I mines, the veins of lead on one side of the Dale, 

I afp observed always to have corresponding veins, 

1 in the same direction, on the other ; and the rockfi, 
j though differing widely in diffejent places, yet 
I always continue in one style fo»sorae way together, 
j and seem to have a relation to each other. Both 
! these appearances make it probable that Jjliddletoii 
I Dale is a chasm rent in the mountains by some 
I convulsion of nature beyond the memory of man, 
or perhaps before the island was peopleck The 
scene, though it does not prove the fact, yet 
justifies the supposition, and it gives credit to the 
tales of the country people who, to aggravate its 
i horrors, always point to a precipice, down which 
! they say a young woman of the village threw herself 
headlong in despair at the neglect of a man whom 
she loved, and show a cavern where a skeleton 
once was discovered, but of what wretch is unknown; 
his bones were the only memorial left# of him.’*— 
Observations upon Modern Gardening^ p, 93. 

It is surely unnecessary to remark, how much 
the sublimity of this oxtraondinary scene is in¬ 
creased by the cn’cumstances*of horror which are 
so finely connected with it. * j 

One of the subliraost objects in natural scenery 
is an old and deep wood covering the side of ^ 
mountain, w'hen seen from below; yet how mudi 
greater sublimity is given to it, by Dr. Akciiside, 
by the addition of the stflemn images which, the 
following lilies, are associated with it! • 

-Mark the sablo woods 

Tliat shado sublimo yon mountain’s ifodding brow. 

With whttt religious awo the solemn scone ^ 

Commands your steps! as if the reverend form 

Of Minos or of Numa should forsake 

Th’ Klysian seats, and down tho embowering glade 

Move to your pausing eye_ 

Pleasures of Jmagin^tiont Book iii. 

There is a passage in one of the Odes of the sanTe 
poet, in which a scene, whicn is in general only 
beautiful, is, rendered strikingly sublimei from tlio 
imagery with which it is associated. 

• • 

’Tig thus to work her baneful power, 

Suspicion waits the sullen hour • 

Of fretfulness and strife, 

When care the infirmer bosom wrings. 

Or Eurus waves his murky wings, 

To damp the seats of life. a 

But come, forsake th# scene unbless’d 
Which first beheld your faithful breast 

To groimdlesB fears a prey; # J 

Come whore, with my prevailing lyre • ^ 

The skies, tho streams, the groves conspire 
To charm Ijrour doubts away. 


Throned in the sun’s descending car 
What Power unseen diffuseth far 
This tenderness of mind ? 

What Genius smiles on yonder flood ? 

What God in whispers from the wood 
Bids every thought be kind ? 

Ode to Suspicion, 

I know not, however, any instance where the 
effect of any association is so remarkable in be¬ 
stowing sublimity on objects, to which it does 
not natumlly belong, as in the following inimitable 
poem of Buchanan’s on the month of May. This 
season is, in general, fitted to excite emotions very 
different from sublimity; and tho numerous poems 
which have been Written ^ celcibration of it dwell 
flniformlj^on its circumstances of ** vernal joy.” 
In this odej Jiowever, the circumstances which the 
l^oet has selected are of a kind which to me ap¬ 
pear inejtpressibly sublime, and distinguish the 
poem itself by a degree and character of grandeur 
which ^ have never felt equalled in any other 
composition.* The idea of it was probably taken 
from tlfcse fine lines of Virgil in the second Geor- 
gic, i» describing the effects of spring : 

Non alios, prima crcscen|is origine mundi 
IUuxImbc dicH, aliumve habuisso tenorem 
Crediderim: Ver illud enit, ver magnus agebat 
Orbis, ct hybernis parcebant flatibuH Euri; 

Cum primum lucem pecudes hauscre, virOmque 
Fcrrea progenies duris caput extulit arvis, 

Immissacquu fersc sylvis, et sidera coelo. 

* In thi# soft season, (let me dare to sing,) 

The world was hatch’d by heaven’s imperial King- 
In prime of all fhe year, and holidays of spring. 

Then did the new crciition first appear; 

Nor other ^a^he tenor of the year. 

When laughing hlaven did the great birth attend. 

And eastern winds their wintry breath suspend: 

Then sbefp first saw tho sun in open fields; 

And savage beasts wefb sent to stock the wUds; 

^ And golden stars ffeilr up to light tho skies; 

And man’s relentless race from stony quarries rise. 

♦ Drvokk. 

I believe, however, no man will doubt how much 
Buchanan has improved upon this beautiful idea. 

* CALENDA; MAIiE. 

• Bolvete sacris deliciis sacrae 
Maisc calondtc, lactitiffi et mero 

Ludisquo dicatae jooisquo 
Et teneris Cbaritum chorois t 

Salve voluptas et nitidum deous 
Anni recurrens perpetua vioe, 

^ Et fios renasoentis juventee 

In senium properontis levi 1 

Cum blanda veris temperies novo 

• TUuxit orbi, primaque socula 

Fulsere flaventi metallo, 

Sponte sua, sine lege, Justa, 

* Tails per omne# continuus tenor ^ 

Annos tepenti rura Favonio 
Mulcobat, et nullis feraoos 
Seminibus reoreabat agros. 

Tails beatis incubat Insulis 
Felicis auree perpetuus tepor, 

Et nesoiis oampis seneotre 
Difficilis, queruUque morBU 
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Tails silontum per taciturn nonius 
Levi susurrat munnure spiritus, 

Lcthcnquc juxta obliviosam 
Funercas agitat cupressoa 

Forsan auprerais cum T>eus ignibua 
Piabit orbeni, Isetaquo socula 
Mundo reducot, talis aura 
iFthereos animus fovebit. 

8 ulve fugacis gloria scculi, 

Salve socunda digna dies nota. 

Salve vetustae vitae imago» 

Et specimen venientis sevi! 

THE FIRST OF JIAV. , 

Hail to Ihoe, oh, sacred day ! . * * 

Hail! the joyous world is gay. 

The wine cup flows, the merry jest goes round, 

And earth re-echoes to the dancers’ bound! ' 

Hail! prime beauty of the spring; ?• ' 

As the passing inemcnts bring, n 

lliy glories with the changing year, 1 see 
The flowers spring afresh to welcome thee. » , 

When the first spring morning broke, 

On the young won<i just awoke, 

'Twas ever May in that bright golden age, 
i ?»iur did the furious IVorth Wind ever rage; 

But zephyrs blew in gentle gales, 

And fertilized the fruitful vales, 

Labour and sickness were alike unknown. 

And men bow’d down to lengthen’d ago iiCone. 

e 

Through the gloomy cypress wood 
That hung o’er Lethe's stugmuit flood, ^ 

Such gales were gently mlu*muq^;:l, i*nd around 
A mournful cadonoo echo’d to the sound. 

When fire shall purify the earth. 

And nature know u second bi.t^, 

Such geutlo breezes softly breathing round, 

Shall rouse the etherial soul in slumber bound. 

Hail, glory of the hy-gono days^' 

To thcc is due the second praise ; 

Hail, image of the ancient golden age, 

And of a coming time, the bright and glad prqsjigc! 

National associations have a similar effect in' 
increasing the emotions of sublimity and beauty, 
as they very obviously increase the number of 
images presented to the mind. The fine lines 
which Virgil has dedicated, in his Georgies, to the 
praises of his native country, however beautiful to 
us, were yet undoubtedly read with a far superior, 
emotion by an ancient Roman. The prodigies 
which the same poet has described as preceding the 
death of Caesar, and the still more minute descrip¬ 
tion which Lucan, in the first book of his Piiarsa- 
lia, has given of such events on the ai)proach of 
the civil war,nm8t probably have given to a Rorat^n, 
who was under the dominion of such national su- 
, perstitions, the strongest emotions of sublunity and 
terror ; but we read them now without any other 
emotion than what arises from the beauty of tlie 
composition. 

The influence of such associations, in increasing 
either the beauty or sublimity of musical compo¬ 
sition, can hai’dly have escaped any person’s ob¬ 


servation. The trifling tune called Belleisle March 
is said, by a very eminent writer, t(> have owed its 
popularity, among the people of England, to the 
supposition that it was the tune which was played 
when the English army marched into Belleisle, 
and to its consequent association with images of 
fame and conquest and military glory. There are 
etlujr tunes of the same character which, without 
any peculiar merit, yet always serve to please the 
people whenever they are performed. The natives 
of any country, which possesses a national or 
cliaractcristic music, need not be reminded how 
strongly the porformance^bf such airs brings back 
to them the imagery of their native land ; and 
must often have hat\ occasion to remark how 
inferior an emotion they excite in those who are 
strangers to such associations. The effect of the , 
dfelebrated national song, wliiph is said to overpower j 
the Swiss solduT in a foreign land with inelan- 
elioly and despair, und which it is therefore found ; 
necessary to forbid in the annies in which they 1 
servo, cannot surely be attributed to its composi- ' i 
tion alone, but to the recollections that it brings, i 
and to those images that it kindles in his mind of ! 
peac<^,mnd freedom, and domestic plea8u**e, from I 
whicli he is torn, and to which he may never return. ; 
Whatever may be the sublimity of ilanders music, j 
the singular effect of it on some late occiisioiis is, i 
doubtless, not to be ascribed to that sublimity j 
alone, but in a peculiar manner to the place where , 
it was performed ; not only from the sacredness 
of that place, which is, of itself, .so well fitted to 
excite many awful emotions; but, in a consider- 
able degree also, from its being the repository of | 
so many “ illustrious dead,” and the scene, perhaps, ' 
of all others, most sacjvd to those who have any :, 
sensibility to the glcries of their country. | 

There ar^ associations, also, which arise from | 
particular professions, or habits of thought, which 
servo very well to illustrate the same observation. ,; 
1^0 man, in general, is sensible to beauty in those :, 
subjects with regard to which he has not previous 
ideas. Tlie boaufy of a theory, or of a relic of anti- ,! 
quity, is unintclligibUi to a peasant. The charms 11 
of the country are altogether lost upon a citiztui 
who has passed his life in town. In the same man- i 
ner, the more tliat our ideas ai*e increased, or our ] 
conceptions extended, upon any subject, the greater 
' the number of associations we connect with it, the 
stronger is the emotion of sublimity or beauty wc 
receive from it. 

The pleasure, for instance, which the generality 
of mankmd receive from any celebrated painting, 
is trifiing whfen compared to that which a painter 
ftiels, if he is a man of any common degi*eo of 
candour. What is t<t them only an accurate repre¬ 
sentation of nature, is to him a beautiful exertion 
of genius, and a perfect display of art. The difli- 
cuMes which occur to his mind in the design and 
execution of such a performance, and the testi¬ 
monies of skill, of taste, and of invention,‘‘which 
the accomplishment of it exhibit, excite a variety 
of emotions in his breast, of which the common 
spectator is altogether unsusceptible ; and the 
admiraf/on with which he thus contemplates tlie 
genius and art (»f the painter, blends itself with 
the peculiar emotions which the picture itself can 
prAduce^^and enhances to him every beauty that 
it may possess. 

The beauty of any sceno in‘nature is seldom so 
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striking to others as it is to a landscape-painter, 
or to those who profess the beautiful art of laying 
out grounds. The difficulties both of invention 
iind execution, which from their professions are 
familiar to them, render the profusion with which 
nature often scatters the most picturesque beau¬ 
ties, little liiss than miraculous. Every little 
circumstance of form and perspective, and light 
and shade, which are unnoticed by a common eye, 
are important in theirs, and, mingling in their 
minds the ideas of difficulty and facility in over¬ 
coming it, produce altogether an emotion of delight, 
incomparably more aniniited than any that the 
generality of mankind usually derive frorti it. 

The delight which most men of education receive 
from the consideration of antiquity, and the beauty 
that th(‘y discover in every object which is con¬ 
nected with ancient tjpies, is in a great measurtf 
to be ascribed to the same cause. The antiqua¬ 
rian, in his cabinet, surrounded by the relics of 
former ages, seems to himself to be removed to 
periods that are long since past, and intyilges in 
the imagination of living in a world which, by a 
very natural kind of prejudice, we are always 
willing to*believe was both wiser and better than 
the present. All that is venerable or laudable in 
the history of these times present themselves to 
his memory. The gallantry, the heroism, the 
patriotism of antiquity rise again before bis view, 
softened by the obscurity in which they are in¬ 
volved, and rcnd(‘rcd more seducing to the imagi¬ 
nation by that obscurity itself, which, while it 
mingles a sentiment of regret amid his pursuits, 
serves at the same time to stimulate his fancy to 
fill up, by its own creation, those long intervals of 
time of which history has presciTed no record. 
The rcilics he contemplates set^m to approach him 
still nearer to the ages of his regard. ,The dress, 
the furniture, the arms of the times, Urc so many i 
assistances to his imagination, in guiding or direct¬ 
ing its exercise, and, offering him a thousain^ 
sources of imagery, provide him with an almost 
I inexhaustible field in which his ifiemory and his 
fancy may expatiate. There are few men \j(ho 
have not felt somewhat, at least, of the ddlight of 
such an employment. There is no man in the 
least acquainted with the history of antiquity, who 
does not love to let his imagination loose on the 
prospe(;t of its remains, and to whom they are not 
in some measure sacred, from the innumerable 
images which they bring. Even the peasant, 
whose knowledge of former times extends but to 
a few generations, has yet in his village some 
monument of the deeds or virtues 5f his fore- 
hithors ; and cherislies with a fond voncinition the^ 
memorial of those good old %imcs to which his 
imagination returns with delight, and of which he 
j loves to recount the simple tales that tradition 
I has brought him. • • 

And what is it that constitutes that emotion of 
sublime* delight, which every man •f common 
! sensibility feels upon the first prospect of Rome * 
It is not the scene of destruction which is before 
bmi. It is not the Tiber, diminished in his ima¬ 
gination to a paltry stream, and stagnatii^ amid 
the ruins of that magffificenco which it once 
adonaed. It is not tlie triumph of imperBtitiou 
«ver the wreck of human greatness, ana it&moui^ 
nents erected upon the very spot where tiie first 
mnours of humanity have been gained. It is 


ancient Rome which fills his imagination. It is 
the country of Ceesar, and Cicero, and Virgil, 
which is before him. It is the mistress of the 
world which he 8(;es, and who seems to him to 
rise again from her tomb, to give laws to the 
universe. All that the labours of his youtli, or 
the studies of his maturor ago have acquired, with 
regard to the history of this groat people, open at 
once before his inmginatiun, and present liim with 
a field of high and solemn imagery, which can 
never be exhausted. Take from him these asso¬ 
ciations, conceal from him that it is Rome that he 
sees, and how different would be his emotion 1 

II.—The effect which is thus produced, by Asso- | 
ciations, in increasing the tpiotions of subliraity or 
boauty, is firoducod .also, either in nature or in 
description, J^y what are generally termed Pic¬ 
turesque^ Objects. Instances of such objects are 
fatiiiliar to every one’s observation. An old tower 
in ffie middle of a deep wood, a bridge flung across 
a chasm between rocks, a cottage on a precipice, 
are conffnon exiimples. If I am not mistaken, 
the effect which such objects have on every on<j’s ' 
mind, is to suggest an additional train of concej)- 
tioiis, beside what the scene or description itself 
would liave suggested ; for it is very obvious, that 
no objects are remarked as*picturesque, which do 
not strike the imagination by themselves. Tiny 
are, in general, such circumstances as coincide, 
hut arc not necessanly connected, with the cha¬ 
racter of the scene or description, and wliich, at 
fii*st aftecting the mind with an emotion of sur- 
nrise, produce afterwards an increased or addi¬ 
tional traint)f imagery. The effect of such objects, 
in increasing tht* emotions cither of beauty or 
sublimity, will probably be obvious from the fol¬ 
lowing iustailbesu: 

Tile beauty of sfinset, in a fine autumnal even¬ 
ing, seems almost incapabU> of addition from any 
circumstaiicfi. The various and radiant colouring 
of the clouds, the sQf\ fight of tiui sun, that gives 
so rich a glow to every object on wliich it falls, the ; 
long but mellow 8hades,with which it is C(.‘ij trusted, 
and the calm and de<^> repose that seems to steal 
mfer universal •nature?, fomi altogetlicr a scene, 
which serves, perhaps better than any other in the 
world, to satiate the imagination with deliglit: 
yat thtwe is no man who does not know how’ great 
• an addition this fine scene is capable of receiving 
from the circumstance of the evening bell. In 
what, however, does the effect of this most pic- I 
turesque circumstance consist ? Is it not in tho ' 
additional images which are thus suggested to the 
imagination ? images indeed of melancholy and 
sadness, but which still are pleasing, and which 
sprve most wonderfully to accord with that solemn 
and pensive state of mind, which is almost irre- ! 
sistibly produced by this fascinating S(jene. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than Dr. Gold¬ 
smith’s description of evening, in the Deserted 
Village: 

Syeet was the sound, when oft at evoning’s close 
Up yonder hill the village tmirmur rose. * 

There as 1 pass’d Avith careless steps and dow, 

Tho mingling notes camo soften’d from beloAv : 

Tho swain responsive as the milkmaid sung, 

Tho sober herd that loAv’d to meet their young, 

Tho noisy geese that gabbled o’er tho pool, 

Tho playful children just let loose from school, 

Tho watch-dog’s voice that bay’d tho whis]wring wind. 

And tho loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind. 
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Yet how much is the beauty of this description 
increased, by tlie fine circumstance with which it 
is closed ? 

These all hi soft confusBien sought the shade, 

And fill’d cni'h pause tlic nightingale had made. 

Tluire is a beauty of the same kind produced in 
the “ Seiusoiis/^ by the addition of one of the most 
picturesque circumstances that w^as ever imagined 
by a poet: 

-Lead me to the mountain brow, 

Wln're sits the shepherd on the grassy turf, 

Inhaling, healthful, the descending sun. 

Around him feeds hisiiiuny bleating fioek. 

Of various cadenco, and his sportive lainjis ^ 

Their frolics play; and now the sprightly race 
Invites them forth, when swift, tlie si/Aial*givcn, 

They start away, and sweep the mossy mound 
That rims around the hill, the rampart once * 

Of iron war, in ancient barbarous times.* * 

SprhHf. 

The scone is undoubtedly beautiful of itsi'lf, with¬ 
out the addition of the last circumstance ; yet how 
much more la'autiful docs it become by the new 
order of thought which this circumstance awakens 
in the mind, and whhrh, contrasting the remem¬ 
brance of ancient warfare ami turbulent times 
I with the serenity and repose of the modern scene, 
j agitate the imagination wdth a variety of indistinct 
conceptions, wliich otherwise could never have 
arisen in it. 

The physical arguments of Buchanan, in his 
poem “ T)e Sphan’a,” against the doc4»rine of th6 
motion of the earth, are probaljly rt*ad witli little 
emotion ; but it is impossible to read the follow'ing 
linos of it without delight, from the veiy pictures(iuc 
imagery which they contain : * 

Krgo tarn celori telhis si concita rnotu , 

Iret in oecawim, rursusque redwet in ortuni, 

Cuncti simul qiiatt-ret secum, vir<t»ique fragore, 

Tem))la, a*deH, misiTisqueetiam cum civibus, urbes • 
Opprimerit Hubitse etrages inopyia ruin®. 

Ipsaj etiam volucres trananti^H aera leui 
I Ilemigio alarum, celcri vertigine ferr® , * 

Abreptas gemerent sylvits, nidosque ten cl la 
Cum sobole ct chara foraan cum eonjuge: nee sc 
Auderet zephyro solus committero turtur, 

! No proeul ablatos, terra fugionto, llynienaeos ^ 

Et viduum longo luctu d< fleret amorem. ' 

lib. 1. • 

; If suddenly the world forsook its track, 

I Swung to the West—then quick reverted back 
j And touched the East—by that tremendous shock 
I Fanes, cities, temples, palaces, would rock, 

Crush down tho wrctcliwl people in thoir fall. 

And overwhelming ruin sweep o’er all. • 

The birds, upborne by waving wings on high, 

Would float at random through tho troubled sky. 

Their woods swept from them, where in soft-built^cst 
The tender young and their loved mother rest; 

That mother dares no more to mount above, 

But in a long lament, })rocluims her widowed love. 

nX ■ 

There is a very striking beauty of the same kind 
I in a little poem of Dr. Beattie’s, entitled, Retire- 
' ment.” 

Thy shades, thy silence now be mine, 

Thy charms my only theme; 

My haunt, the boUow cliff, whose pine 
Waves o*cr tha gloomy stream. 


WTiere the scared owl on pinions grey 
Jircaks from the rustling boughs, • 

And down the lone vale sails away 
’J'o more profound repose. 

All,” says Mr. Whatley, in describing the Tinian 
Lawn at Hagley, " all lun’o is of an oven temper, 
all mild, placid, and serene ; in the gayest season 
of the day, not more than cheerful ; in the stillest ' 
watch of night, not gloomy. The scene is indeed j 
I peculiarly adapted to the tranquillity of the latter, I 
wlien tho moon seems to repose her light on the ) 
thick foliage of the grov^«, and steadily marks the 
shad(» of, every bough. It is delightful then to 
saunter here, and so* the gi’ass and the gossamer 
which entwines it glistening with dew, to listen, 
and hear nothing stir, except perha])s a withered 
^eaf, dropping gently through a tree, and sheltered 
from the chili, to catch the fresimess of the evening 
air.” It is difficult to conciiivc anything more 
beautiful than this description, yet how much is its ; 
beauty increased by the concluding circumstance! ; 
“A solifary urn, chosim by Mr. Pope for the spot ! 
and now inscribed to his memory, wlion seen by a j 
glcanrof moonliglit througli the trees, fixes that I 
ihouglitfulncss and composure, to which* the mind j 
is insensibly led by the I'cst of this elegant scene.” ; 
—Observations on Gardening, p. 201. li 

I shall conclude these instances of the effect of jj 
pictures(iue objects, in incr^'asing the eiiuition of '' 
Beauty, with a passage from tho Iliad, which con- Ji 
tains one of tho most striking images that 1 know I 
of in poetry, and which 1 am the more willing to i 
quote, as it has not been so much taken notice of ' 
as it d(‘S(5i*v(‘S. It is tin; appearance of Achilles, | 
when Plid&nix and Ulysses are sent from the Gre- i 
cian camp to appease his WTath: 

* 

Td> Se rrapa diva •iro\v<p\oln-$oia 6a\dauT)Sf 

n«AAa udA* evxoixfvoi yatrjSxtp ^Evvoaiyalcf, 

'PrjtSloJS ireinBeiv /ueyctAos eppeVas AlaKiSao' i 

C MvpfxiS6vuu S’ iirl re wAurlas wal vrias iKeaOrjv, !; 
Thv S’ eupop' <^peya T€pir6fiePOP <p6p(iiyyi \iyelg, 
KoAt?, SotSoAfp, ireX 8’ ^pyvpeos ^vyhs 
TV ^fr' 4^ ipdpoop, rrr6\iv "Heriupos d\4(T<ras‘ 

Tg bye dujubp ^repirep, deiSe S’ &pa K\ea dpdpufP’ 

lliail, lib. ix. n. 182. | 

Through the still night thoy march, and hoar the roar i 
Of murmuring billows on tho wmnding shore; 

And now arrived, where, on the sandy bay, j 

Tho Myrmidonian tents and vessels lay, i 

Amused, at ease, the godlike man they found j 

Pleased with the solemn harp’s hoi'monious sound- ; 

With this he soothes his angry soul, and sings I > 

Tho immortal deeds of heroes and of kings. j! 

, Book ix. V. 236. | 

It was impossible for the poet to have imagined 
aiw other occupation so well fitted to the mighty 
mmd of Achillfia, or so effeotual in interesting the 
reader in the fate of him whom Dr. Beattie calls, 
witli truth,Hhe most terrific human porsoifiigo that 
poetical imagination has feigned. 

The sublime is increased in the same manner, 
bythegddition of picturesque objects. The striking i 
image with which Virgi^ concludes the description : 
of the prodigies which attended the death of Ceesar, 
i^ well kno|vn: 

^licflt ot tempus voniet cum finibus illis 
Agrioola, incurvo terram vnolitus aratro 
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Kxesa invcniet scabra rubigine pila: 

Autigravibus rastris, galeas pulsabit inanes, 
(irandiaque elfossis inirabitur OHsa BepulchriB. 

Then after length of time, the labouring swains, 

Who turn the turfs of those unliappy plains, 

Shall rusty piles from the ploughed furrows take. 

And over empty helmets pass the rako*- 
Aimized at antique titles on the stones, 

And mighty reliques of gigantic Taonea.—VnvDKs. 

There are few passages more sublime in the 
Pliarsalia of Lucan, than the description in the 
third Book of one of P^pey’rf armies, blocked up 
by Ctesar in a part of the country where then.* was 
no water, and where the soldiers were perishing 
with thirst. After describing, very minutely, tluj 
fruitless attempts of the anny to obtain relief, and 
the miserable expedients wUli which they endea¬ 
voured to supi»ly their wants, he proceeds in the 
following nervous and beautiful lines, of which 1 
am persuaded, the last circui^stance is too striking 
to require any comment: 

t 

O fortunati, fugiens quos harharus hostis, ^ 

iinnut.t(> stnivit per rura veneno. 
ilof licet in fluvioH saniem, tabemquc ferarwm, 
l‘allida Dictans, Ca'wir, napoentia saxiH 
lufundas aeonita palam, liomana juventus 
>'on decopta bihefc—-toiTcntur viscera flamma 
Oraipio sicca rigiait squamosis jispera linguiH; 

.latu mareent vera*, nulloqiic humoro rigutus 
Aeris ulternos aiigustat }mlmo meatus, 

Itescissoquo nneent suspiria dura palate. 

I’andunt ora siti, iiocturnumque acra cuptant. 
JOxpeetant imbres, quorum m<MhJ cuncta natabant ^ 
linpulsu, et sieois viiltus in miblbus h^^Tont. 

Uut)quo inagisiuist'i-oh undaj jejunia sol^vant 
Non, super urantem IMcnasn, Canerique sub axo 
Qua nudi (Jaramantes urant. sedero, sod inter 
Stagnantem Sieorim, et rapilum depr('n&Uh Iberuin, 
Speetat vieinos, sitiens exereitua, ui^^Aes. 

Lib. iv. ad mcd. 

Oh happy those, to whoTn the barbarous kings ^ 

Left the envenom’d floods, ami tainted springs! 

Cu'snr be kind, an<l every bane i)ropare ‘ 

Which Cretan rocks, or Lybiaii serpents bear: 

The Homans to thy poisonous streams shall fig, * 

And conscious of the danger, drink and die. 

With secret flames their withering entrails burn, 

And fiery breathings from the lungs return; 

TIio shrinking veins contract their purple flood. 

And urge laborious on the boating blood; • 

Tile heaving sighs through straitiir passes blow, 

And scorch the painful palate as they go; 

The parch’d rough tongue night’s humid vapour draws, 
And restless rolls within the clammy jaws; 

With gaping mouths they wait the falling rain, 

And want those floods that lately swoi»t the plain. 

Vainly tf) heaven they turn their longing eyes, ^ 

And fix them on the dry relentless skies. < 

Not hero by sandy Afrio are they curst, 

Not Cancer’s sultry line inflames their thirst; 

Ihit to enhance their yain, they view below, t 

Where lakes stand full, and plenteous rivers flow; 
between two streams expires the panting^host. 

And in a land of water are they lost.— Rowk. 

The fine description in the Gierusalemme Libe- 
rataf of a similar distress in the army of Godfrey, 
before the walls of Jijpusalem, has prooably been 
borrowed from this passage of Lucan ; and it is 
pleasing to observe with what addn^ss Tosses has 
mutated, though not copied, the picturesque cir¬ 
cumstance with wliich the description of tlio Roman 


poet is closed. Instead of aggravating the distress 
of the soldier, by the prospect of waters which he 
could not approach, ho recals to his remembrnnee 
the cool shades and still fountains of his native 
land; a circumstance, not only singularly pathetic, 
but more fertile also of imagery, than perhaps any 
other that the poet could have imagined: 

S’ aleun giamai tra frondeggiente rive 
Pure vide stagiiai’ liquido argento, 

(.) giu preoipitose vi aequo vivo 

Per Alpe, o’n piaggia (5rbobo h passo lento; 

Quelle al vago dcsio forma, o duscrive, 

H ministra materia al buu turmeiito. 

If e’er their eyes in happier times have view’d, 

Reglrt "with grassy turf,%omo crystal flood; 

* Or liting waters'foam from Alpine hills; 

Or thrwigh soft herbage purl the limpid rills; 

Suph flattering scenes again their faneies frame, 

* And add new fuel to iiicrease their flame.—H ooub. 

• • 

In Thoinaiui’s description of Winter in the northern 
regioifb, tlisugh the description itself is sublime, 
yet one additional eircunhstiince adds powerfully 
to its sublimity: 

• Thence, winding eastward to the Tartar coast, 

She Hweepa tlio howling piargin of the main. 

Where, undissolving from the first of time 
Snows swell on snows, aiuaxing, to the sky, 

And icy mountains, high on mountains piled. 

Seem to the shivering sailor, from afar 
Shai>eless aud white, an atmosphere of clouds. 

Oecan itself uo longer can resist 
The binding fury ; but in .all its rage 
t)f RjBipest, taken by the boundless frost, 

Is many a fathom to the bottom ehain’d. 

And bid to iflar no more—a bleak expanse 
Shaeg’^ o’er with wavy rocks, cheerless and void 
Of every life, that from the dreary months 
Flies, eonsoioift, southwuird. Miserable they ! 

V/ho, here entangled in the gathering ice. 

Take Iheir last look of the descending sun, 

While full of deatlf, and fierce with tenfold frost 
The long, long nijlht, incumbent o’er their lieads 
Falls horrible- 

, In the followinu masterly description of a very 
sublime sceifb in nature, by Mr. Whafcly, I doubt 
not but that it will be ackiiowhalged, how much 
the .sublimity of it is increased by the very pictu- 
res<f.ie imagery which the occupations of the in- 
habitJints afford, “ A scone at the New Weir, on 
the river Wye, which in itself is truly great and 
awful, so far from being disturbed, becomes more 
interesting and important by the business to which 
it is dcstiuc'd. It is a chasm between two ranges 
of hills, which rise almost perpendicularly from the 
water; the rocks on the sides are mostly heavy 
masses, and their colour is generally brown ; but 
here and there a pale craggy cliff starts up to a 
vast height above the rest, unconnected, broken, 
and* bare ; large trees frequently force out their 
way amongst them, and many of them stand far 
ba(i in the covert, where their natural dusky hue 
deepened by the shadow which overliangs them. 
The river, too, as it retires, loses itself amii the 
woods, which close immediately above, then rise 
thick and high, and darken the water. In the 
midst of all this gloom is an iron forge, covered 
with a black cloud of smoke, and surrounded with 
half-burned ore, with coal, and with cinders. The 
fuel for it is brought down a patly worn into steps 
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narrow, and steep, and winding among the preci¬ 
pices ; and near it is an open space of barren moor, 
about which arc scattered the lints of the work¬ 
men. It stands close to the cascade of the Weir, 
where the agitation of the current is increased by 
largo fragments of rocks which have been swept 
down by floods from the bank, or shivered by tem¬ 
pests from the brow ; and at stated intervals, the 
sullen sound, from the strokes of the great ham¬ 
mers in the forge, deadens the roar of the water¬ 
fall.”—109. 

There is a similar beauty, if I am not mistaken, 
in the conclusion of the following passage from 
M. Didth-ot. 

Qu’est ce quHl faiit an jx'iote ? Est-ce une 
nature brute ou cultivd* ? paisible ou troiiblee 1 
Prefera-t-il la beaute dhin jour pur et'•serein, a 
riiorrour d*une nuit obscure, ou Ic sifflemoiit in- 
torrompu des vents sc ni^le j>ar intc'rvjdle.s au 
murmuro sourd et contiim d'un tonnc'rr^ eloigne, 
et oil il voit Peclair allumer le ciel sur sa t^to ? 
Prefera-t-il le spectacle cl’unc mer traiujuille, 
celui des flots agites ? le muet et froidr aspect d’un 
palais, k la promenade panni des ruiiiek? un 
edifice construit, un espace plaiite de la main des 
hommes,.au touffu d’une antique forint, au creux 
ignore d’une roche di;scrte ? dea nappes d’eau, des 
bassins, des cascades, a la vuo d’une cataracte qui 
sc brise en tombant il travers des rochers, et dont 
Ic bruit so fait entendre au loin du burger, qui 
a conduit son troupeau dans la montagne, et qui 
I’^coiitc av(*c etfroi V*—Epitre d Mons, Grimm, 
sur la Poesie Dramatique.* 

I shall conclude these illustrations with a very 
sublime one from the Paradise Regained of Mil- 
ton, in which I believe the force hi the conclud¬ 
ing stroke will not be denied. 


—Either tropic now 


‘Gan thunder, and both ends of Heaven ; the clouds 
From many a liorrid rift abortive, pour’d ' 

Fierce rain, with lightning mix’d; nor slept the winds 
Within their stony caves, but rush’d abroad 
From the four hinges of the world, imd fell 
On the vext wilderness, whose tallest pines, 

Tho’ rooted deep as high, and sturdiest oaks, 

Bow’d their stiff necks, louden with stormy blasts. 

Or torn up sheer.-111 wast Thou shrouded then 

O patient Son of God ! Book iv. 

In these, and a thousand other instances that 
might bo produced, I believe every man of sensi¬ 
bility will be conscious of a variety of great or 
pleasing images pas.sing with rapidity in liis ima¬ 
gination, beyond what the scene or description 
immediately before him can of thcmaolvcs excite. 
They seem often, indeed, to have but a very dis- 

* “ What is necessary to tho Poet ? Is it rugged or oulW- 
vated nature ? peaceful or agitated ? Docs ho prefer the 
beauty of a calm and serene day to the horror of a cloudy 
night, in which the interrupted whistling of the winils is 
at intervals mingled with tho low and continued mur¬ 
muring of distant thunder, while the lightning illu¬ 
mines the heavens above him ? Does ho prefer the con¬ 
templation of a tranquQ sea to tfiat of agitated wavesf 
the silent and cold aspect of a palace, to a walk among 
ruins ? A building oonstructod, or a spot planted by the 
hand of man, to the foliage of au ancient forest or the 
unexplored caverns of a barren rock ? Sheets of water, 
fish-ponds, cascades, to cixaraots dashing over rooks, whose 
sound is heard afar by the shexiherd driving his flocks 
over Utc mooiitaiaf^ who listens with aflHght ? * 


^ tant relation to tho object that at first excited 
them ; and the object itself appears only to serve 
as a hint to awaken tho imagination, and to lead 
it through every analogous idea that has place in 
the memory. It is then, indeed, in this powerless 
state of reverie, when we arc carried on by our 
conceptions, not guiding them, that the deepest 
emotions of ibeauty or sublimity are felt; that our 
hearts swell with feelings which language is too 
weak to express; and that, hi the depth of silence 
and astonishment, we pay to tho charm that en- 
thnills us the most fiattoring mark of our ap¬ 
plause. ^ 

‘'The power of such characters in Nature,** 
says Mr. Whately (from whom I am happy to 
borrow the following observations, not only from 
the beauty of their expression, but from their 
singular coincidence in the illustration of the fact 

I have been endeavouring* to establish), “ the 
power of such cliaractei’S is not confined to the 
ideas which the objects themselves immediately 
suggest ; for these are connected with others, 
winch insensibly lead to subjects far distant per- 
hf^s from tho original thonglit, and related to it 
only by similitude in the sensations they excite. 
In a prhspect enriched and enlivened with 'inhabi¬ 
tants and cultivation, the attention is caught first 
by the circumstances which are gayest in the sea¬ 
son, the bloom of an orchard, the festivity of a 
hay-field, and the carols of a harvt^st-home ; but 
tho cheerfulness which these infuse into tho mind 
expands afterwards to othiT objects than those 
immediately presented to the eye, and we are 
,thereby disposed to receive, and delighte<l to pur¬ 
sue, a variety of pleasing idca.s, and every benevo¬ 
lent feeling. • At the sight of a ruin, refiections on 
tho change, the decay, and the desolation before 
us, naturally occur ;*§.nd they iutrodiice a long 
succession of tjjjhers, all tinctured witli that melan¬ 
choly which these have inspired ; or if the monu¬ 
ment revive the memory of former times, we do 
110 ^ stop at the simple fact which it records, but 
recollect many more coeval circumstances which 
we sec, uot perhaj^s as they^were, but as they are 
come down to us, venerable with age, and magni¬ 
fied by faine. Even without the assistance of 
buildings, or other adventitious circumstances, 
nature alone furnishes materials for scenes which 
may be adapted to almost every kind of expression. 
Their operation is general, and their consequences 

' infinite: the mind is elevated, depressed, or com¬ 
posed, as gaiety, gloom, or tranquillity prevail in 
the scene, and we soon lose sight of the mean by 
which tho chapeter is formed. We forget tho 
particular object it presents and, giving way to * 
effects, without recurring to tho cause, we 
follow the track they have begun, to any extent 
which tho dispositions they accord with will allow. 

II suffices that the scenes of nature have power 
to affect our imagination and oUr sensibility: for 
such is the constitution of the human mind, that 
if once it is agitated, the emotion often spreads 
beyond the occasion: when the passions are 
roused, their course is unrestrained; when the 
fancy is on the wing, its flight is unbounded, nnd, 
quitting tile inanimate objects which first gave 
them their spring, we may be led, by thought 
above though^, widely differing in degree but 
still corresponding in character, till we rise from 
familiar subjects to the sublimest, conceptions, and 
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are rapt in the contemplation of whatever is great 
or beautiful, which we see in nature, feel in man, 
or attribute to the Divinity.**—rat/e 154. 

IJ2._The influence of such additional trains of 

imagery, in increaBing the emotions of sublimity 
or beauty, might be illustrated from many other 
circumstances equally familiar. I am induced to 
mention only the following ; because it is one of 
the most striking that I know, and because it is 
probable that most men of education have at least 
in some degree been conscious of itthe influ¬ 
ence, I mean, of an acquaintance with poetry in 
our earlier years, in inc^asiiig our sensibility to 
the beauties of nature. • 

Tlie generality of mankiiiTl live in the world 
without receiving any kind of delight from the 
various scenes of beauty which its order displays. 
The rising and setting of the sun, the varying* 
aspect of the moon, the vicissitude of seasons, the 
r<‘V()Iution of the jilam^ts, and »11 the stupendous 
scenery that they produce^ are to them only eom- 
inon occurrences, like the ordinary events of 
every day. They have been so long familiar, 
that they cease to strike them with any appear¬ 
ance eitlv^r of magnificence or beauty, and arc 
regfirded by them with no other sentiments than 
as being useful for the juirposes of human life. 
W(‘ may all I’emernbcT a period in our lives when 
this w as the state of our t>wii minds; and it is 
j)rubable most men will recollect, that the time 
when nature began to appear to them in another 
view^, was, when they were engaged in the study 
of classical literature. In most men, at least, the 
first ap 2 )earaiice of poetical imagination is at 
seliool, when their imaginations begjn to be 
warmed by the dcscrqitious of ancient poetry, 
and when they have aequire(J a new sense, as 
it W(*re, with which they can* behold J:hc face of j 
nature. • | 

How different, from this period, become the i 
sentiments with which the scenery of nature is 
conteniplatod, by those wlio have any imagination i 
Tlie beautiful forms of ancient mythology, with 
which the fancy of poetS peoj»lod every eleinynt, 
are now ready to appear to their minds, ifi)on the 
prospect of every scene. The descriptions of 
aucii'iit authora, so long admired, and so deserv¬ 
ing of admiration, occur to them at every moment, | 
and with them all those enthusiastic ideas of J 
unciont genius and glory winch the study of so | 
many years of youth so naturally leads them to 
form. Or, if the study of modem poetry has suc¬ 
ceeded to that of the ancient, a thousand other 
Ix’autiful ^sociatioiis are acquired w%ich, instead 
of d(!8troying, serve easily to unite with the foi*meai 
and to afford a new source oMelight. The awful 
forms of Gothic 8ui)erstltion, the wild and roman¬ 
tic imagery which the turbulence of the middle 
ages, the crusades, apd the institution of chivaky, 
have spread over every country of Europe, arise 
fo the imagination in every scene ; is:^eom 2 )anicd 
with all those pleasing recollections of prowess 
Jind adventure, and courteous manuei*8, which 
distinguiBhod those memorable times. With such 
J^ges in their minds, it is not coinmon^iiature 
that appears to surrounePthem. It is nature em- 
ojdUshed and made sacred by the memory of 
and Virf^l, and Milton Ind Tassf; 
ep genius seems still to linger among the scenes 
Which inspired it, knd to irradiate every object 


I where it dwells ; and the creations of their fancy 
' seem the fit inhabitants of that nature which 
their descriptions have clothed with beauty. 

Nor is it only in providing so many sources of 
association that the iiifluenco of an acquaintance 
with poetry consists. It is yet still more powerful 
in giving character to the different appearances of 
nature, in connecting them with various emotions 
and affections of our hearts, and in thus providing 
an almost inexhaustible source either of solemn or 
cheerful meditation. What to ordinary men is 
but common occurrenco or common scenery, to 
those who havo such Jissociations is full of beauty. 
The seasons of the year, which aro marked only 
by the generality of maijftind by the different 
oecupatioiifi or amusenumts they bring, have each 
of them, to guch men, peculiar expressions, and 
awaken them t<i an exercise citlior of pleasing or 
of%wful thought. The seasons of the day, which 
aref regardf-d only by the common spectator as the 
call to labour or to rest, are to them characteristic 
either of^chcewfulness or solemnity, and connected 
with alltke various emotions which these cliaractei’s 
excite. Even the familiar circumstances of general 
nature, which pass unheeded by a conimpn eye, 
the cottage, the slieeii-fold, the curfew, all have 
expressions to them, becaurib, in the compositions 
to >Vliich they have been accustomed, these all are 
associated with peculiar characters, or rendered 
expressive of them, and, leading them to the 
remembrance of such associations, enable thorn to 
behold, with corresponding dispositions, the scenes 
whicli aro before them, and to feel from their 
prospect, tMb same powerful influence which the 
eloquenct! of i>oet| 5 y has ascribed to them. 

Associations of this kind, when acquired in 
early life, arc*Scl^om altogether lost; and whatever 
incoiiveiiiencos thdy may sometimes have with 
regard to the general character, or Iiowevcr much 
they may b8 ridiculed by those w’ho do not ex¬ 
perience tliem, they afe yet productive to those 
who possess them of a jierpetual and innocent 
delight. Nature herself is their friend: in her 
most dreadful, as well as her most lovely scenes, 
tifey can discoiser soihething either to ele> ate tlieir 
imaginations, or to move their hearts ; and amid 
every change of scenery or of climate, can still 
find themselves among the early objects of their 
admiratiun or their love. 


CHAPTER II. 

analysis op this exercise op imagination. 

• SECTION I. 

The illustrations in the preceding chapter seem 
to show, that whtniever the emotions of Sublimity 
or Beauty are felt, that exerci.se of Imagination 
is produced, which consists in the indulgence of a 
train of thought; that when this exercise is pre- 
vefiu>d, these emotionft are unfelt or unperceive^^; 
and that whatever tends to increase this exercise 
of mind, tends in the same proportion to increase 
these emotions. If these illustrations are just, it 
seems reasonable to conclude, that the effect pro¬ 
duced upon the mind by objects of Sublimity and 
Beauty consists in the production of this exercise 
of Imagination. * 
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iUtlioiiffh, however, this conclusion seems to me [ external objects are very frequentJ/ of a simili 
both just and consonant to experience, yet if is in I kind. The greater part of such objects are simp 
itself too general to he considered as a sufficient / indifferent, or at least are regarded as nidiffercn, 
account of the nature of that operation of mind I hi our common hours either of occupation oi 

- - ' amusement: the conceptions which they pivduce, 

by the laws of association, partake of the nature 
or character of the object which orighmlly excited 
them ; and the whole train passes throu/fh our 
jiiuid without leaving any fai*ther emotion, than 
perhaps that general emotion of pleasure which 
accompanies the exorcise of our faculties. It is 
scarcely possible for us to pass an hour of our 
lives'without experienciii|; some train of thought 
of this kind, suggested by some of the external 
objects which liappeA' to surround us. The iiidif- I 
ference with which such trains are either pursued j 
or deserted, is a sufficient evidence that the ideas ! 
of which they arc composed are, in general, of a | 
kind unfitted to produce dny emotion, either of 1 
pleasure or pain. ^ ! 

Til the case of those trains of tliought, on tlie con¬ 
trary, which are suggested by objects either of Sub- | 
liiiiity 01 ^Beauty, 1 apprehend it will be found, that i 
they are in all eases coin]iosed of ideas capable of ! 
exciting some att'ectioii or emotion ; anc^ that not 
only tnc whole succession is accompanied with that 
peculiar emotion, which we call the Emotion of 
Beauty or Sublimity, but that every individual 
idea of such a succession is in itself productive of 
some simple Emotion or other. Thus the ideas ! 
suggest(id by the scenery of Spring, are idc'as pro- ; 
ductive of emotions of Cheerfulness, of Gladness, 
and of Tenderness. The images suggested )jy the i 
prospect of ruins, are images belonging to Bity, 
to Melaiicfioly, and to Admiration. The ideas, in 
the same hiaiincr, awakened by the view of the 
oc€^all in a storm, iij'e ideas of Bower, of Majesty, 
and of Terror. IiifL'very ease where tlie emotions 
of Taste arS*felt, I conceive it will lie found, that 
tlie train of thought which is excited is distiii- 
guislied by some character of emotion, and that it 
by this means distinguislied from our eomraoii 
or ordinary sutyiessions of thought. To prevent | 
a very tedious and unnecessary circumlocution, I 
such idecis may pcrhajis, without any improjiriety, : 


which takes place in the case of such Emotions. 

There ai‘e many trains of ideas of which we are 
conscious, which are unattended with any kind of 
pleasure. There are other operations of mind, in 
whicli such trains of thought are necessarily pro¬ 
duced, without exciting any similar emotion. Even 
in the common hours of life, every man is conscious 
of a continued succession of thoughts passing 
through his mind, suggested either by the presence 
of external objects, or arising from the established 
laws of association: such trains of thought, 
however, are seldom* attended with^ pleasure, 
and still seldoiiier with an emotion correspond¬ 
ing, in any degree, to the emotions of sublimity or 
beauty. « 

There are, in like manner, many cases where 
objects excite a train of tliought in the mind, 
without exciting any emotion of, plciymro or 
delight. The pros})ect of the liousi;, for jnstanct*, 
whtire one has formerly lived, excites very natu¬ 
rally a train of conceptions in the mind ; yet it is 
by no means true that sucli an exercise of imagi¬ 
nation is necessarily accompanied with pleasure, 
for these eoncejitioiis not only may he, hut very 
often iircj of a kind extremely indifferent, and 
sometimes also niinply painful. The numtion of 
an event in history, or of a fact in science, natu¬ 
rally leads us to the conception of a number of 
related events, or similar facts ; yet it is obvious, 
that in such a case the exercise of miitd which iff 
produced, if it is accompanied with any pl(*asurc 
at all, is III most casiis aec()m]>anicd with a jileasure 
very different from that v/Iiicli atteiids«tho emotions 
of sublimity or beauty. i * 

If therefore some train of thought, or some ex¬ 
ercise of Imagination, is necessary fi r tlie pro¬ 
duction of the emotions of Taste, it is obvious tliat 
this is not every train of thoh^it of which we are 
capable. To ascertain, therefore, with any pre¬ 
cision, either the nature oV the causes of these 
emotions, it is previously necessary to mvestigato 
the nature of those trains of tliought that arc i be termed i<leas of Emotion ; and 1 shall beg 


produced by objects of sublimity and beauty, and 
their difference from those ordinary traint^ which 
are unaccompanied witii such pleasure. 

As far as I am able to judge, this difference 
consists in two things. 1«/, In the Nature of the 
ideas or conceptions which compose such trains : 
and, 2dip, In the Nature or Law of their suc¬ 
cession . 

I,—In our ordinary trains of thought, every man 
must be conscious that the ideas which compose 
them are very frequently of a kind whicli cxciti? 
no emotions either of pleasure or pain. There is 
ail infinite variety of oflr ideas, as well as of our 
sensations, that may be tenned indifferent,•which 
are perceived without any sentiment either of pain 
or pleasure, and which pass as it were before the 
mind, without making any farther impression tHan 
simply exciting the conseiousness of their existence. 
That sucli ideas compose a great part, and perhaps 
the greatest part, of our ordinai*y trains of thought, 
is apparent from the single consideration, that 
such trains are seldom attendod with emotion of 
any kind. 

The trains ^f thought which are suggested by 


leave therefore to use the expression in this 
sense. 

^ The first circumstance, then, which seems to 
ilistinguish those trains of thought which are pro¬ 
duced by objects either of Sublimity or Beauty, is, 
that the ideas or conceptions of which they are 
composed, are ideas of Emotion. 

II.—In ou? ordinary trains of thought, there sel¬ 
dom appears any general principle of connexion 
among the ideas which compose them. Each idea, 
indeed, is related, by an established law of our 
nature, to that which immediately preceded and 
th^t which immediately follows it, but in the whole 
series there is no predominant I’elation or bond of 
connexion. This want of general conuQxion is 
so strong, mat even that most general of all rela¬ 
tions, the relation either of pleasure or pain, is 
frequently violated. Images both of the one kind 
and tin other succeed each other in the course of : 
the tniin ; and when we put au end to it, we arc ! 
often at a loss to say, whether the whole scries j 
v\;S pleasant or painful. Of this irregularity, I : 
think e^ery man will be convinced who chooses 
to attend to it. 
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i In those trains, on the contrary, which are sug- I.—Wherever the Emotions of Sublimity oi 
I gested by objects of Sublimity or Beauty, however I Beauty are felt, I believe it will be found, that some 
f slight the connexion between individual thoughts / affection is uniformly excited by the presence 
I juay be, I behove it will be found, that there is / of the object, before the more complex Emotion of 
always some general principle of connexion which / Beauty is felt; and that if no such affection is 
pervades the whole, and gives them some certain / excited, no Emotion of Beauty or Sublimity is pro- 
and definite character. They aro either gay, or I duced. The truth of this observation may be 
pathetic, or melancholy, or solemn, or awful, or / illustrated, both from common language, and 
elevating, &c., according to the nature of the emo- j common experience. 

tioD which is first excited. Thus, the prospect of 1. If any man were to assort, that some object, 


tion winch is nrst exciiea. ui 

a eereiio evening in summer produces first an 
emotion of peacefulness and tranquillity, and then 
suggests a variety of inAges corresponding to this 
primary impression. Tlie sight of a torrent, or 
of a storm, in the same manfier, impresses us first 
with sentiments of awe, or solemnity, or terror, 
and then awakens in our minds a series of con- 
eoptioiis allied to this peculiar emotion. Wlial*- 
cver may be the character of the original emo¬ 
tion, the images which succecii seem all to have a 
relation to this character ; and if we trace them 
hack, we shall discover not only a connexion 
between the individual thoughts of the train, but 
also a general relation among the whole, and a 
confoiTiiity to that peculiar emotion whic]i first 
excited them. 

The train of thought, therefore, whicli takes 
plnce in the mind, upon the prospect of objects of 
sublimity and laiuiity, may be considt;red as con¬ 
sisting in a regular or consistent train of ideas of 
emotion, an<l as distinguished from our ordinary 
trains of thought, 1st, In respect of the nature 
of the ideas of which it is comj)Osed, by their be- 


though positively indiffenint or uninteresting, was 
yet beautiful or sublime, every one would consider 
it as assorting an absurdity. If, on the other 
hand, he were to assert, that the object had neither 
beauty nor sublimity to him, because there was no 
e^ality in, it which could give him any emotion, I 
apprehend wo should not only clearly undei’stand 
his meaning,, but very readily allow lus reason ; 
aiid if the object were such as appeared to us in 
tl» light «ither of Sublimity or Beauty, and we 
wished to make him sensible of it, the way 
that w<» should naturally take w'ould he to point 
out to him some affecting or interesting quality, 
which we imagined he had overlooked, and 
which we felt was the foundation of our own 
emotion. 

There is undoubtedly a very great difference 
betwticn the emotion of Taste, and any simple 
Emotion, as of Cheerfulness, Tenderness, Melan¬ 
choly, Solemnity, Elevation, Terror, &c., as such 
emotions are frequently felt without any sentiment 
of Beauty or Sublimity ; but there is no case, I 
believe, wherti the emotions of Taste are felt, with- 


ing ideas productive of Emotion ; and, 2dly, In •out the pievious production of sonu? such simple 
resixH-t of their Succession, by their being distin- emotion. It is often indeed difficult to say, what 
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giiished by some general principle of connexion, 
which subsists through the yvhole extent of the 
train. • 

The truth of the account whicitl have now 
given of the nature of that train of thought which 
attends tlio emotions of sublimity and beauty, 
must undoubtedly at last be determined by fts 
conformity to general experioricQ»aild observation. 
There are some considtPrations, however, of a very 
obvious and familiar kind, whicli it mayabe useful 
to suggest to the reader, for the purpose of afford¬ 
ing him a method of investigating with accuracy 
the truth of this account. 

If it is true that the ideas which compose that 
train of thought which attends the emotions of 
Tast(^ are uniformly ideas of Emotion, then it 
ought in fact to be found, that no objects or qua¬ 
lities are experienced to be beautiful or sublime, 
but such as are productive of •some simple 
Emotion. ^ 

If it is true that such trai«8 of thought are uni- 


is the quality in the object which produc.es the 
emotion oftbeauty ; and it is sometimes difficult, 
in the case of c«mplcx objects, when different 
qualities unite in the production' of emotion, to 
define the«xact nature of that emotion which wc 
feci ; but whether the general impression we 
rec('ivo is that of gaiety, or tenderness, or nuilan- 
clioly, or solemnity, or elevation, or terror, &c., w'e 
have never any difficfiilty of dotennining ; and so 
strong is our conviotion of the dejiendciiee of the 
emotions of taste upon some such previous simple 
emotion, that whenever we endeavour to explain 
the hpauty or sublimity of any object, we uni¬ 
formly proceed by pointing out the interesting or 
.aftecting quality in it, which is fitted to produce 
this previous emotion. It is not only impossible 
for us to imagine an object of taste, that is not an 
object of emotion ; but it is impossible to describe 
any such object, without resting the description 
upon that quality, oi* those qualities in it, which 
aro productive of simple emotion. 


fomily distinguished by some general principle of r - 2. Every man has had reason to observe a differ- 


connexion, then it ought also to be found, that no 
Composition of objects or qualities produces |ucli 
emotions, in which this Unity of chmracter or of 
emotion is not preserved. , 


ence in his sentiments, with regard to the beauty 
of particular objects, from those of other people ; 
eithef in his considering certain objects as beauti¬ 
ful, which did not appear so to them, or in their 


I shall endeavour, at some length*, to illustrate Considering certain objects as beautiful, which did 


the truth of both these propositions. 

SECPON II. 

That no objects, or qualities in ol^ects, are, in 
fact, felt either as beautiful or sublftne, ^ut sAch 
as are productive of some Simple EraotiBn, seems 
evident from the following familiar considerations. 


nCt appeal’ so to him. Tliere is no instance of 
this more common lhaii in the case of airs* in 
music. In tlie first case of such a difference of 
opinion, we generally endeavour to recollect, 
whether there is not some accidental association 
of pleasure which we have wdth such objects, and 
which affords us that delight which other people 
do not share ; and it not unfrequently happens, 
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that we aBsign such associations as the cause of 
our pleasure, and as our apology for differing from 
their opinion. In the other case, we generally 
take it for granted, that they who feel a beauty 
where we do not, have some pleasing association 
with the object in question of which we are un¬ 
conscious, and which is accordingly productive to 
them of that delight in which we are unable to 
share. In both cases, although w^e may not <li8- 
cover what the particular association is, wc do not 
fail to suppose that some such association exists 
which is the foundation of the sentiment of beauty, 
and to consider* this difference of opinion as suffi¬ 
ciently accounted for on such a supposition. This 
very natural kind of regsoning could not, I think, 
take place, if w^e did not find fwm er.perienct, 
that those objects only are producj:ive of the 
sentiment of beauty which are capable of exciting 
emotion. * • 

3. The differtmt habits and occupatiofts of life 
produce a similar effect on the sentimouts of man- 
Idnd with regard to the objects of T»ste, Isy their 
tendency to confine their sensibility to a .certain 
class of ohjects, and to render all others indifferent 
to them. In our progress from infancy to man¬ 
hood, how much do our sentiments of Beauty 
change with our years ?' how often, in the course 
of this progress, do we look back with contempt, 
or at least with wonder, upon the tastes of our 
earlier days, and the ohjects that gratified them ! 
and how uniformly in all this progress do our 
opinions of beauty coincide with the prevalent 
emotions of our hearts, and with that change of ^ 
sensibility which the progress of life Occasions ! ‘ 
As soon as any class of objects li'sos its import¬ 
ance in our cstiumi, as soon as tlicir presence 
ceases to bring us pleasure, or tl^eir* absence to 
give us pain, the beauty in whidh our infant ima¬ 
gination arrayed them di8a])peai*s, and begins to 
irradiate another class of objects, whfch we are 
willing to flatter ourselves a^e piore deserving of 
such sentimenis, but which have often no other 
value than in their coincid^3nce with those new 
emotions that begin to swell in our breasts. The 
little circle of infant beauty edhtainsp no oth(;r oh-* 
jects than those that can excite the affections of 
the child. The wider range which youth discovers, 
is still limited by the same boundaries which nriurc 
has prescribed to the affections of youth. It is 
only when we arrive at manhood, and still more, < 
when either the liberality of our education, or tlu3 
original capacity of our miuds, have led us to ex¬ 
perience or to participate in all the affections of 
our nature, that we acquire that comprehensive 
taste which can enable us to discover and to relish 
every species of Sublimity and Beauty. 

It is easily observable, also, that besides the 
natural progress of life, the habits of thought 
which men acquire from the diversity of their 
occupations, tend in the same proportion to limit 
their Sense of Beauty or Sublimity, as they limit^ 
their emotions to a particular character or kind. 
Th^ lover reads or hears with indifference of ail 
that is most sublime in the history of ambition, 
and wonders only at the folly of mankind, who 
can Racriflee their ease, their comforts, and all 
the best pleasures of life, to the unsubstantial 
pursuit of power. The man whose life has been 
passed in the pursuits of commerce, and who has 
learned to estifhate everything by its value in 


money, laughs at the labours of the philosopher or 
the poet, and beholds with indifference the most 
splendid pursuits of life, if they are not repaid by 
wealth. The anecdote of a late celebrated ma- 
thoniatician is well known, who read the Paradise 
Lost, without being able to discover in it anything 
that W. 1 S sublime, hut who said that ho could never | 
read the queries at the end of Newton's Optics, j 
without feeling his hair statid on end, and his blood ! 
run cold. There are thousands who have read the j 
old ballad of Chevy Chase, without having their | 
imaginations inflamed with the iaeas of military j 
glory. It is the brave ofily, who, in the perusal 
of it, like the gallant Sir Philip Sidney, feel | 
“ their hearts movctl as by the sound of a 
tnimpet.'* i 

The effect of such habits of mind upon the sense I 
df Beauty may, in some degifeo, be ohstirved in all ’ 
the different (3lasse3 of mankind ; and there are ! 
probably few men,•who have not had occasion to 
remark how much the diversity of tastes cor¬ 
responds j^o the div(3rsity of occupations, and, even 
in the most trifling things, how strongly the senti¬ 
ments of Beauty in different men are expressive 
of their prevailing habits or turn of muni. It is 
only in the higher stations, accordingly, or in the 
liberal professions of life, that we expect to find j 
men cither of a delicate or comprehensive taste. ; 
The inferior situations of life, by contracting the ! 
knowledge and the affections of men within very j 
narrow limits, produce insensibly a similar contrac¬ 
tion in their notions of the beautiful or the sublime. 
The finest natural taste is seldom found able to 
withstand ^.hat narrowness and insensibility of 
mind, wliicl) is perhaps necessarily acquired by the * 
minute and uninteresting dtitails of the mechanical ; 
arts ; and they wha have been doomed, by their 
])rofeBsion8, ^o pass tftcir earlier years in ])opulous i 
and coniiner&al cities, and in the narrow' and * 
selfish pursuits which prevail there, soon lose that j 
sensibility which is the most natural of all,—the (j 
Risibility to the beauties of the country; because j i 
they lose all those sentiments of tendernoss and [ i 
iniioqence which are the iTmndation of much the , • 
greater fft-rt of the associations we connect with ' 
tlic scenery of nature. 

4. The difference of original character, or the 
natural tendency of our minds to ])articu]ar kinds 
< 4 f emotion, j)rodiiceH a similar difference in our 
sentiments ef beauty, and serves in a very obvious 
manner to limit our taste to a certain class or 
character of objects. There arc men, for instance, 
who, in all the varieties of external nature, find 
nothing boaurfful but as it tends to awaken in 
tlann a sentiment of sadness; who meet the return 
of Spring with minds Tnily prophetic of its decay; 
and who follow the decline of Autumn with no 
othei' remembrance than that the beauties of the 
yeawarc gone. There are m<)n, on the contrary, 
to W'honi every-appearance of Nature is beautiful, 
as awakening a sentiment of gaiety ; to f^hom 
Spring and Autumn alike are welcome, because 
they bring to them only different images of joy ; 
and who, even in the most desolate and wintry 
scenes, yet able to discover something in 
which their hearts may rcj'oice. It is not, surely, 
that Nature herself is different, that so different 
effoVts ayt^produced upon the imaginations of these 
men; but it is because the original constitution of 
their minds has led them to different habits of 
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emotion,—because tHeir iinaginations seize only 
tlioso expressions in nature which are allied to 
their prevailing dispositions,—^aud because every 
other ap])earaiice is indifferent to them but those 
which fall in with the peculiar sensibility of their 
hearts. The gaiety of nature alone is beautiful 
to the cheerful man ; its melancholy, to the man 
of sadness ; because these alone an; the <|ualities 
wh ieh accord witli the emotions they are accustomed 
to cherish, and in which their iinaginations delight 
to indulge. 

The same ^servation is equally applicable to 
the different tastes of fleii in Poetry, and the rest 
of the fine arts ; and the productions tjiat all men 
peculiarly admire arc thosie which suit that pecu¬ 
liar strain of emotion, to which, from their original 
c(nistitution, tlujy are most strongly disposed. The 
ardent and gallant mind sickens at the insipidity 
of jjastoral, and the languor of elegiac poetry, and 
delights only in the groat int^*rc9ts of the Tragic 
and the Epic Muse. The hmder and romantic 
peruse with indifference the Iliad and the Para¬ 
dise Lost, and return with gladiies.f to those 
favoured compositions, which are descriptive of 
the joys or sorrows of Love. The gay and the 
frivolous, on the contrary, alike insensible to the 
sentiments cither of tenderness or magnaniinity, 
find their delight in that cold hut lively style of 
po(‘try wliich has bfjcm produced by the gallantry 
of modern times, and which, in its principal fea¬ 
tures, is so strongly characteristic of the passion 
itself. In general, those kinds of poetry only are 
delightful, or awaken us to any very sensible 
emotions of sublimity or beauty, whicli fall in 
with our peculiar habits of sentiment or feeling ; 
and if it rarely happens that one spoefies of poetry 
is relished to the (;xclusion of every other, it arises 
only from this, that it is visually rare that one 
species of emotion should have so tfftmpletely the 
dominion of the heart, as to exclude all emotions 
of any other kind. In proportion, however, as our 
sensil)ility is weak, witli regard to any class of Jb- 
jocts, it is observable, that our qpiisfe of sublimity 
or beauty in such objects is weak in the same 
proportion ; and wherever it happens (f|jr it Some¬ 
times docs happen), that men, from their original 
constitution, are incapable of any one species of 
emotion, I believe it will also be found, that they 
an* equally insensible to all the sublimity or beautv 
which the rest of the world find in the objects of 
such emotion. 

5. Besides the influence of permanent habits of 
thought, or of the diversities of original disposition, 
upon our sentiments of Beauty, enpry man must 
have Imd occasion to observe that the perceptmn 
of Beauty depends also on tbp temporary sensibility 
k of his mmd ; and that even objects of the most 
experienced beauty fail in exciting their usual 
ddight, when they occur to him in moments when 
be is under the dominion of different emotions from 
those^witli which ho usually regards them. In our 
seasons of gaiety, we behold with indifference the 
same objects which delight our imaginations when 
we are under the impressions of tenderness or me¬ 
lancholy. In our seasons of despondence*we turn, 
with some kind of aversion, from the objects or the 
reflections that enchant us in our hours of gaiety. 
In the common hours of life, in the same maimer, 
when we are cither busy or unoccupied,%nd when 
our minds are free from every kind of sensibility. 


the objects of taste make but a feeble impression 
upon us ; and are either altogether neglected, or 
tacitly reserved till another time, when we may bo 
more in the temper to enjoy them. The husband¬ 
man who goes out to observe the state of his 
grounds, the man of business who walks forth to 
ruminate about his affairs, or the philosopher, to 
reason or reflect, whatever their natural sensibi¬ 
lities may be, arc; at such times insensible to every 
beauty that the scenery of nature may exhibit ; 
nor do they begin to feel tliem until they withdraw 
]Uioir attention from the jiarticular objects of their 
thought, and abandon themselves to the emotions 
which such scenes may happen to inspire. 

There arc eyen moments of listlessness and lan¬ 
guor, in which no objecife of I’liste whatever can 
excite their usual delight, in which our favourite 
landscapes^.our favourite airs, c.ease altogether 
|o affect us ; and when sometirnos we almost 
wonder what is the secret spell that hangs over 
our minds, and prevents us from enjoying the 
pleasuj^'es tljat are within our reach, it is not 
that the objects of such pb'asures are changed ; it 
is not oven that wo have not the wish to mijoy them, 
for this wo frequimtly attempt, and attempt in 
vain ; but it is because we come to them either 
with minds fatigued, and»with spirits below their 
usual tone, or under the influence of other feelings 
than are necessary for their enjoyment. Whenever 
wc return to that state of mind which is favourable 
to such emotions, our delight returns with it, and 
the objects of such pleasures become as favourite 
as before. 

11.— It is further observable, that our sense of the 
Beauty or Sublimity of every object depends upon 
that quality or those qualities of it which we con¬ 
sider ; aiidithat objects of the most acknowledged 
beauty cease fb alfect us with such emotions, when 
wc make any of their indifferent or uninteresting 
qualities ijie object of our consideration. There 
is no production of '>^aste whatever which has not 
many qualities of very indifferent kind ; and 
there can he no doubt, both that we have it in our 
power to make any oY these qualities the object of 
tour attention, and rtliat we very often do so, with¬ 
out regarding any of those qualities of emotion, 
upon which its Beauty or its Sublimity is founded. 
Ill such cases, I believe every one has felt, that 
the iSlect upon his mind corresponds to the quality 
, he considers. 

1. It is difficult, for instance, to enumerate the 
various qualiti(?s which may produce the Emotion 
of Beauty in the statues of the Venns de Medicis, 
or the Apollo Belvidere ; yet it is undoubtedly 
possible for any man to see these master-pieces of 
statuary, and yet feel no emotion of beauty. The 
delicacy, the modesty, the timidity of the one, the 
grace, the dignity, the majesty of the other, and in 
both, the inimitable art with which these charac¬ 
ters %iro expressed, are, in general, the qualities 
which first impress themselves upon the imagina¬ 
tion of the spectator; yet the man of the best taste 
ifiay afterwards see them, without thinking of any 
such expressions. Be may observe their dimen¬ 
sions, he may study ilieir proportions, he may at¬ 
tend to the particular state of their preservation, 
the history of their discovery, or even the nature 
of the marble of which they are made. All these 
are as truly qualities of these statues as their ma¬ 
jesty or their grace, and may certainly,at particular 
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times, happen to engage the attention of the n!^ 
of the most refined taste. That in such cases no | 
Emotion of Beauty would be felt, and that before j 
it could be felt it would be necessary for the spec¬ 
tator to withdraw his mind from the consideration 
of such unaffccting qualities, is too obvious to 
retire any illustration. 

The same observation is applicable to every 
other production of Taste. There is no poem, 
no painting, no musical composition, how'ever 
beautiful or sublime, that has not many qualities 
or attributes that are altogether uninteresting, 
and which may not be made the object of attention 
at particular times, although in general tlu^y are 
left out of considemtion. The Inversions of Milton, 
the compound Epithets of Thoipsoii, arenas really, 
qualities of their compositions, as the sublimity of 
the one, or the tenderness of the other. 'Tlic pt'rson 
who should make such qualities alone the object 
of his attention, in the perusal of the S(wsons, or 
the Paradise Lost, though he might c(jrtainly 
receive some instruction, would doubtless receive 
little delight; and if he were really capable of 
feeling the Sublimity or Beauty which distingui.sh 
these compositions, it must be to other and more 
affecting (jualities of them that he must turn his 
regard. While these minute and unaftecting cir¬ 
cumstances were the objects of his attention, he 
could be conscious of no greater emotion than 
what he might receive from the perusal of the 
most unaniraated prose. It is in consequence of 
this that the exercise of Criticism nevesr fails to 
destroy, for the time, our scmsibility to the beauty 
of every composition, and that habits ofethis kiinl 
so generally end in destroying Hj^e sensibility of 
Taste. They accustom us to consider ev(*ry com¬ 
position in relation only to rules;*they turn 
our attention from those qualiticiimpon which their 
effect is founded as objcjcts of Taste, to the con¬ 
sideration of the principles by which tills effect is 
attained; and, instead of that'd<!ep and enthusiastic 
delight which the perceptionof‘ifcauty or Sublimity 
bestows, they afford us at last no higher enjo}Tnent 
than what arises from the obm?rvation of the ser¬ 
vile dexterity of Art. ‘ , ‘ 

2. The effect of Familiarity, which has so often 
been observed in dimiuishing our sensibility to 
the objects of Taste, may serve also as an illustra¬ 
tion of the same principle. This effect indeed is 
generally resolved into the influence of habit, 
which in this, as in every other case, is supposed 
to diminish the strength of our emotions; yet that 
it is not solely to be ascribed to habit, seems evi¬ 
dent from the following consideration, that sucdi 
indifference is never permanent, and that there are 
times wlien the most familiar objects awaken us to 
the fullest sense of their beauty. The necessity 
which we are under of considering all such objects 
when familiar in very different aspects from those in 
which they appear to us as objects of Beauty^ and 
of attending only to their unaffecting qualities, may 
perhaps better account both for this gradual decay 
of qpr seifeibility, and for its temporary returns. ‘ 

When a man of any taste, for instance, first 
settles in a iDmantic country, he is willing to 
flatter hunself that he can never be satiated with its 
beauties, and that in their contemplation he shall 
continue to receive the same exquisite delight. 
The aspect in which he now sees them is solely that 
in which they a>e calculated to produce Emotion. 


The streams are known to him only by their gen¬ 
tleness or their majesty, the woods by their solem¬ 
nity, the rocks by their awfulncss or terror. In a 
very short time, however, he is forced to consider 
them in very different lights. They are useful to 
him for some purposes, either of occupation or 
amusement. They serve as distinctions of different 
properties or of different divisions of the country. 
They become boundaries or land-marLs, by which 
his knowledge of the neighbourhood is ascertained. 
It is with these qualities that he hears them usually 
spoken of by all who surround him. It is in this 
light that he must often spnak and think of them 
himself. lUis with these qualities accordingly, that 
he comes at last insenjfibly to consider them in the 
common hours of his life. Even a circum.staiice 
so trifling as the assignation of particular nam(»s, 
coatrihutes in a great degree to produccj this effect; 
because the use of such nahies, in marking the 
particular situatioi^or place of sufch objects, 
naturally leads him to consider the objects them¬ 
selves in no other light than that of their ])lace or 
situation. * It is with very different ftjolings that 
he must now regard the objects that were once so 
full of Ijcauty. They new occur to his mipd, only 
as topographical distinctions, and are beheld with 
the indifference such qualiti(*s naturally produce. 
Their majesty, their solemnity, their terror, See. 
are gradually obscured, under the mass of unaflect- 
ing qualities with which he is obliged to consider 
them ; and exct'pting at those times when either 
their aj>pearanecs or their expressions are new, 
or when some other incident has awakened that 
tone or tem^)er of thought with whieli their expres¬ 
sions agree, and when of consequence he is disposed 
to consider ‘them in the light of this expression 
alone, he must ho (jontent at last to pass his lib; 
without any pcrceptidii of their beauty. 

It is on the^iaine account that tin? great and the 
opulent become gradually so indiftcreiit to those 
articles of elegance or magnificence with which 
thiy are surrounded, and which are so effectual in 
exciting the admivation of other m(;n. The man 
of inferior rank, whose situation prevciiits him from 
all fainiliapity with such objects, secs them in the 
light of their magnificence and elegance alone; he 
sees them, too, as signs of tliat happine.ss and re¬ 
fined pleasure, which men in liis condition so usually 
^id so falsely attribute to those of elevated rank ; 
and he feels accordingly all that unmiiigled emo¬ 
tion of admiration wliich such expressions are fitted 
to produce. But the possessor must often see them 
in different lights. Whatever may be their ele¬ 
gance or theiribeauty, they still servo some end, or 
aq(»wer some purpose of his establishment, 'riicy 
are destined to some ^particular use, or are orna¬ 
ments of some particular place: they are articles 
in the furniture of such a room, or ingredients in 
the imposition of such a scene : they wore de¬ 
signed by such an artist, executed after such a 
model, or cos^ such a sum of money. In suph, or 
in some other equally uninteresting light, he must 
frequently bo obliged both to speak and to think of 
them. In proportion as the habit of considering 
them in aach a light increases, his disposition or 
his opportunity to consider them as objects of 
taste diminishes. Their elegance or their magni- 
ficcV}ce graduklly disappears, until at last he comes 
to regard ^liein (excepting at particular times) witli 
no farther emotion than what he receives from 
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the common furniture of his house. The appli¬ 
cation of th(i same observation to many more im¬ 
portant sources of our ha])piiies8 is too obvious to 
require any illustration. 

There is no man, in like manner, acquainted 
with the history or the literature of antiquity, who 
has not felt his imai^iiiation inflamed by the most 
trilling cirenmstaiices connected wdth such periods. 
The naiiK's of the llyssus, the Tiber, the Forum, 
tlic Capitol, &c., have a kind of established gran¬ 
deur ill our apprehensions, because the only light 
in which wc regard them is that of their relation 
to those past scenes of gft'atness. No man, how ¬ 
ever, is weak ciiougli to heliey', that to tlfb citizen 
of AtluMis, or of Home, such names were produc¬ 
tive of similar emotions. To him they undoubtedly 
c<uiveyeil no otlu'r ideas than those of the parti- 1 
eiilar divisions of the gity in wdiich he dwidt, and 
wen* heard, (^eoiisf'quence, with the same iiidif- 
f(*renee that tflf citizen of Loiulofi now hears of the 
Strand, or the Tower, 

Tht‘ infliK'nce of Fashion, in producing so 
freijui'iii ri'vohitionsiu the sentiments of men, with 
regard to tho beauty of those objiicts to which it 
extends, aiid in <lisposiiig us to neglect or to di^pise 
at OIK* tiuK* th(‘ objects which w'c considered as 
heautiful beflire, may p(u*liaj)s |j(* explained u]»oii 
tlie sanu* prineijih*. j'\isliion may bo eonsiden.'d 
ill general as the custom of the great. It is the 
dr(*ss, the furnituiv', the language, the manners of 
tlie great w-orld, wliich constitute what is called 
th(' fashion in (‘acli of tlu'se articles, and which 
tie* rest of maiikiinl are in sucli haste to adopt, 
after their example. Whatever the regl beauty 
or proprii'ty of tliese articles may be, is not in 
this liglit that wv consider them. They are the 
signs of that (degance and ta.Jrf,e and splendour 
wliich is HO liberally attributed elev'a^ed rank ; 
tlu‘y are associated w'itli the consequf'iiee which 
such situations bestow ; and they cstabli.^ih a kind 
of external distinction between this (*nvied station, J 
and those humlili^ and mortifying conditions ot” 
life to which no man is willing ti#belong, it is 
in the light tlieri'fore of fliis connexion only tl^it 
V(*ar(' disposed to consider them; and tlfey ac¬ 
cordingly aflect us with the same emotion of dt*- 
liglit, w'liich we receive* from the consideration of 
taste or elegamre in more pi'rmanent instances. 
Ah soon, however, as this assoeiatioii is desti’oyeil, 
as soon as the caprict* or the inconstancy of the 
gi’oat have introduced other usages in tlieir place, 
n|iro])inion of th(*irheaiity is immediately destroyed. 
Hio (juality which was formerly so jdeasing or so 
intcivHting in them, the quality wdiicA aloiio we 
considered, is now appropriated to other objects, 
and our admiration readily tnuifcfers itself to those 
iu*W(T foms which have risen iuto distinction from 
fhe same cause. Tim forsaken Fashion,, what- 

«uvy be its real qy intrinsic beauty, falls, for 
the present at h^ast, into negh'ct or contempt; be¬ 
cause eitiier our admiration ef it was fou^ided only 
apon that quality which it has lost, or because it 
has now descended to the inferior ranks, and is of 
consecj ueuce associatiid with ideas of meanness and 
'^algarity. A few years bring round agaifl the 
^auie Fashion. The same •association attends it, 
and our admiration is renewed as before. It is on 
'c same account that they wdio are nfostJiabky 
nv K Fa^ildon are people on whose 

mas tlie slighter associations have :i strong cfl’ect. 


A plain man is incapable of such associations : a 
man of sense is above them ; but the young and 
the frivolous, whose principhis of Taste arc either 
unformed, or whose minds are unable to inuintain 
any settled opinions, are apt to lose sight of every 
other quality in such ubji'.cts but their relation to 
the ])ractiee of tin; great, and of course to suffer 
tlieir sentiments of hijaiity to vary witli the caprice 
of this practiei;. It is the same cause whiL*h at¬ 
taches the old to the fashions of their youtli. They 
are associat(;d with the mmiiory of their better 
days, with a thousand recollections of happiness 
and gai(;ty and h(;ai'tfelt ])l(;aHiircH, which they 
experience now no more. Tin; Fashions of modern 
times have no such pleasiuffassmriatious to them. 
TlR'y 'are (•onnected-to them only with idt*as of 
thoughtless gaiety, or ehildish caprice. It is the 
Fashions jof their youth alone, therefore, that tliey 
consider as heautiful. 

rti.—It' *may farther he ohservetl, that the de¬ 
pendence of Tasti;npon Sensibility, or the necessity 
of some ^nnph* Emotion being excited, ’nefure tlie 
Beauty or Sublimity of any object is pere<*ivcd, is 
so far from b(;ing remote from general observa¬ 
tion, that it is the foundation of some of the most 
eonmioii judgments we forip wdtli regard to the 
cliaraetei’K of men. 

1. WIkmi we ari'hutsliglitly acquainted with any 
])crson, and have had no opportunities of knowing 
the particular nature of his sentiments or turn of 
mind, w'o never vtuitiire to pronounce, or even to 
guess, with regard to Jiis taste ; and if, in such a 
s^\g(‘of our acquaintance, we And that his opinions 
of Beauty are w.vy diflereiit from our own, w^e are 
so far from la'ing ^irpris(?d at it, that we set our¬ 
selves very deliberately to account for it, I'ither 
by recalliug to mind those liabils or occupations 
of his life vvbicli nl!iy have led him to diflerent 
kinds of emotion, or by siqiposing that bis natural 
sensibility is \v.ry diflcriyit from our own. On the 
other hand, when w^<;#are wadi acquainted with 
any person, and know intimately the }iarticuIaT 
turn or sensibility of hisimind, although we should 
never have hajqxuied jt-o know his sentiirnuits of 
Sufilimity or Heauty, wo yet venture very boldly 
to ]tronounee, whether any jiartieular class of ob- 
jeeis will afft'Ct him with such si'iitimeiits or not. 
The foutdation of our judgment, in such cases, is 
•till' agrei'ineut or disagreement of siieli objeirts 
whh the particular turn or character of liis aflec- 
tioiis ; and if w<; arc well ac([uainte(l with the per¬ 
son, our judgment is seldom wrong. In the same 
manner, although we are altogt'ther unacquainted 
with any person, yet if wo are informed of his par¬ 
ticular Taste, or of his favourite objects of Beauty 
or. Sublimity, we not only feel ourselves disposed 
to conclude from thence, with regard to his par¬ 
ticular turn or character of mind, but if the in- 
stauecs ^ro sufliciently numerous, wc in general 
conclude right. It is scarcely possible for any 
man to read the works of a poet, without forming 
somi^ judgment of his character and affections as 
a man, or without contludiug, that the magiia-* 
nimity, the tenderness, the gaiety, or the melan¬ 
choly, distinguished him in private life, which 
characterise the scenes or descriptions of his works. 

I am far from contending, that such judgments in 
general are just; not only fi‘om the i‘ashn(;ss with 
w hich they so commonly are formed, byt still more 
in those cases where we reason from any person’s 
c 
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I Taste, from the impossibility of knowing whether 
tliia Tasto is genuine, or whether it is founded 
upon some accidental associations. All that 1 
! mean to conclude is, that such judgments arc a 
' i>roof of the connexion between Taste and Sensi¬ 
bility ; and that they could not be formed, unless 
I we found from experience, that no qualities aft’ect 
' us with the Tleasui*(‘H of Taste, but such as are 
l)roductiv(^ of some simple Emotion. 

I 2. It is farther to be <>bserv(‘(l, that the sense 
] 1 of the dependence of the Emotions of Sublimity 
j or Beauty u}»on the accidental or hnnporary dis- 

I position of the mind is also very strongly exju’essed, 

i , both in common conduct and in common conversa- 
; tion. Toamanunderso^iepresent iinpnjssionof joy, 

we should not venture to api>oal witli regard to l^ie 
: Beauty of any melancholy or pathetiq composition. 

; To a man under the doininion of sort-ow, we should 
I much less presume to present even tlu; most beAu- 
! tiful composition, which contained onlj imaged of 
' joy. In both cases, we should feel that tlui com¬ 
positions in question demanded differentl^motions 
from those that the pei’sons had in their j)o\ver to 
i bestow; that while their })resent dispositions con¬ 
tinued, there w'as no chance of the conipo.«ition’s 
btdng interesting to them; and if we really wished 
to know tlu'ir opinions, w(r would naturally wait 
: till we found them in such a <lisposition as was 
i favourabh' to the c?motions to which either of tht; 

' compositions was addressed. 

When any poem, or painting, or scene in naliin' 
i peculiarly aftects us, w^e are generally in haste? to 
show it to some friend, whose tasto we know 
similar to our owm ; and our minds Are not fully 
I' satiated w itli its b(?auties, until we ai*e able to 
I! unite with our owui peculiar emotion that pleasing 
i; surprise which we participate w jtli V)ne to whom 

II it is new, and that sentiment gladness, which it 

j, is so natural to feel, when we hnd that we have 
j I been able to communicate delight. A't sometimes 
I; happens, however, that tftq pc.Tson to whom w^e 
11 show it does not feel the pleasure \ve expected, 
i In such a case, though wc; are a little surprised, 

I we are not much disapjminted. We tell him, that 
I; he happens not to be in the humour to be j)lease*d ; 

! that at another time we arc sure he will feel its 
! beauty; and though w'e should not haj)p(ui to know 
I what is the peculiar cause of his inditferrice, we 
I yet satisfy ourselves tliat there is .some cause 

which prevents him from the indulgence of the 
particular emotion which the scene or the compo¬ 
sition demands, and which we know he is in gene¬ 
ral dis[)osed to indulge. 11 happens, accordingly, if 
we are really well acquainted with the person, and 
if this beauty is not founded upon some particular 
association of our own, that our expectation is grati¬ 
fied, and that, when he returns to his ordinary temper 
of mind, he. becomes sensible to all the beauty or 
sublimity which we had found in it. Many other 
: instances of the same kind might be produced. In 
, all cases, 1 think, whore we discover in other peo- 
I pie a weaker s(?nse with regard to the beau^* of 
particular objects than in /mrsclves, and when we 
can recollect no accidental association which may 
account for tht? superiority of our own emotion, 
we are naturally inclined to attribute it either to 
sonie temporary occupation or embarrassment of 
their minds when such objects were presented to 
them, or if we find that this was not the case, to 
some origin%,l deficiency in the sensibility of 


their hearts. To say that a man has no feelings 
of tenderness or magnanimity, accounts to us at 
once for his want of sensibility to the beauty of 
any actions or sj)ecic8 of composition, which are 
founded on such emotions. In the same manner, 
to say that at any particular time he was under 
the dominion of oppositt* feelings, as fully accounts 
to us for his ins(?iisibility at such a time to the* 
beauty of such actions or compositions. I appre¬ 
hend, that these very natural and very common 
judgments could Jiot be fornie<l, unle.ss we found 
from experien<?e, that those qualities only an? felt 
as b('autiful or sublime \#nch arc found to produce 
emotionf 

IV.—The proposition which I have now endea¬ 
voured to ilhistrat(? might be illustrated from a 
variety of other consid(*r.ition.s, and particulajdy 
•from the nature of the Fine Arts. The object of 
tlu’se Arts is to produci? flu* Emotions of Taste ; 
and it might easij|/ bt? shown, ^ 

1. ^J’hat the only subjects that tire in themselves 
]>roper^for the imitation of these Arts, are such 
tis are pro<luctivo of some species of Simple Emo¬ 
tion : 

2. JThat when th(?sc‘ .subjects are of q contrary 
kind, the method by which alone they can be ren¬ 
dered either beautiful or sublime is by the addi¬ 
tion of somt? interesting or affecting quality : 

it That the extent, as well as the power of the 
different fine arts, in ]»roducing such emotions, is 
in proportion to tlu; capacity which they afford 
the artist of making such additions ; and that, in 
tliis respect, Poetry, by t‘ni})loying the instrunu'ut 
of langiu^ge, by iiu'ans of which it <*aii t‘X}>ress 
evi!ry quality of iniiul .as widl as of body, has a 
<lecided suj)eriority over the rest of these arts, 
which are limited,to the expres.sion of thequalituis 
of body alpne. 

The.se c<ynsiderations, however, besides their 
being familiar to those who have reficicted upon 
these subjects, W'ouhl necessarily lead to discus- 
*’sions far beyond the limits of th(?se Essays. The 
reader Who wonld wish to see some of these ])rin- 
ciples illustrated, will fhul it very fully and very 
beautiftally done in Dr. Beattie’s Ks.says upon 
Poetry and Music. 

If the preceding illustrations are just: if it is 
found that no qualiti(;s are felt, either as beautifid 
, or sublime, but such as accord with the habitual 
or temporary sensibility of our minds ; that objects 
of the most acknowledgijd beauty fail to cxciti* 
their usual emotions when we regard them in the 
light of any of their uninteresting or unaftecting 
qualities ; 2tnd that our common judgments of the 
r characters of men are founded upon this expe¬ 
rience,—it seems lliat there can be no doubt of 
the truth of the proposition itself. 

SECTION III. 

If it is frue that those trains of thougSit which 
attend the Emotions of Taste are uniformly dis¬ 
tinguished by some general principle of connexion, 
it ought to be found, that no Composition of objects 
or qualities in fact produces such emotions, in 
which this Unity of cha>racter or of emotion is not 
pres(?rved. This pi’oposition al.so may ho illus- 
irated frdm the most superficial review of the 
Principles of Composition, in the different Arts ol 
Taste. 





OF SUBLIMITY AND BKAUTY. 


I. _Tliort^ is no man of common Taste who has 

not oftcni lamented that confusion of expression 
which so frequently takes place, even in the most 
beautiful scenes of real nature, and which pre¬ 
vents him from indulging to the full the peculiar 
emotion which the scene itself is fitted to inspire. 
Th(! cheerfulness of the morning is often disturbed 
by cu’cumstaiUHJS of minute or laborious occupa- 
j f —the solemnity of noon by noise and bustling 

industry, — the tranquillity and melancholy of 
evening by vivacity and vulgar gaiety. It is 
sel<lom even that any^ unity of character is pre- 
s(‘rved among the inanimate objects^ of sutrh 
sc(;ncry. The sublimest situations are often dis- 
ligured by objects that we feel unworthy of them, 

_by the ti’aces of cultivation, or attempts towards 

imi>rov('m(mt,—by the poverty of their woods, 'jr 
! of their streams, or s«*)me other of their great con- 
i stituent features,—by appearances of uniformity 
I or regularity, that almost indfice the idea of art. 
i The loveliest scenes, in the same manner, are fre- 
! qiKMitly disturbed by unaecording circuihstances ; 

_by the signs of cultivation,—the regularity of 

; iiielosuri's,—tlu' traces of manufactures, and, what 
; is worH(*than all, by the presumptuous eiiiLellish- 
i nients of fantastic Taste. Amiri this confusion of 
I incidents, the general character of the scene ls 
altogethr'r lost : we scarerdy know to what class 
j of ohjeets to give our attention ; and having 
j viewed it with astonishment, rather than with 
rlelight, wii at last busy ourselves in imaginary 
I iin])rovenients, and in conceiving what its beauty 
I might be, if (;very fr'atnrt; wire removed which 
now s(‘rvi‘s to interrupt its oxprcssibti, and to 
diminish its (‘fleet. • 

I What we thus atbmipf in imagination, it is the 
luisiness of the art of (jardetihig to (execute ; and 
the gn^at source* of tin* superiority pf its produc- 
! tions to tlu? original scciu^s in nature consists in 
I tlu' purity and harmony of its composition, in tlie 
I power which tlu; artist t?njoys, to remove from hm 
; Iarids(*ape whatever is hostih; to its ^effect, or 
unsuited t(» its characl|er, and, 5y seh*cting only 
such circiimstanees us accord with the gti^ieral ex- 
{)r(‘Ssion of the seeiu;, to awakt'n an emotion more 
i full, niort* sim])l(', and more harmonious, than any 
; we ciiii r(;ceiv(; from the seciues of nature itself. 

It is by this rule, ac(;ordingly, that the excel- 
i lence of all such compositions is tletermined. In* 
; real nature*, we often forgive?, or are willing to 
' forget, slight inaccuracies or trifling inconsistencies; 

; hut in such productions of design, wo expect and 
I require more perfect corresponde;ice. Every 
I object that is not suited to the chameter of the 
: sceme*, or that has not an effect in strengthening 
tile expression by which it*i8 dlstinguislicd, we 
condemn as an intrusion, and consider as a re¬ 
proach upon the taste of the artist. When this 
expectation, on the •contrary, is fully gratified— 
'vheii tile circumstances of the sccimry are all 
^ucli at accord with the peculiar enibtion which 
the scene is fitted to inspire—when the hand of 
tile artist disajipears, and the embellishments of 
' his fancy press themselves upon our beliqj, aa the 
voluntary profusion of jiature—wo immediately 
pronounce that the composition is perfect; we 
Jicknowledge that he lias attained the^ end of Ijis 
J ‘"‘-rt; anel, in yielding ourselves up to thejemotiou 
I wlneh his composition demands, we afford him 
the most convincing mark of our applause. In 




the pow'er which the art of gardening thus pos¬ 
sesses, in common with tho other fine arts, of 
withdrawing from its imitations whatever is incon¬ 
sistent with their expression, and of adding what¬ 
ever may contribute to strengthen, or to extend 
their eff’oet, consists tlie great sujioriority which 
it possesses over tho originals from which they 
are copied. 

11.—The art of Landscape-painting Is yet supe¬ 
rior in its effect, from the capacity w hich tho artist 
enjoys, of giving both greater extent and greater 
unity to his composition. In the art of gardening, 
tho great materials of tho scene are provided by 
Nature, and the artist must satisfy himself with 
that degree of expression which she has bestowed. 

Ill a landscape, on the contrary, the painter has 
the choice* df the cireumstaiices he is to represent, 
q^id can give whatever force or exte'iit lie pleases 
t(i the expression he wishes to convey. In gar¬ 
dening, the materials of the scene are fe;w’, and 
those iJew lynvieldy; and the artist must often 
content himself w'ith the reflection, that he has 
givem tlie best disposition in his power to the 
scanty and intractable materials of nature, lu a 
lanclsca])e, on the contrary, tho whole range of 
scenery is before tho eye c4’ the painter. Ho may 
select from a thousanel scenes the circumstances 
Avhich are to characterise a single composition, 
and may unite into one exprt;ssion the scattercfl 
features with wdiich nature has fe(;bly marked a 
thousand situations. The momentary e^ffects of 
light or shade, the; fortunate; incidents which chance 
•sometimt;s, throws in, to improve the expression 
of real scenery^ and which can never again be 
ve;called, he has it in his ]»ovver to perpetuate upon 
his canvas i above all, the occupations of men, 
so important in dqjcrmiuiiig or in heightening the 
! characters of nature, and which are seldom com¬ 
patible wity the scones of gardening, fall easily 
within the roach of hts iiiiitation, and afford him 
the means of prodifchig both greater strength and 
greater unity of expression, than is to be found 
either in the rude or In tho embellislie;d state of 
Jieal scenery. • 

While it is by the invention of such circum¬ 
stances that w e estimate tho genius of the artist, 
it is by their composition that his taste is uniformly 
deteriniiied. The mere assemblage of j)icturesejue; 
incidents, the most unimproved taste will condeinii. 
^ome general principle is universally demanded, 
some decided cxpre.;ssiou, to which the meaning of 
the several parts may be referred, and which, by 
affording us, as it were, the k(;y of the scene, may 
lead us to ft;el, from thfe whole of the composition, j 
that full and undisturbed emotion whkjli we are? ! 
prepared to indulge. It is this purity and simpli- ' 
city of composition, accordingly, which has uid- 
formly distinguisheel the great masters of the art 
from 4he mere copiers of nature. It is by their 
adherence to it that theur fame has been attained; 
and the names of Salvator and Claude Lorrain 
can scarcely be mentioned, without bringing ^o 
mind the peculiar character of their compositions, 
and the different emotions which their represent¬ 
ations of nature are destined to produce. 

It is not, however, on our first acquaintance 
with this art, tliat we either discover its capacity, 
or fe;el its efibets ; and perhaps the progress of 
Taste;, in this respect, may afford ai*fiirther illus¬ 
tration of the great and fundamental principle of 
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Composition. What we fii’st nndcrstaiul of paint¬ 
ing; is, that it is a simple art of imitation, and 
wliat we expect to find in it is the I'eprcsentation 
of the common scenes of nature that surround us. 
It is with some degree of surprise, accordingly, 
that we at first observe the different scenery with 
which the painter presents us, and with an emotion 
rather of wonder than of delight, that we gaze at 
a stylo of landscape, which has so UttU> resem¬ 
blance to the ordinary views to wdiich we are 
accustomed. In the copy of a rt^al scene, we can 
discover and admire the skill of the artist ; but in 
the njprcsentation of desert or of desolate j)ro- 
s])ccts, in appearances pl‘ solitude or tempest, we 
perceive no traces of imitation, and wapider only 
at the perversity of taste, which could have led to 
the choice of so disagreeable subj<*ctB.* 

As soon, however, as from tlu* progress of oi^’ 
own sensibility, or from our aeqiiaintn-nce wkh 
poetical composition, we l)(‘gin to connect <‘xpres- 
sion with such vic'ws of jiature, we,hegii*,:»lso to 
understand and to ft^el the ht'auties of landseape- 
paiiiting. It is with a diffen^nt view that wi‘ now 
consider it. It is not for imitation we look, hut 
for character. It is not the art, but the genius of 
the painter, which not/ gives value to his comj)o- 
sitioiis : and the language he c“in})loys is found 
not only to speak to the eye, hut to affect the 
imagination and tin; heart. It is nut now a simple 
copy \vhi<di wc see, nor is our emotion limited to 
the cold pleasure wdiich arises from the [K‘ret‘ptiori 
of accurate imitation. Tt is a creation of fancy 
with which the artist jnvseuts us, in«wliich only* 
the greater ex})ressions of natiire^ire retained, and 
where more int<5rt^king emotions are awakened 
than those which w'o expiu’icneo fiwn the usual 
tameness of common scenery, v In the same ju’o- 
portion in which we thus discover the expression 
of landscape, we begin to collect the yrijiciplc-s of 
its composition. The crot.'d of incidents which 
used to dazzle our earlier tas\e, as expressive both 
of the skill and of the invention of the artist, begin 
to appear to us as inconsistence or confusion. 
When our hearts are affected, we seek only far 
objects congenial to our emotion : and the sinijjli- 
city, which we used to call the poverty, of land¬ 
scape begins now to he welcome to us, as ]^ermit- 
ting us to indulge, witiiout interruption, those 
interesting trains of thought which the character 
of the setme is fitted to inspire. As our knowledge 
of the expressions of nature increases, our sensi¬ 
bility to the beauty or to tho defects of composition 
becomes more keen, until at last our admiration 
attaches itself only to thoi^ greater productions of 
the art, in which one pure and unmiiighid character 
is preserved, and in which no feature is admitted, 
which may prevent it from falling upon tho heart 
with one full and harmonious effect. 

In this manner, the object of paintin|f is Jio 
sooner discovered, than the unity of expression is 
felt to be the great secret of its power ; the supe¬ 
riority which it at last assumes over tho scenery 
of nature is found to ansc, in one important 
respect, from the greater purity an<i simplicity 
which its composition can attain ; and perhaps 
this simple rule comprehends all tl^t criticism can 
prescribe for the regulation of this delightful art. 

Ill*—But whatever may he the su])eriority of 
painting to the originals from which it is co]>iod, it 
is still limited, in comparison of that which poetry 


enjoys. The painter addresses himself to tho eye, 
The poet speaks to the imagination. The puini(;t 
can represent no otlu;r qualities of nature, but those 
wliieh we discern by the sense* of sight. Tho poet 
can blond witli those all the qualities wdiicli we 
perceive by means of our other senses. Tho 
painter can seize only one moment of t'xisteneo, 
and can represent no other qualities of objects 
than what this single moment affords. The whole 
history of nature is wdthin the reach of tho poet, 
the varying appearances which its different pi*o- 
ductions assume in the {progress of their growtli 
and decay, and the powerful effi.'Cts which are 
produced by the contrast of those (lifferoiit aspects 
or expressions. The painter can give to tin? 
objects of his scenery only the visible and mate- 
r*al qualities which are di.sceriu'd l)y the ey(‘, and 
must leave tho iiit(u*pretation of their expression 
to the imagination of the spectator ; but the po(‘t 
can give direct expri'ssioii to whatever he d(‘- 
scrihes. All the sublimity and beauty of tlui 
moral anil int<‘llectiial world are at his disposal ; 
and, by bestowing on the inanimate olqects of his 
scenery the characters and affeetions of mind, ho 
I can produce at once an o'xpression whit-h cvriy 
capacity may iindtu’stand, and every heart may 
feel. Whatever may be the advantage wliieli 
j painting enjoys, from the greater clearness and 
precision of its images, it is much iiioia? than 
l)alaiice<l by the unbounded powers which the 
instruimmt of language affords to the poet, both 
in the selection of the objects of his descri])tion, 
and in the decision of tludr ex})resHion. 

It is, adfordingly, by lln^ preservation of unity 
of eharacttr or (ixpression tliat the e.\(adlenc<^ of 
]K)etical description is det(*i*inined ; and perhaps 
the superior advanfifges wdiicli the poet en joys in 
the choice his materials reiuh;rs oiir demand 
for its observance moj*e rigid, than in any of the 
I other arts of taste. In real nature, we willingly 
alccommodate ourselves to the ordinary defects of 
I scenery, .and acc(‘pt with gratitude those singular 
aspects in wliicli some i^’odominaut chai’acter is 
tolerably preserved. In the compositions of 
gar<leniiig, wc make allowances for the narivnv 
limits within which th<; invention of the artist is 
confined, and are dissatisfied only when gr(‘at in¬ 
consistencies are retained. Even in painting, wc 
*are still mindful that it is the objects only of one 
sense that the artist can represent j and rather 
Jamciit liis restraints, than condemn his taste*, if 
our minds arc not fully iiiiprejsscd with the 
emotions lie* studies to raise, or if the different 
ipeideuts of his composition do not fully accord in 
the degree, as wel)^ as in the nature of their ex¬ 
pression. But the descriptions of tho ]>oet can 
claim no such indulgence. With tin? capacity of 
blending in his composition the objects of every 
sense; with the past and tlie'future, as w'oll as the 
present, in his power ; above all, with the mighty 
spell of mihd at his command, wdth whicli*he can 
rais(i every object that he touches into life and 
sentiment, we feel that he is unworthy of his art, 
if our imaginations are not satiated with his com¬ 
position, and if in tlio ^chastity, as well as the 
]lower of his expression, he has not gratified the 
d^‘mand of ^siur hearts. 

It w4\ild be an unpleasing, and indeed an un¬ 
necessary task, to illustrate tliis observation by 
tlie defects or absurdities of poets of inferior 
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i' coiiius, or iiTiperf<?ct taste. It will por]iai)8 be 
I more useful to produce a few instances of de- 
gerii)tion from some of the greatest po(‘ts, in 
which very tritlinfj circumstances serve to destroy, 
or at least to diminish their effect, when they do 
not fully coincide with tlie nature of the emotion 
wliioh till) descrijdions are int(*nd(Ml to raise. 

In that fine })assap;o in the second book of the 
rieor'^ics, in which Virgil celebrates the i)raises of 
his native country, after these line lines, 

Ilio ver assiduum atque alienis mensibus n»fttas. 
liis jrnividjr pefudes, pouiiii utilis artxjH ; 

At nibida* tigros iibsuut, et sa?va loonum 
iScniina, ncc niiseroH fallui^ a<!onita 
! Nei' iniiiuMisos (irboH per huimini, iieque tanto 

I S<]iiunu‘us in bpiram tractu so eolligit anguis— 

IVrpotnal spring our happy eliiniitc sc<?8: • 

Twice breed the (iattle, and twice bear tlic trees; 

And summer riiiib recede by slow degre-cs. 

Our land is from the rage of rtg(‘rs treed, 

I TVor nourishes the lion’s angry seed ; 

Isoi' poisonous aconite is bore i)roduccd, g 
Or grows unknown, or is, wdicn known, refused ; 

Afor in so vast a length our serpents glide, 

Or rgiised on such a s])iry volume ride.—DavpiiN. 

; Tlu'r(‘ i.M no reader whos(‘ enthusiaam is notcliocked 
, by the cold and prosaic line which follow.s : 

Adde tot egregias urt)e8, opcrumque laborem. 

Nc.xt add our cities of illustrious name, 

'I’heir costly labour and stupendous frame *. 

Duyoicv. 

! TIjc tameness and vulgarity of tin; transition 
; (HMKij>ates at oinu^ the emotion we had j^liared with 
tli(‘ poet, and reduces him, in our oi)iiiion, to the 
l-'vel of a mere describiT. , 

' The effect of tin' followinjf nervous^ and beauti¬ 
ful liin's, in the (ameinsion of tln^ h'.inn; book, i.s 
m-irly destroyed by a similar defect. After these 
linos, 

1 • 

Mane oliin vetcres vitam colucro Sabini, ^ 

I Mam; Itemus ct frater^ sie fortis tCtriiria crevit, 
j Seiliect et rerum facta est iiuleherrima Komu. 

Siicli was tlie life the frugal S:ibincs led ; 

So Itcmus, and his brother god were bred, 
rrom wluun tlie austereMtrurian virtue rose; 

And tills rude life our homely fathers ehnse. 

Old Mouic from such a race derived lier birth • 

(The seat of Ktupire, and the eoiniuered earth). 

, MavoKK. 

We little expect the following spiritless conclusion: 

I Septemquc nna sibi muro cireuindedit arees. 

' • 

I Which now on seven In'gh li^ls triumphant reigns. 

I Dkydun. 

I There is a still more surprising instance of this 
I fault ill one of the jnost pathetic passages of ^he 
I whole j)oem, in the di'Scriptioii of the disease 
: anion^f tlie cattle, wliicli concludes tho third 
! Uoorgic. The pas.sage is as follows : 

Kc'ce nutem duro fumans Bub vomero tauriis 
Coneidit: et mix'tum ttpfimis vomit ore critc^xm. 
Extremosquo ciet gcmiyis : it tristis arator 
Ma'rentem nbjnngens fraterna morte juveneum, 
Atque operc in medio defixa relinqiiit ^ratra. 

* The translator, by a most felicitous oinplifiAtion, has 
I redeemed the reproach of the original. 


Tlso steer, who to the yoke was bred to bow, 

(Ktudious of tillage and the crooked plough,) 

Fulls down and dies; and dying spews a flood 
Of foamy madness, mix’d with clotted blood. 

Tho clown, who, cursing rrnvidencc, repines. 

Mis mournful hdlow from the team disjoins; 

AVith many a groan forsakes his fruitless care, 

And in the untinish’d furrow leaves tho share. 

Mrvde.n. 

Tho unhappy image in the second line is less 
calculated to excite coini)as.siou than disgust, and 
is singularly ill-suitiMl to that tone of tenderness 
and delicacy which the j>oet has every where else so 
successfully maintained, in describing the progress 
of this loathsome disiqise. 

^ In the speech of Agan^mnon to Tdomeneus, iw 
Uie fourth book of tluj Iliad, a circumstance is 
introduced‘altogether inconsistent both with the 
I the speech and the majesty of epic 

paetry : • 

Divine Tdomeneus! what thanks we owe 
To^vorth Jiko thine, what praise shall we bestow ! 

T o Tlice the foremost honours are decreed, 

I’ir.st in the tight, and every graeelul deoil. 

Fur this, in banquets, when the generous bowls 
Itestore our blood, and raise tlic warriors* souls, ' 
Though all tho rest with ^ated rules be bound, 

I Unmix’d, unmeasured are tliy goblets crown’d. 

Instances of tlie same defect may be found in the 
comjiarison of the sudileii cure of Mars’s wound 
to the coagulation of curds,—iii tliat of A jax 
retreating before the Trojans to an ass driven 
I by boys from a fic'ld of corn,—in the comparison 
*of an obstinate combat between the Greeks and 
the Trojans tc\* the stubborn struggle hetwoen 
two jieasants, about tho limits of their respective 
grounds,—ill tliat of Ajax Hying from shi]) to 
ship, to cncountei# the Trojans, to a horseman 
1 riding sevt;ral horses at once, and showing his 
dexterity, by vaulting from one to another. 

Tlu're is a simi[uj*‘fault in the two following 
jiassages from Milton, wliero tho introduction of 
tritliiig and ludieroufj circumstances diminishes 
the beauty of the one, and the sublimity of the 
Cither. * 

Now IMorn her rony steps in the eastern elime 
Advancing, sow’d the earth with orient jiearl. 

A’ihon Adam waked ; so CHslom'd,for his sleep 
If'as airy li<jht,froin pare dinestion bred, 

• And template rnponrs tdand, w’liieb th’ only sound 
Of leaves, and fuming rills, Aurora’s fan 
Lightly dispersed, and tlio shrill matin song 
Of birds on every bough. Book v. 

They ended parle, and both address’d for fight 
TTnspeakablo: for who, though with the tonguo 
, Of angels, can relate, or to what things 
Liken on earth eonsiiicuous, that may lift 
Human imagination to such height 
Of godlike power '{ for lilcest gods they seem’d; 

Sift>o(l they or moved, in stature, motion, arms, 

Fit to decide the empire of great Heaven. 

Now waved their fiery swords, and in the air 

. Made horrid circles: two broad suns their shields 
Blazed opposite, whSe expectation stood • 

In horror; from each hand with speed retired. 

Where, erst was thickest flyhf, th* angelic throng, 

A nd left, large field, unsafe within the wind 
Of sneh cov^motion. Book vi. 

In the following passage from the sixth book of 
I Lucan’s Pharsalia, where he describes tho incau* 
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tations of the witch Eryctho, and of whose voice 
he had before said with great sublimity, 

Onuie nefas 8»peri, primo jam vocc prcoantis 
Concedunt, cumienquo tiinont uudiro secundum— 

Nor need she send a second verse on high. 

Scared at the first, the trembling gods comply. 

Rowk. 

In labouring to increase the terror of the reader 
he has rendered his description almost ludicrous, 
by accumulating images which serve only to con¬ 
fuse, and which in themselves have scarcely any 
other relation than that of mere noise. 

Turn vox Lcthaeos cunctl||; pollenti(»r herbis 
Excantare Deos, confundit murmura prhmvii i 

IMssona, ct humanaD multum discordia lingua*. 

Latratus habet ilia canum, gemitusque luporiim 
Quod trepidus bubo, quod Htrix iiocturna quoruntur, ^ 
Quod strident, ululantque fora.*, quod sibilat.anguis, ^ 
Kxprimit, et planctUH illisjr cuutibus undo' 

Silvarumquc sonum, fracta?que tonitrua nubis ^ 

Tot rorum vox una fuit.- • 

At length in munnurs hoarse her voice was hoard, 

Her voice beyond all plants, all magic fear’d. 

And by the lowest Stygian gods revered. 

Iler gabbling bmguc a nhattering tone confounds. 
Discordant and unlike to human wumds: 

It seem’d of dogs the bark, of wolves the howl, 

The doleful screcchings of the midnight owl; 

The hiss of snakes, the himgry lion’s roar, 

The soimd of billows beating on the shore. 

The groan of winds among tho leafy wood. 

And burst of tiiunder from the rending cloud. 

'Twas these, all these in one.- •Rowe. * 

Such a collection of unaccoil&ing images is 
scarcely less absurd than the followingj description 
of the Nightingale, by Marini 

Tina voco pennuta, un suon’ volante 
E vestito di penne, un vivo fiato, • 
j Una piuma canora, uif’canto alato, 

Un spirltuel che d’ hariAonia composto 
Vive in anguste visoere nascosto. 

A feather(5d voice, a flyi^jg sound, , 

A living breath, clothed in feathers, 

A singing do^vn, a winged song, 

A spirit whose exquisitely managed hamiony 
Dwells within our heart of hearts. ^ 

Even less obvious inconsistencies arc sufficient, 
to diminish the effect of poetical descrijition, when 
they do not perfectly coincide with the general 
emotion. 

i There is a circumstance introduced in the fol- 
I lowing passage from Horace, which is liable to this 
I censure: 

Solvitur ocris Hyoms, grata vice veris et Favoni, 
Trahuntquo siccas machins carinos, 

Ac nequo jam stabulis gaudut pecus, aut arator igni, 

Nec i>rata canis albicant i)niini8. * 

Jam Cytheroa chores ducit Venus, imminonto Luna, 
Juncticquo Nymphis Gratis decentes 
Altemo torram quatlunt isde.- * 

Now winter melts in vernal galea. 

—And grateful zephyrs fill the spreading aaila * ; 

*Tho translator has judiciously altered the original 
expression, which is literally, tho ships, by the kind 
aid of Spring and Zephyr, drag their diy keels along 
alluding to the custom of drawing the shii)s ashore at tho 
approach of theVintcr and launching them a gnin in spring. 


No more the plowman loves his fire, 

No more the lowing herds their stalls require, 

While earth her richest verdure yields. 

Nor h<>ary frosts now whiten o'er the fields. 

N(»w joyous through the verdant mends 
Beneath the rising mrsin, fair Venus leads 
Her various dance, and with her train 
Of nymphs and graces treads the fitiwery train. 

Fkancis. 

Tlic image contained in the second line is obviously 
I improper. It suggests ideas of labour, and diffi¬ 
culty, and art, and lias no corrospondence with 
that emotion of gladness jij^ith which we beliold 
tlio return of the Spring, and which is so success¬ 
fully maintained by tli^s gay and pleasing imagery 
ill the iHjst of tho passage. 

In a description of the morning, in the exquisite? 
poem of the Minstrel, there is a circumstance to 
wiich th(? severity of criticism might object upon 

the same i)riiiciple : 

• 

The cottage curs at early pilgrim hark. 

Crown’d with her pail, the trij)ping milkmaid sings, 

The whistling ploughman stalks afield, and, hark! 

Down tho rough Hloj)e the ponderous waggon rings. 

The image in the last line, though undoubtedly a 
striking one in itself,and very beautifully describcid, i 
is yet improper, as it is inconsistent both with the ' 
period of society, and tlu? scenery of (he country | 
to which the minstrel nd'ers. j 

There is a similar error in the following fine I 
description from Shakspeare : 

The current, that with gentle iriunnnr glides, 

Thou know’st, being stopp’d, imjiatiently doth rage ; 

But when hi^^fair course is not liindero<l. 

He makes sAwet music with the enamell’d stones. 

Giving a gentle kisx to every satge 

He overtakelh in his pilurimoge: i 

And so hy mai>y winding no(<ks he strays i 

With willing si^>rt to the wild ocean. j 

! 

The pleasing personification which we attribute 
tA’ a brook, is founded uj)on the faint belief of 
v()luntary*inotiop, and is iniincjliately eht'tiked, 
when the poet descends to any minute or particular ! 
rcs(‘inblaiu;c. | 

Even in that inimitable description which J 
Virgil has given of a storm, in the first book of 
the (Jeorgies, a very accurate taste may pcrliaps 
discover some slight dtificiencies : | 

Ssppo ctiam immensiim ecelo vonit agim'ii aqiiarum, I 

Et fa?dam glomerant tempestatem imhribus atris j 

Colleche ex alto nuhes. Ruit arduus sethor | 

FA. pluvid ingenti sata UHa, bounujue lalxtres, j 

IHluit. ImpleAturfossm, et cava fiumina crescunt j 

Qfim sonitu, fervctquo fretis spiruntibtis n’quor. i 

Ipse pater, niedifi nimhqfum in nucto, coruscA I 

Fuimina molitur dextr^, quo maxuma niotu 
TerrM tremit; fug^ro fora?, et mortalia corda 
Per gentes hiimiles stravit pavor. Illo flagranti 
Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen, aut altadf^eraunia telo 
Dejicit: ingemihaut Austri, ot densissimus imber. 

• «• 

Oft have I seen a sudden storm arise, 

From all the warring winds that sAvcop the skies: 

The heavy harvest from tho root is torn. 

And AvhM’d aloft tho lighter stubble borne : 

With sueli a force the flying rack is driven ; 

And such a winter wears tlie faoe of heaven; 

And oft whole sheets descend of sluicy rain, 

Siihk’d by the spongy clouds from oiF the main : 

Tlic lofty skies at once come pouring down. 

The promised crop and golden labours drown^ 
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The dikes arejiUed ; and with a roaring sound, 

The rising rivers float the nothor ground, 

And r«)cks tlie bellowing voice of boiling seas rebound. 

The futlicr of the gods Ids glory shrouds, 

Involved in tempests and a night of clouds ; 

And, from the middle darkness flashing out, 

Hy fits ho deals his fiery bolts about, 
iciirth feels the motions of her angry god ; 

Her entrails tremble, and her mountains nod. 

And flying beasts in forests seek abode: 

T)eei» horror seizes every human breast; 

I'heir pride is humbled, and their fear confess’d, 

While lie from high his rolling thunder throws, 

And fires the mountains with repeated blows: 
ri\o rocks are from their ola foundations rent; 

The winds redouble, and the ruin^ auginent.—f^nvoKN. 

If tliero was any passage to which I would 
object in tliese wonderful lines, it w'oiild be to those 
that are marked in italics. I acknowledge, iiideedf 
that tlie “ ])luvia ingenli sata beta boumque labores 
diliiit,” is dtdensible from tlK^ connexion of the 
imagery witli the subject of the poem ; but the 
“ iiiiphnitur fossae ” is both an unnecessary and a 
(l(‘grading circumstance, when com))ared Vith tlie 
ma^niliceiit effects that arc described in the rest 
of tlm passage. 

1 shall* conclude thesi; illustrations with two 
passag(!K desijriptive of the same scene, from 
different ])oets, in which the effects of imperfect 
and of harmonious composition arc strikingly 
exemplified. 

Tn the Argonautica ” of Apollonius Rhodius, 
wh(‘ri M<Mh'a is described in a state of dee]) agitation 
between her unwillingness to betray lier father, 
and Ikt desire to save her lovi'i* Jason, the anxiety 
of her mind is (wpressed hy tlie following contriist, 
of w’hi<di I give a literal translation : ^ 

“ The night now covered the earth with her 
shade ; and in the o])i*n sea tlie pilots, upon their 
deck.s, observed the star of Orion. Tfctj travellers 
and the watchmen slumbered. Even the grief of 
mothers wlio had lost tlieir children was suspended 
hy sleep. In the cities there was neither hearif 
the cry of dogs, nor tlie noise nor ymrhiur of men. 
Silt'Tice ri'igned in tlie niitlst of darkness. Medea 
ab.iie knew not the charms of this ])eacefuljiig}it,so 
<leej)ly was her soul inijiressed with fears for Jason.’’ 
Virgil describes a similar situation as follow's : 

Nox orat, et placidum carpobant fessw Roporem 
<^'f>rj)ora per h'rras, 6ilva?(]iio et sa’vn quierant « 

d’quora: quum medio volvuiitur sidera lapsu 
tluum tacct omnis ager : peciidcs, picta'que volucres, 
Umrquo lacus lau*. liquidoK, qua^que aspera dumis 
Uiira tenent, somno positar HUb nocte silenti 
iajriibut curas, ot corda-ublita hiborum; 

■At non infelix animi Phacniasa. 

♦ 

^ I’wsis dead of night, when wonry^bodios cIoho 
Their eyes in balmy sleep, and soft repose; 

'I'he winds no longer whisper through the woods, 

Nor murmuring tides disturb tho gentle floods. , 
the stars in silent ordtSr moved around ; 

And Peace, with d(»wny wings, was brooding on the 
gff»und. • 

1 ho flocks and herds, and party-colour’d fowl, 

^'^hioh haunt the woods, or swim tho weedy i)ool, 
Stretch’d on the quiet earth, securely lay, 
forgetting the past labours of the day. • 

■All else of Nature’s common*gift partake: 

AlljbiU liapless ttucen_DavoKN*. 

♦ 1 he last lino is adopted from Pitt’s trunslatiaii, in ail 
’ »cr respects immeasurably inferior to Dryden’s admira- 
‘fic version of this fine passage. 


AND BEAUTY. • 21^ 


“ On voiticif (says M. Marmontel, with his usual 
taste and discernment), non eeulement la sup^riorite 
du talent, la vie, et I’anie repandues dans une 
pocsie }iai*monieu8C, ct du coloris le plus pur, maia 
Hinguli^rement encore la superiorite du gout. 
Dans la peinturc du poctc grec, il y a des details 
iiiutiles, il y eii a des contraircs it I’effet du tableau. 
Lea ribaervations des pilotes, dans le silence de la 
nuit, portent eux-m^mos le caraetdre de la vigi¬ 
lance ct de I’inquietilde, et ne contrastent point 
avec le trouble de Mcdee. L’image d’une mdre 
qui a perdu ses enfants est faite pour distraire de 
cello d'line amaiito ; olio en affoiblit I’interdt, et le 
poete en la lui opposaut, est alle centre son dessein ; 
au lieu quo, dans 1c tableau de Virgile, tout est 
njfluit h I’lyiite. C’est la nature eiitiere, dans le 
calme et dans le Bommeil,tandis que la malhcureuse 
Didon veille *»eule, ct so livre on proie tous les 
toiirments dc Tamour. Enfin, dans le pocle gree, 

Ic iri des ohiens, le sommcil des jiortiers, sent des 
details minutieux et indignes do Tepopee, au lieu j 
que dans Virpjjle tout est noble et point h grands | 
traits : huit vers embrassent la nature.”— Ency- \ 
clopedie^ voc. Imitation. 1 1 

In those illustrations of the necessity of unity of 
expression, for the production of the jEmotions of j 
Sublimity and Beauty, I have chiefly confined my- j 
self to such instances in poetry as are dosciriptive | 
of natural scenery, because they are most within ! 
the observation of that class of readers to whom j 
any illustnitions of this point are necessary. The \ 
same principle extends, with equal force, to every 
other brantdi of poetical imitation, to the descri])- 
^lon of tlu> characters, the sentiments and the 
j)asKions of inen^ And one great source of the 
superiority which such imitations have over the 
originals from which they arc copied, consists in 
these cases, as well* as tho fonnor, in the jiower 
which tho artist enjoys, of giving a unity of cha¬ 
racter to hig» descriptions which is not to be found 
in real Nature. The nllustration of this j)oiiit, 
liowevcr, as well as* df the general fact, that all 
such descriptions are defectiv(>, in wliich this unity 
is not preservcnl, T rnusl hvive to the reader’s own 
observation. Tn the*same view, I leave the con¬ 
sideration of the effect of Contrast; a j)rinciple 
wdiich may at first se(*m adverse to these conclu¬ 
sions, l^ut wdiich, in hict, is one of the strongest 
confirmations of them. The reader who is accus¬ 
tomed to such sjieculations, need not be reminded, 
that the real oinl of Contrast is to strengthen the 
effect of the genonil Emotion,—that its jiropriety 
is determined by the nature of that Emotion,— 

t Wo hero perceive not only superiority of talent, tho 
life nml soul poured out in harmonious poetry, dci>icted 
in tho puroKt oolours, but more particularly tho superiority 
oJ tasto. In the pieture of tlie Greek poet there are useless 
details, some even quite opposed to the intended ofi’ect. 
Ti»o observations of tho pilots in the dead of the night 
boar in t^iomselves a cliaractor of vigilance and inquietude, 
and do not contrast with the distress of Medea. The 
image of a mother who has lost her children, serves only 
to distract our attention from that of a lover; it weakens 
our interest in tho latter, ^nd the poet, in opposing th« 
one to tho other, acts contrary to his design; whereas, in 
Virgil’s picture, everything is in unison ; all nature is 
calm and asleep, while the unhappy Dido alone is watch¬ 
ing, given up as a prey to all the torments of love. To 
conclude. In the flreck poet tho cry of dogs, the sleep of 
the watchmen, are petty details, unworthy of an opio 
I)oem: while, in Virgil, all is noble, and bq^dly designed: 
in eight verses all nature is presented to us. 
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ON 'Dili NATUKK OF TJIE EMOTIONS 


here 


that it is justly applied only in those cases whe 
tin? Emotion is violent and demands relief, or faint 
and requires support, or long-rontinued suid nee<Is 
rej)ose,— and that in all cases M'here it exceeds 
these limits, or where it docs not servo to invit;o- 
mfe tlie character of the Conijiosifion, it serves 
/ only to obstruct or to diminish itsvdvot; and the 
to whom these jwiuciples urc new, niny 
11 find nnnisemviit in verifyin;; them. 

IV.—The iinitv of chnruetcr which is thus de- 


midst of our admiration or our sympathy, an 
while our hearts are swelling with or wij 

elevated emotions, to descend to the coiiaideratio 
of minute, or in(*an, or unimportant incidom 
however naturally thtw may he conn«*ctr‘d with tli 
story, orli(»)vever much we may he convinced tha 
they nvtuiiUy took place. The envy which Kli/n 


ji xnanded in poetical description, for the jfroduction 
I j of the Emotions of-Taste, is deman(l<'d also in ovei'y 
'! Fpi'cies of poetical Composition, ’whatever may h(‘ 
i its extent. 

I In (lescrihing the events of life, it is the hiisiness 
of the historian to rcqirescnt them as^thi'y rear’ly 
happcuicd ; to investigate their caii.s(*s, however 
minute ; and to report the motives mf the actors, 
however base or mean. In a po(‘tieal representation 
of such events, no such confusion is jjrnnitteK to 
appear. A represimtation destined by its nature to 
affect, must not only b(‘ founded upor some 


het/i entertained of the beauty of xMary of Scothuul^ 
was certainly one cause, andpr(tbuh]y a f^reat cniise 
of the disti^esses of that most unfortmmte Queen ; 
hut if a poet, in a tragedy founded upon her 
pathetic story, should introduce the scene which 
Alelvilh; ilescribes in Memoirs, and in whieli 
the weakness of Elizabeth is so ap])aront, we shouhi 
consider it both degrading to the dignity of 
tragedy, and unsuited to the nature of the emotion 
which the story is fitted to raise. It is lienee 
»tliat tragi-come(iy is uttiul^V iiulefeiisihle, after all 
that has been said in its dehmeii. If it is painful 
to us in such casc*i to descend to the consideration 
of indiffen'iit incidents, it is a thousand times 
m(>r(‘ pr|inful to he forced to attend to those that 
are ludicrous ; ami there* is no man of the most 
comnioii sensibilily, who doi‘s not feed 1ns mind re- 


i (*at or 

inb^resting subject, but in the maiiageiiioiit of this 
subject such means only must be emjiloyed as 
are fitted to preserve and to promote the interest { volt, and his indignation kindle at the al/surdity of 
and the syinj)athy of tlie I’eatler. The Historian j the ])oet, who can thus br<*ak in iijion the sacred 
who should relate the** voyage of ylau'as, and the 1 retirement of his sorrow with the intolerable noise 
foundation of Ivome, must of necessity rt‘lat<* many ! of vulgar mirth. Had the tastt* of .Shakspeare 
trifling and uninteresting events, winch eituld be | bi'i'ii (M(ual to liis genius, or had his knowdi'dge of 
valuable only from tlndr being true. The l^o<‘t j the law’s of the drama corresponded to his know- 
w ho should attempt this subject, must introdiiei; ; ledge of tin* bumaii heart, the effect of his eoni- 
oTily ])athetic or sublime events,—must unfold i positions would not only have been greater tliaii it 


their connexion with greater elearm?ss, — must 
point out their coiiseqmniei’sas of gn'itter moment, 
and must s])road over all that t^^nc ami character 
of dignity which we lioth expect and demand in a 
coniiKJsition, destined to excite tlie Mmsihility and 
to aw’aken the admiration of n ankiiul. Even that 
species of poem Avliieh has been railed by the Ci-i- 
tics the Historical Epic, and which is'only a poeti¬ 
cal narration of real eveifcs, is yet in some mea¬ 
sure subjected to the* same rule ; and though we 
do not expert from it the^ sublime machinery, or 
tile artful conduct of the real Epic, w'eyet demand 
a more uniform tone of ehjvittion, and a. j)urerafid 
more dignified selection of incidents, than from th(i 
strict narrative of re;i,l history. In both, the ])oet 
assumes the charaetei* of a pc'rson deeply iuv»r(‘ssed 
w’ith the magnitude or the interest of the story he 
relates. To impress his roadt'r w’ilh similar senti¬ 
ments, is the end and object of bis work ; and he 
can no otherwise do this, than by presenting to liis 
mind only such incidents as accord w’ith these great 
emotions, by leaving out whatever in the real 
liistory of the event may he im^an or uninteresting, 
and by the invention of every circumstance that, 
while it is consistent with probability, may raise 
the subject of his w’ork into greater importance in 
his <;sleem. That it is by this rule accordingly 
the conduct of the Ej)ic Poem is determined, is too 
obvious to require any illustration. 

The same unity of emotion is demanded hi 
Hramatic lV)etry, at leatft in the liighcst and 
noblest sp(>cies of it, Trageily; and in the conduct 
of the Drama, this unity of character is fully as 
essential as any of those three unities, of which 
every book of criticism is so full., If it is painful 
to us, when wo are decjily engaged in some great 
interest, to turn our minds to the consideration of 
bonio other fH ont, it U fully as painful to us, in the 


now is, hut greater perhaps tluin w(* can w'cll ima¬ 
gine ; and liad In* attem}»ted to produce*, through 
a whole composition, that ))ow'm’ful and unifonn 
interi'st which he can raise in a single scene, no¬ 
thing of that jieiTeq^ioii would Jiave been w’anting,of 
which we pray coifteive this sublime art to bo ca¬ 
pable. •* 

Of the necessity of this Unity of Emotion, Cor¬ 
neille is tlu^ first Tragedian of modern Europe wlio 
^eeiiis to have been sensible ; and I know not 
whether*the faults of this Poet have not been ex¬ 
aggerated by English Oitiers, from their inatt(*n- 
tion to <*he end wliieli lie si'ciiis to have prescrilxal 
to liiinsolf in his works. To j)resent a faitliful 
picture of human lif<!, or of human passions, seems 
not to Jiave been his eoiieeption of the intention 
of Tragedy. His object, on the contrary, .seems 
to have been, to exalt and to elevate the imagi¬ 
nation ; to awaken only the gr(*atest and nohhist 
passioiLS of tin; human mind ; and, by ju’esiuiting 
such sceiu's and such events alone, as could ino.st 
powerfully promote this end, to render the tlieatre. 
la school of sublime instruction, rather than an 
imitation of common life. To offoiit this purpose, 
he was early led to see the necessity, or disposed 
by the greatness of his own mind to the observation, 
oli a uiiifoi’m character of dignity ; to disregard , 
w’hatev(;r of "common, of trivial, or even of pathetic 
ill the origjiials from which lie copied, nngiht serve 
to interru])t this })eciiliar fiow of emotion ; and in- ' 
sti'ad of giving a simple copy of Naturir, to adorn ; 
the events he represented with all that eloipienco 
and porjtry could afford. He maintains, accord- j 
ingly, in all his best plays, amid much exagger- j 
atioii, and much of the false eloquence of his time, i 
a tone of ‘commanding, and even of fascinating j 
dignity^ which disposes us almost to believe that j 
we are conversing with lieings of a higher order | 
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I than our own ; and which hliiidn U8, ai least for a 
! time, to all the faultB and all the inipei-f'ections of 
I liiH composition. 1 am far from being disposed to 
} defend his opinions of Trage<ly, and still less to 
I excuse his extravagance and bombast; but I con¬ 
ceive, that no person can h'ol his beauties, or do 
justice to his merits, who does not regard liis tra- 
/ frciliva in this view; and 1 think that some aJlow- 


f !' g‘-di( 

' I auee ought to bo made for the fiuilts of a poot, 
/ who first showed to his country 
' regular Tragedy, and whoso works the great 


IS necessary, and that unless this train of thought, 
is produced, these emotions are unfelt. Whatever 
may be the nature of that simple emotion which 
any object is fitted to excite, whether that of 
Gaiety, Tranquillity, Melancholy, &c., if it produce 
not a train of kindred thought in our minds, we 
are conscious only of that simple Emotion. When- 
(‘ver, on the contrary, this train of thought or this 
le Jaiilts ot a poet, j exercise of imagination is produced, we are con- 
ry the example of / scions of an emotion of a higher and more pleasing 
is the great Jh’ince I kir"' " ... . .... 


of (’ondc calic'd “ The Breviary'of Kings/* 

In the former Sectidli, J fiave endcavounid to 
sliow, that no ohjocts are in tlieinselvea fitted to 
produce the Emotions of ftuhliraity or Beauty, 
wliich are md produetivc of some simple emotion. 

Ill tills 1 have attein})ted to show, that no Com- 
]K)Kition of objects or i^ualitiiss is in fact jiroductiv^ 
of such emotions, in which a Unity of Character 
is not preserved. The slight illustrations which 1 
liavc now ofi'erisl arc probably sufficient to point 
out the truth of the general principle ; bid; the a])- 
plication of it to the diflereiit Arts of lasti', and 
till* explanation of the great rules of Composition 
from tliijp tTmstitution of our nature, are objects 
far beyond the limits of tlu'sc Essays. I must 
satisfy myself, therefore, with oliserving in general, 
that in all the bine Arts, tliat Composition is most 
excellent, in which tlie different jiarts most fully 
unite in the production of one unmingled Emotion ; 
and tliat Tasti* tln^ most perfect, Avhere the per¬ 
ception of this ri‘latioii of objects, in point of ex¬ 
pression, is most delicate and precise. 

I COM’J.rSION. • 

L—Tuf. illustrations in the jrst Chapter of this 
Essay are intended to sliow,*that wl^pnever tin* 
emotions of .Beauty or Suhliinity are Telt, that e.\- 
erelse of Imagination is produced Avhicli consists 

in the jirosecution of a train of thought. ^ ! limity or Beauty, that;smipie Emotion of Pleasure 

The illustrations in the second Cliaptcr are in- ! is felt which arises from the peculiar nature of the 


kind ; and which, tliough it is impossible to de¬ 
scribe in language, we yet distinguish by th (3 name 
of the Emotion of Taste. If, accordingly, the 
Author of our nature had denied us this faculty of 
Imagination, it should se§m that these emotions 
timid not iiave been ft*lt,and that all our emotions 
would have |;>een limited to those of simple pleasure. 

Tlie Iknofions of Taste may tlieri‘lore be con- 
sWered *as distinguished from the Emotions of 
Siftiplc PH'asiire, by tlmir being dependent upon 
the exorcisti of our Imagination ; and though 
founded* in aU cases upon some simple Emotion, 
as yet further iv<iuiring the employment of this 
faculty for their existence. 

HI.—As in ('Very ojioration of Taste there are 
thus two difierent faculties employed, viz., some 
aftection or emotion raiscfl, and the imagination 
excited to a train of thought corresponding to this 
emotion, the jieeuliar pleasure which attends and 
which constitutes the Emotions of Taste, may 
naturally be considered as eom]>osed of the plea¬ 
sures which separately attend the exercise of those 
fuculties, or, in otlier words, as produced by the 
union of pleasing Emotion with tin* pleasure 
which, by tlie constitution of our nature, is annexed 
to tlu‘ exercise of Imagination. That both these 
pleasures ai^i felt in every operation of Taste, 
seems to me very agreeable to common experience 
and observation. 

1, That iti every case of tlie Emotions of Sub¬ 


tended to jioiiit out the dlstinetio* between .such 
trains, and our ordiiiary^rains of thought, and to 
sliow, that this difierence con.sists, lHt,*lii tiie 
ideas which compose them hoing in all cases Ideas 
ot Emotion ; and, 2dly, In tlieir possessing an 
uniform jirinciple of eoimcxion through the whole 
et the train. Tlie eftect, therefore, wdiicli is pro-*! 
(luei'd upon the mind by objects of Taste may bii 
coiisideri'd as consisting in the production of a 
regular or consistent train of Ideas of l-hnotion. 

II—The account which 1 have now given of 
this ('fleet may perhaps servo to point out an im¬ 
portant distinction betw(‘en the Emotions of Taste^ 
Juid all our different Emotioni3»of Simple Pleasure. 
In the case of these last emotions, no additional 
tnain of thought is necessary. The pleasurable 
iceling follows immediately the prestiiice of tiie 
object or quality, and has no dependence upon any 
ming f(«* its perfection, hut tho sound itate of the 
sense liy which it is received. The Emotions of 
Pity, Benevolence, Gratitude, Utility, Pro¬ 
priety, Novelty, &c., might undoubtedly bo felt, 
although we had no such power of mind asfliat by 
which we follow out a trahi of ideas, and certainly 
arc felt in a thousand cases, when this faculty is 

unemployed. • 

In the case of the Emotions of Taste, on tSo other 
ana, it seems evident that this exercise of mind 
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object perceived, (!V(;ry,mjiii, I conceive, may very 
easily satisfy hiiiLself. In any beautiful obj(*ct, 
wliosi? cliaracti.'r is GTieerfuliiess, w*e are consirious 
of a feeling of cheerfiiiiies.s,—in objects of Melan¬ 
choly, of a feeling of .sadness,—in objects of Utility, 
of a Reeling of satisfaction and comjilacenci^, 
similar to what \vc feel from obji'cts of tin? same 
hind wIh'II the Emotion of Th^auty is not (^xcited. 
In sublime objects, in tin* sann^ manner, w’hatever 
their character may be, whether that of Great¬ 
ness, Terror, Pow'or, &c., we are conscious of the 
feelings of admiration, of awe, of humility, &c., 
and of tho samo pleasures from the exercise of 
which wc fetil in those cases where the Emo¬ 
tion of Sublimity is luit produced. In tho trains 
of thought which are excited by objects either of 
Sublimity or Beauty, every man knows that the 
character of those trains is determined by the pe¬ 
culiar nature of the object; and instead of the 
Emotions of Taste being attended with one uniform 
speeii?s of pleasure, every man must have felt tlitft 
the sum of his pleasure is in a great degi’ee com¬ 
posed of the peculiar pleasure which the exercise 
of different afiectious brings, 

2. That these is a pleasure also annexed, by 
the constitution of our nature, to tho exercise of 
imagination, is a proposition which |eein8 to re¬ 
quire very little illustration. In common opinion, the 
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employment of imagination is always supposed to 
eommunicate delight ; when we yield to its power, 
we are considtjred as indulging in a secret plcia- 
sure ; and every superiority in the strength or 
sensibility of this faculty is believed to be attended 
with a similar increase in the happiness of human 
life. Nor is this persuasion of the connexion of 
pleasure with the exercise of imagination confined 
to those cases where the mind is employed in con¬ 
templating only iniagtis of joy ; for (!veii in those 
men whose constitution disposes them h> gloomy or 
melaiudioly thought, we have still a belief that 
there is some secret and fascinating charm in the 
disposition which they indulge, and that, in this 
ofjoration of mind itself they find a pleasure which 
more than compensates for all the })ain* which tMe 
character of their thoughts may bring. There is 
a state of mind, also, wliich evt'ry mhn must have 
felt, when, without any particular object of medi¬ 
tation, the imagination seems to retire* from !he 
realities of life, and to wand(‘r amid a creation of 
its own ; when the most variesd afid discordant 
scenes rise as by enchantment before the mind ; 
and when all the other faculties of our nature seem 
gradually to be obscured, to give to this creation 
of Fancy ii more? radiant glow. With what delight 
such eini)loymeuts of imagination are attended, the 
young and the romantic can tell, to whom they are 
often more dear than all the real enjoyments of 
life ; and who, from the noise and tumult of vulgar 
joy, often hasten to retire to solitude and silence, 
where they may yield with security to these 
illusions of Imagination, and indulge again theij| 
visionary bliss. 

On a subject of this kind, however, when illus¬ 
tration is perhaps less important than description, 
1 am happy to be able to transcrili'e a passage, 
which will render imnecessafy every illustration 
that I can give. It is a passage from a posthu¬ 
mous work of M. Rousse.au, in which describes 
his mode of life, during a suyiKier which he passed 
ill the island of St. Pierre, in the middle of the 
little lake of Bienne. « 

“ Quand le beau temjis m’invitoit, j’aHois me 
jeter seul dans un bateau quo je condiiisois au 
milieu du lac, quand I’eau etoit caline, et li\, m’dten- 
dant tout de mon long dans le bateau, les yeux 
toumes vers le ciel, je mo lassois aller et tleriver 
lentement au gre de Teau, quelquefois pimdant 
plusiours heures, jjlonge dans ini lie reveries eoif- 
fuses, mais dclicieuses, et qui sans avoir aucun 
objet bien determine ni constant, ne laissoient pas 
d’etre h. mon gre cent fois preferables h tout ce 
que Pavois trouv^ de plus doux dans cc qu’on 

appclle les plaisirs de la vie.- 

-Quand le soil* approchoit, je descendo|s 

des cimes de Pile, et j’alloia volontiers m’Asseoir 
au bord du lac, sur la grt^ve, dans quelque asyle 
cache ; h\, Ic bruit des vagues et I’agitajion de 
Teau fixant mes sons, et chassant do mon ame 
toute autre agitation, la plongeoient dans une 
r/^verie d^licieuse, oil la nuit me surprenoit souvent 
fbans que je m’en fusse apor^u. Le flux et reflux 
de cette eau, son bruit continu, mais renfle par in- 
tervalles, frappant sans relache mon oreille et mes 
yeux, supplcoient au mouvemens internes que la 
reverie cteignoit en moi,^et suffiiioient pour me 
fairo sentir avec plaisir mon Existence, sans pren¬ 
dre la peine de penser.- 

“-Tefest Tetat ou je me suis trouve souvent 


k rsle do St. Pierre dans mes rfiveries solitaires, 
soit couche dans mon bateau que je laissois dih-iver 
au gre de Peau, soit assis sur les rives du lac agite, 
soit aillcurs au bord d’une belle rivi<^re, ou d’un 
ruisseau murraurant sur le gravier. Telle est la 
mauiOredont j’ai passe mon temps, durant le sejour 
(lue j’y ai fait. Qii’on me disc k present ce qiPil 
y a Ik d’asscz attrayant pour exciter dans mon 
cocur de regrets si vifs, si tendres, et si durables, 
qu’au bout dc qiiinze ans il in’est impossible de 
songer k cette habitation cherie, sans ni’y sentir k 
cha<pie fois transporter encore par les (-Ians du 
desir.- • • 

“-«Fai pensc quelquefois asscz profondoment, 

mais rarement avecpfai8ir,pre8que toujours coiitre 
mon gre, et conimc par force ; la reverie me 
deliisse et m’amuse, la reflexion me fatigue et 
fn’attriste. Quelquefois me§ rt^veries fiiiissent pai* 
meditation, mais plus souvent mes meditations 
finissent par la r/^weric ; et durant ces egaremens 
mon ame erre et plane dans Punivers sur les ailcs 
de Pim%gination, dans des extases qui passcnt 
toute autre jouissance. 

“ Taut que je goutai cell<*-lk dans toute sa 
puretc, toute autre occupation me fut toujours in- 
sipide. Mais quand une fois, jetc dans la carrii re 
littcraire, par des impulsions etrangcrcs, je scaitis 
la fatigue du travail d’esprit, et Pimportunite 
d’une cclebrite mallumreuse, ji; sentis eii mcme 
temps languir et shitticdir mes douccs reveries, et 
bientot force de nPoccuper malgrenioi de nia trist<i 
situation, je iie pus plus retrouver, que bi(Ui ran*- 
ment, ces chores extases, qui durant cinquante ans 
m’avoient, term lieu d(‘ fortune et de gloire, et 
sans autre^ de})ense que celle du tcin])S, m’avoient 
rendu dansPoisivt'te lejjluslumrcux des mortels.* ” 
—Les Reveries, Promenades .5 et 7. 

" . ' 

* Wljcn th<?' fine weather invited mo, 1 tlircw niywclf 
into a boat, which, wiieiitlio water was hinooth, I rowed to 
the Tiiiddlo of the lake, and tin-re. stretched at full lenifth, 
tvith niy eyes turned to the sky, I sjiftered myself to In- 
drifted at^he pleasure of the current, sometimes for many 
hours, plunged in^ thousand confused and delieious reve¬ 
ries, which, without any detcTmined or constant aim, are 
yet to nfjir taste a hundred times preferable to what ai-o 
termed the pleasures of life.- 

-When evening .approached, I descended from the 

higher part of the island, and willingly seated myself by 
thi! side of the lake in some seeret nook upon the beach ; 
* there the sound of the waves and the motion of the water 
fixed my senses, and chasing all other agitation from my 
soul, plunged it into a delieious reverie, in which night 
often surprised mo before J was aware of its ai)protich. 
The rise and fall of the water, its continued ripple swell¬ 
ing higher at intervals, unceasingly occupying iny eyes 
l^ind ears, supplied the place of those internal emotions 
which the reverie cxtipiguished, and sufficed to make mo 
feel the pleasure of existence without the trouble of 
though t.- 

-Such was often my condition, on the island of Bt. 

rferre, in my solitary reveries, <is reclined in my boat I 
gave myself uj) t(» the current, or while seated on the 
banks of tins restless lake, or by the side of 6ome<Acautifiil 
river, or little brook rniinnuring over the gravel. Such 
was the mode in which 1 passed my time whilst I remained 
there. I may bo asked what was there so attractive in all 
this as |o excite such a lively, tender, and lasting regret, 
that, although it is now fift^n years ago, I can never call 
to mind that cherished abode without feeling myself once 
more transpjjrted with rapture.- 

-1 ^ave sometimes thought rather deeply, but seldom 

I with pleasiu’e, always against my inclination and as if it 
I were by compulsion; a reverie refreshes and amuses me; 
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I If it is uNowcd, tlieri, tliat tltcrc is a ploaaui^ 

i annexed, l>y the ocmstitutioii of our maui-o, to tlie 
! KxoriJise of Ima^pnatioii—and if the illiurtratiorui 
' in tbo fir»t chapter are just, wljJuh are to 

tJioWj that whtn this exercise of mind iw not pro¬ 
duced the El notions of Taste are uiifeJt, and tliat 
when it is iinrrcaBcd thcBO Emotionn ore iucrcaittid 
wltit it—wo seem to possesa sufficient evidetieo to 
I'iUiciuJe? that this ploasure oxistH, and foirniH a 
j psirtof that peculiar pleasure wliidi we receive 
fjimi ohjectfl of Suhlitnity and Beauty, 

I Tlic) plcwflure, tlierefore, wliich nccompaiiies the 
I Emotioim of Tpste, may lie coiiHiderod not as a 
■ tiinii>lc, luit as a coin]iIex pleasure ; and aaMirisinff 
: not fnau any aeporuttt and j^culiar Stuise, but 
i union of the pJraHure of Simplk Emotjow 

with that which is annexed^ by the constitution of 
till' buuuni mind, to tlie Exercise of Lmaginatjom, 
1V\—The dirttinetion * which thua appears to 
1 subsist bctwiH-n tbo Eniotiens of Simjilo J^leasurcj 
I xiid tiiat complex pleusure which lUicompauicH the 
i tiTnotions of I’jwtf, seems tci ri‘fjuir<i a similar dis- 
; tinidioTi in philuKiphh^al Languaji'e. 1 behevof in- 
' tieid, that the distinction is actually to he fennit 
ill tlio i^onmum huignnjxiMif eouvci'iiatieii ; and 1 
appivlumd tliat the term oklioeit is very ^ciiei-ully 
iiK'd to express the peculiur jdeasure which attends 
^ the Kmutlons of Taste^ in contrud^tinctJOii to tho 


fj^ral term rieasure^ which is appropriated to 
i^iinple Emotion, We are pteasedf we say, with 
tlw gratificatiaii of any appetite or affection,^—with 
food wlien Iiungr^-, and witli reHt when tired,-^ 
with tlic gratification of Curiasity, of Benevolence, 
or of Resentment, But wo say, wo are delighted 
with the prospect of a beautiful landscape, with 
the Eiiglit of a hue statue, with hearing a iiathetic 
piece of music, with the poruftal of a cciebrated 
poem. In theso cumos, tliu term Delight is uiuxl 
to denote that jih^aaure which Bi-iseH fi'imi Sublimity 
and Beauty, ami tu distinguish itfi^nn those siiuph'r 
pleasures which arise from ohjccla that arc only 
agreeable, 1 acknowledge, imh'ed, tliat thia dis¬ 
tinction is nut very accurate^ iidhcr*‘d to in com- 
ini>i« languagi?, because in most eases either of 
the terms eiji^ly expresses our mrauiiig ; hut T 
* ajipTehend tlmt'the obscrvattoii of it is suftidcntly 
general, to'show somo conscjousnoss in iininkiud 
of a •diflcriMlee between those pleiomres, and to 
justify such a distinction in philosopbicai language 
OH may oxpresHit, 

If it were permitted me, thoriTorc, I should 
wish to appropriate tho tesrm Delight to siguiJ'y 
th(T (sKMiliar pleasure wliieh attcnils tlie Kniutions 
of Tastx, or whudi is felt wniSTf rnu Imauinatlon 
IS EMPLOVJ50 m THE PKoaECJEhTON OF A REUULAK 
TKA1> OP loEAS OF EmOTION. 


i 
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I IMKL»1>U4TOUV, * * 

; Ip tln) illuntmtiouH in trti^ iiiTrcnling Ensav am 
I just—il'tliai «xpi'cisi! nf iniud vrliidi 
; when the KirKJtiuiis of lii-auty or Sublimity wc 
^ h^lt consists in tlie ^jroseculiott of n, repfular train 
of J (Was of EiimtioTi—and if otlior obje4*ts an' in 

fact produc^tive of the EnK^tions of 'I’asU-^ but siioli 
j :ifl are fitted to produce pome HLinpW Emotion, 
j tboTo ariMos a (jnestion of fl<niie diflicuUj', and of 
I very considerable; importarici?, tiz.j Wliat is Uii; 

I aoiirce (rf Uie StfOLiMiTv and UfucTTv of llie Mate- 
! mjal WoxijIj ! 

j nilprtJon fat1euL>B aad lAddcDs mi^ doouflltiimlty my 
I rtvcrlus ended in niedttul]i>n> but tiftL'ncr jny TnuditatiniiB 
I ILniiOmd in ^ j^vciHo; and during; these wonderlnAB* my 
I ^ul roamad and flitted thraufli iho nnlveniu ua Uie vlnifM 
^ itnnaimttlon, In an eoqfuvy Uiat BUTinHDd all oUiei* 
J plmauTica 

Wblist l^aated such onJc^ymcntFi fn oil thdr jnuity, oil 
other uccaiiatlou appoo^ inirlpid in me. Uut vhai once 
tliirewn by uther ImpuLsee inUi th* caroer of literature, I 
tjlt the Ibtiipie of mmtiil labour, and the nnoeMbitf demands 
an unfiTrtunaU) oolebtity i 1 felt idM my awurt ngpifricH 
Rifow emdually mnn weak imd raid, and »oyn obll^Bd in 
apitc Ilf mywif totnra my thouRate to my own mcLanohoty 
“ w 1 »bld but lawly mcaU Uioae bdovi^ ccstaoln 
Which *M fifty ymn nippLIed the plam of Mtuim and 
ffiory, ^d wlUiout any expenses earo that of tlmeAmdo 
r m Idlenew the liappiost of morUte. 


• It caiHiot Ik; doubted, that many objt'cW of tbo 
Material World arc pi'O^uctivr of tho Emotions 
of Sublimity and Bcatity: iMJim.' of tlio Kiio ruHs 
an; *alto^ tiler employalKiut inatonal objcchi; 
and far the gi'enter part of llic instanc^'M of Beauty 
or Sublimity winch occur in tn I'ry niaji's expe- 
ricuco a^ found in matter, or in somo of its 
qualities, 

t)ii tlic other band, 1 tluuk it must be allowoil, 
that matter in ibiolf ia unflttcfl to pisiduce any 
kind of emotion, nio varbiufl qtiH.litii‘s of mutter 
HIM known to ua only by nioium of our external 
w^neeB ; but all that such pnwtTH of our nature 
^convey is Sensation and reroeiition ; and whoever 
will take the iroubW of atteudhie to the eETcrt 
wtuch such when simple and uimeso- 

cLuted, produce upon lus mind, will be Hativtied, 
that in no cam; do they produce EmoiiOD, or llio 
exercise Vif any of Ins affections. TJio cumimm 
lan^age of mankind upon tins aubject perfectly 
eoincidea witli this ebservatien. Such qualities, 
when simple, are alw&y^ apokeu uf os p^ucing t 
ainiHation, bat in no caau as pniduciug otnotion; 
and nltbouch j^iaps the general word Fcclinii 
(ns applied both to our external and intcriuil 
senses) may Homq^es be usod ambi^ously, yot 
if we attend to it we shall find that, with 
to material <p)aliticH, it is uniTonnly UF*cd to ox- 
prew Sensation, aud that if we Bubaliiuth Eoiotion 
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/ for it, every man wiJJ perceive the mistake. The and of form, such si^ns aiv naturahy productive •' 
I fiiiicU of a rose, fJit* eoJour of scarlet, the taste of a of the Emotions w'hicJi properJj' arise from tJie ' 
pine-app/e, when spoJieii of merely as quaJities, qualities signih’ed, 

anti ahstract<*d from tJic olyeets in which tliey an? / 2. TJic qualities of Besig^n, of Wisdom, of Skill, [, 

found, are said to jiroduce a<»rooable Sensations, j are uniformly expressed to us hy certain qualities 
but not a t;r<‘cahie Emotions. In the same manner, I of Form, and certain compositions of Forms, ’ 
the smell of assafoitida, or the taste of aloes, when [ Colours and Sounds. Such qualities, therefon*, 
spoken of as abstract <iuaUtie«, arc luiifonnly saitl 


to j>ro(lnce unplcasinj: Sensations, but not uii- 
pleasiii" Emotions. If we could conceive our- 
stdves possessed only of those jiowera wliich we 
have by means of our external senses, I aj>prchend 
there can be no doubt timt in such a case the 
^ qualities of matter would pnxluce only sensation 
and perceptif)!! : thtt such sc'nsations mi/,dit he 
eitlier pleasin*; or painful, but that in no tast; 
could they be att<‘ndod with an^' eiHotion. 

But although the qualities ef matter are in' 
tliemsclves incapable of producing emotion, of the j 
exercise of any affection, yet it is olivious that 
tliey may produce this effect from their associa¬ 
tion with other qualities, and as V)(‘ing*'eitht*r the 
signs or cx}U*ession of such qualities as arc* fitted 
by the cnnstituti<»n of our nature to }u*oduce Emo¬ 
tion. Thus, in the human body, particular forms 
or colours are the signs of jiartieular passions or 
attcction.s. In works of art, particular forms are 
the .signs of Dexterity, of Taste, of Convenience, 
of Utility. In the works of nature, particular 
sounds and colours, 6cc., arc the signs of Peace, or 
Danger, or Plenty, or Desolation, &e. In such 
coses, the constant connexion we discover botw<*en 
the sign and the thing signified, between tlic mqft*- 
rial quality and the quality productive of Emotion, 
rcuders at last the one <*xpressive to us of tlic? 
other, and v(‘ry often disposes us to attribute to the 
sign that effect which is produced only by the 
quality signified. '' 

That such associations are formed witli material 
qualities, every man liasi sufficient ^vidtJiKu; in liis 
own experience ; and there are ninny causes 
which may be assigned, both of the extent and of 
the universality of such associations. 1 shall rt;. 
mark a few of these, without pretending to an 
accurate enumeration. 

1. All those external objtjcts, which, from their 
nature or constitution, are jiroductivtj to us either 
of use, of convenicnci*, or of pleasure;, oj*'whieh in 
any other way are fitted to j)i*oduce Emotion, an. 
known and dlstinguisheil by tlioir qualities of f<5rm 
and colour. Such qualities, therefore, are natu¬ 
rally, and even necessarily, expressive to us of 
those uses, or conveniences, or pleasures. It is 
I)y them that we become acquainbjd with the sub¬ 
jects from wliicii such utilities arise ; it is by them’*' 
that wo learn to distinguish such subjects from one 
another ; and, as they are the permanent signs of 
these several utilities, they affect us witli the sanu; 
emotion whiirh the utilities signified by .them are 
fitted to jjroducc. The material qualities, for in¬ 
stance, wliich distinguish a ship, a plough, a print¬ 
ing-press, or a musical instrument, do not sojely 
* afford us the percejition of certain colours or forms, 
but along with this perception bring with it the 
conception of the different uses or pleasures whicli 
such compositions of material qualities produce, 
and excite in us the same Emotson with the uses 
or pleasures thus signified. As, in this manner, 
the utilities or pleasures of all external objects ore 
expressed to us by their material signs of colour 


or compositions of qualities, become the signs <#1* 
Design, or Wisdom, or Skill, and, like all other 
Hign.s, affect us witli the same Emotion we receive 
from the qualities signified. 

5. All our kiiowle<lgo of the minds of other 
men, and of tlieir various qualities, is gained by 
means t>f material signs. J*ow(!r, Sfrengfli, Wis¬ 
dom, Fortitude, Justice, Beru;voience, Magnaiii- 
init^iy Gentleness, Tenderness, Love, &c., are all 
known to us by means of the external signs of 
them in the tkmntenance, Gesture, or Voiw;. 
Sucli material signs an; therefore very early 
associated in our minds with the qualities they 
signify ; and as they are constant and invariable, 
becoiib; soon productive to us of the saino Emo¬ 
tions with the (jualities themselves. 

In the same manner, tin* Characters, the Dis¬ 
positions, the Instincts of all the variojis tribes of 
animals, ai*e known to us by certain signs in tlieir 
fmnie, or voice, or gt;sture. Such signs btH'omi* 
therefore exj>ressive to us of these Charactci's, or 
Instincts, or Dispositions, and affect us with all the 
Emotions which such qualities arc lilted to jiroduci;. 

4. Beside these immediate expn*ssion.s of quali¬ 
ties of Mind by material signs, there are others 
which arise from Uesemblaiice, in which the 
qualities of Matter become significant to us of 
some affecting or interesting quality of Mind. 
We ](*arii from cxperittiicc, that ct*rtaiii qualities 
of Mind are sigiufied by c<‘rtaiu qualities of body. 
When w/; find shViilar qualities of body in inani¬ 
mate ISIatVor, wo are apt to attribute to them the 
same expression, awl to conceive them as signify- ; 
ing tile same qualities in this c:i-s<’, as in those ! 
cases w’hero %hey derive their expression inimo- j 
diutely from Miud. Thus, Strength and Delicacy, i 
Bolduess and Modesty, (fid Age and Youth, &c., j 
arc ah e.xju'essed by j)articular material signs in j 
the human form, and in many cases by similar i 
signs in the forma of animals. When we find j 
eitnilar appearances in the forms of inanimate j 
Matt(;r, we ari; disposed to coiisi<h;r them as 
expressive of tlie same <iualities, and to regard | 
them with similar Emotions. The universality of 
such associations is evident from the structure of 
the rudest languages. The strength of the Oak, 
the delicacy of the Myrtle, the boldness of a 
liock, the modesty of the Violet, A,c., are i*xpre.s- 
sioDs common in''’all languages, and so common, 
thrt they arc scarcely in any considered as figur¬ 
ative ; yt;t every man knoivs, that Strength and 
*WoakneHH, B^>ldnes8 and.,Modesty, are qualities, 
not of Matter, but of Mind, and tliat without our 
knowledge of Mind, it is impossible that«we should 
ever have had any conception of them. How 
much the effect of descriptions of natural scenery 
arhes from that p<?rKoiiification which is foundi.*d 
upon such associations, I believe there is no man 
of common taste who must not often have been 
sensible. 

5. are led by the constitution of our nature, 
also, to perceive resemblances between our Seiisji- 
tions and Emotions, and of consequence between 
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the objects that produce them. Thus, thurc is 
some anaio^y between the Sensation of ^jmduai 
Ascent, ami the Emotion of Ambition,—between 
the Sensation of gradual Descent, and the Emotion 
of Decay,—Botwecn the lively Sensation of Sun¬ 
shine, and the cheerful Emotion of Joy,—between 
the painful sensation of Darkness, and the dispirit- 
im? Emotion of Sorrow. In the same manner, 
there are analogies between Silence and Tranquil- 
jltv,—between the lustre of Morning and the 
<^airty of Hope,—between softness of Colouring 
and g(mtloness of Character,—between slender¬ 
ness of Eoi-m and delicaey of Mind, Ac. The 
objects, therefore, which produce sueh Scmftations, 
though in tlicmselv(;s not the immediate signs of 
such interesting or affecting qualities, yet in con¬ 
sequence of this resemblance become gradually 
; expressive of them, and, jf not always, yet at those 
i times at least when we are under tlie dominion 
^ of any Emotion, serve to bring to our minds the 
i images of all those affecting or interesting (piali- 
I tics which wt> have been accustomed k> s*ipposc 
! tii<‘y resemble. How extensive this source of 
: Asstu'iatloii is, may easily be obstTved in the 
i. extent of Mich kinds of ligurative expression in 
every language. 

; 6. Beside these, I^anguagt^ itself is another vi'ry 

■ iiiijMirtant cause oftbeextmitof such Associations. 

Tbt? analogies between tin? qualities of Matter 
: ami the qualities of Mind which any individual 
; might discovtT or observe, might perhaps be few, 
i and nnist of course be limited by bis situation and 
j circumstauees ; but the use of Language gives 
to ev(Ty individual who emjdoys it the p<*88e»sion 
I of all the analogies which so many a/i^'S liave 
! observed, between material ipialities and qualities 
j culpable of producing Emotion.# Of how much 
j consequence this is, may lie aiscoverad in the 
; different impressions wliieh are niaue by the 
j sanu‘ objects on tin; common pt*oplc, whose 
vocabulary is limited by tlieir wants^ and on tbowi 
I who iiave bad the advantage of alibiral education. 

7. To all these sources of Associittioii itt to bo 
I aibled that wbieli is peculiar to every individual. 

I riicrc is no man, almost, who has not, froift aeci- 
i dent, from the events of his life, or from the 
j natuix? of his studies, connected ugreeahle or 
! intcixjstiiig Recollections with particular ColourB, 
or Sounds, or Konns, and to whom such soumls 
; or coleurs, Ac,, are not j)leasing from such an 
: Association. I'liey affect uh, in some measure, 

; as the signs of these interesting qualities, and, as 
; iu other cases, produce in us the same Emotion 
with the qualities they signify. 

These observations aro probably sufficient to 
j show the numerous and extensite associations wc 
I witli Matter, and its various qualities, as 
j Well as to illustrate some of the means by which 
Jt becomes significant qr expressive to us of very 
different, and far more interesting qualitii^ than 
those it possesses in itself. By means ofithe Con¬ 
nexion or Resemblance which subsists between the 
qualities of Matter and qualities capable of pro- 
diicing Emotion, the perception of the one irame. 
diately, and very often irresistibly, suggestl the 
idea of the other ; and so dkrly are these Associ- 
utions formed, that it requires afterwards some 
pains to separate this connexion, and t?)‘pK>vcnt 
Ufl ii’om attributing to the Sign, that effect which 
j produced alone by the Quality signified. 


Whatever may be fJio truth of these observa¬ 
tions, it cannot at least be doubted, that the 
qualities of Matter are often associated with 
others, and that they affect us in such cases, like 
all other signs, by leading our imaginations to the 
qualities tliey signify. It seems to be equally 
obvious, that in all cases where Matter, or any of 
its qualities, produces the Emotions of Sublimity 
or Beauty, this effect must arise either from these 
Material Qualities themselves, from their being 
fitted by the constitution of our nutnro to produce 
such Emotions ; or from some other qualities with 
which they are associated, and of which they 
operate as tlie Signs or Expressions. 

It should seem, tlierefon^f that a very simple 
aiid^i very obvious principle is suffiinent to guide 
our investigation into the Koure<5 of the sublimity 
ainl lieauty, of the qualities of Matter. If these 
(fuaftties are in themseives fitted to produce the 
Emofions of* Sublimity or Beauty (or, in other 
words, are in themselves beautiful or sublime), 1 
think it is hbviofls that they must produce these 
Emotions, independently of any association. If, 
oh the contrary, it is found that these qualities 
only produce sueh Emotions when they are a,s.soci- 
ah‘d w'itli interesting or affecting qualities, and 
that when such associations are destroyed, they 
no long(‘r ]>ro<lucc the same emotions, 1 think it 
must also be allowed, that their Beauty or Sub¬ 
limity is to be ascribed, not to the mateiial, but to 
tlui asHueiated (|uaiities. 

That this is in rtiality the case, 1 shall endea¬ 
vour to show, by a great variety of illustrations. 
It is necessary, however, for me to prerai.se, that 
1 am very far from considering the Inquiries 
which follow as a complete examination of the 
subject. Thejf aro inde^jd only detached observa¬ 
tions on th(‘ Snblimit^f and Beauty of some of the 
most important c*hi.sse.s of imiteruil qualities, but 
which, how'cv^r imperfect they may severally be, 
yet s(;eni to possess, considerable weight from 
their collective evidence. 


CHAPTER II. 

* ^OF THE SUBMMITV AND BEAUTY OF .SOUND, 

The Senses by which we chii^fly discover 
Beauty or Sublimity in material objects are 
those of Hkauixg and .Seeing. 

The obj(‘ct8 of the first are. Sounds, whether 
^SiMFhE or Composed. 

The objects of tho second are, Colours, Forms, 
and Motion. 

SECTION 1. 

or SrMPl.R SOt’NUS. 

1 SHALL begin with considering some of those 
instances, where simple sounds ai'e productive of, 
the Einotiona of Sublimity or Beauty. Such 
sounds are capable of many divisions. It inaj' 
be sufficient, at present, to consider them in tho 
following order:, 

1. Sounds that occur in inanimate Nature. 

2. The Notes of Animals, And, 

3. The Tones of the Human Voice. 
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PART 1. 

0/ Miscellaneous Sounds. 

Of the first class, or of those Miscellaneous 
sounds that occur in inaniniute Nature, there arc 
many which produce Eniotions of Sublimity and 
Beauty. 

1. —1. All sounds in general fU’c Sublime, 
which are associated with Ideas of Danger; the 
howling of a Storm,—^thc murmuring of an Earth- 
(juake,—the Report of Artillery,—the Explosion 
of 'rimnder, Ae. 

2. All sounds are in general Sublime', which 
are associated witii I(ti*as of great Powt'i* or Might; 
the noise of a Tornmt,—the Fall of it CatiiraCT,— 
the Uproar of a. Tempest, —the Explosion of Gun- 
powder,—the Blushing of the Waves, &c. 

3. All sounds, in the siuno manner, arc Subrtine, 
wliicli are associated with Ideas of Majesty or 
Solemnity, or tlei'p Melancholy, or any other 
strong Emotion ; the Sound of tht: Trumpet, and 
all other w:irlikc instruments,—the Note of the 
Organ,—the Sound of tlie CuiTew,—the Tolling of 
tht^ Passing Bell, &c. 

That the Sublimity of such sounds arises fi*om 
the Ideas of Danger or Power, or Majesty, &c., 
which are associated with them, and not from the 
Sounds tlunnselves, or from any original fitness in 
such sounds to produce this Emotion, seoins to be 
obvious from the following considerations; 

1. Such sounds, instead of having any jicrma- 
uont or definite Character of Sublimity, vary fin 
their effect with the tpialitics they happen to 
express, and assume diffenmt characters, accord¬ 
ing to the nature of these qualities. 

If sounds in thoinsclvos wore Sublime, it might 
reasonably be expected in tlf«, as in evtiry other 
case of 8<*UHO, that their difference of effect would 
be strictly j>roportioiio(} to their difference of 
character, and that Sounds-of the same kind of 
character would invariably produce the same 
Emotion. The following* iiistaiicos, however, setmi 
to show, thiit no specific character of Suhliipity 
belongs to mere Sound, and that the same Sounds 
may j)roduce very different kinds of Emotion, 
according to the qualities with which we associate 
them. 

The Sound <)f Thunder is, perhaps of all otlu‘r» 
in Nature, the most Sublime. In the generaRty 
of mankind, this Sublimity is founded on Awe, 
and some degree of Terror ; yet how different is 
the Emotion which it gives to the peasant who 
sees at last, after a long drought, the consent of 
Heaven to his prayers for rain,—^to the philoso- * 
pher, who from the height of the Alps, hcarsr it 
roll beneath his feet,—^to the soldier, wlio, under 
the impression of ancient saporstition, welcomes it 
upon the moment of engagement os th^ omen of 
victory 1 In all these cases, the Sound itself is 
the same: but how different the nature of tho 
Sublimity it produces! The report of artillery is 
* Sublime, from the iraagcL both of Power and of 
Danger Ave associate with it. The noise of on 
engagement heard from a distance is dreadfully 
Sublime. The firing of a Review is scarcely more 
tlian magnificent. The sound of* a real skirmish 
between a few hundred men would be more sub¬ 
lime than 911 the noise of a feigned engagement 
between a hundred thousand men, Tho straggling 


fire of a company of soldiers upon a fiedd-day is 
contemptible, and always excites laughter. The 
straggling fire of the same number of men in a 
riot would bo extremely sublime, and perhaps 
more terrible than a uniform report. 

The howling of a Tempest is powerfully Sublime 
from many associations ; yet bow different to the 
inhabitant of the land, and the sailor, wlio is far 
from refngc,—to the inhabitant of the sheltered 
plain, and the traveller bewildered io the moun¬ 
tains,—^to the jH)or man who has nothing to lose, 
ami tho wealthy whose-fortunes are at the mercy 
of the storm I In all tiicHe cases, tho Sound itself 
is the s^mc, but tlje nature of the Sublimity it 
produces is altogetlier different, and corresponds, 
not to the effect upon the organ of Hearing, but 
to tho character or situations of the men by whom 
it is heard, and the different <j[ualiti(js of which it Is 
expn'Hsive to them. 

The Sound of a Cascade is almost alwa 3 's Sub¬ 
lime ; yet no man ever felt in it tlie same species 
of Su^tliniily, in a fruitful Plain, ami in a wild and 
romantic country,—in the Pride of Summer, and 
in the Desolation of Winter,—in the houra of 
Gaiety, or Tranquillity, or Elevation,—<and in sea¬ 
sons of Melancholy, or Anxiety, or Despair. The 
Sound of a Trumpet is often Sublime; but liow 
difierent the Sublimity in the da^" of Battle,—in 
tho March of an Army in Peace,—or amid the 
siileiidoui’s of a Proce.ssion t There are few simple 
sounds more sublime than the report of a Cannon ; 
yet every one must have ftdt the different Emo¬ 
tions of Sublimity with Avhicli the same sound 
affects liim, and at tlu^ same intervals, in moments 
of )>ubU» Sorrow or jjuhlic Rejoicing. 

Ill these, and many other installees that might 
l>e immtioncd, th«^ nature of tlu' Emotion we expe¬ 
rience coepesjKuids, not to the nature of the Sound 
itself, but to the nature of the Association we con¬ 
nect with it; and is in fact altogeth(*r tho same 
with the Emotion which tlu* same quality iiroduct's, 
wluui unaccoiilpanied with Sound, if Sounds iu 
theiuselves w^re fitted by the constitution of our 
nature to produce tlHJ.se Emotions, it Avould seem 
that j^reater uniformity w'ould be found in their 
cftectK ; that the difference of their effects would 
be proportioned to the difference of their naturt* 
as Sounds ; and that tlu; same soun<ls would per¬ 
manently produce the same Einolioii. 

2. if any jiarlieular Sounds are filled by our 
constitution to produce the Emotion of Sublimity, 
it seems imjxmsible that sounds of a contrary kind 
should produce the sjune Emotion. If, on the 
contrary, the Sublimity of Sounds arises from the 
<lualitieB we associate with them, it may reasonably 
be expected, that^bounds of all kinds will produce^ 
this Emotion, when they arc expressive of such 
qualities as ai*e in themselves Sublime. Many 
^ery familiar observationajsceni to illustrate this 
point. 

The mSst general character, perhaps,*^of Subli¬ 
mity in Sounds, is that of Loudness, and there are 
doubtless many instances where such sounds are 
very constantly sublimo; yet there are many in¬ 
stancies also, where the contrary quality of sounds 
is also sublimo ; and when this happens, it will 
universayy be found, that such sounds are associ¬ 
ated ,witn Ideas of Power or Danger, or some 
other quality capable of exciting strong Emotion 
The loud and tumultuous sound of a Storm is un- 
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dcmbtcdly Sublime ; hni there is a low and feeble 
Sound which fretiucntly precedes it, more sublime 
. in reality than all the uproar of the storm itself, 

; and wliich has aocordinply been frequently made 
i uHo of by Pf>otH, in heightening their descriptions 
' of such scenes. 

I 

Along the woods, along the mooriHli fcn» 

ISigliH the (»d (ieniuB of the cmiung storm, 

, And up among the hKJBc dinjointed clitfs 
! And fraotiyed mountains wild, the brawling brook 
And cave, presag(?fiil, send a hollow moan, 

; Itesouiuling long in Fancy’s listening c«ir. 

Then conies the Father of Mie Tempest forth, Ac. 

Thomson’s* TFin/cr. 

•> 

! Did you never observe,” says Mr. Gray in a 
letter to a friend, “ while rocking winds are piping 
; hudy that pause, as the gust is re-collecting itself,* 

I and rising upon the ear in a shrill and plaintive 
i note, like the swidl of an yKolian Haiqi. 1 do 
I assure you there is nothing in the world so like 
I the voice of a spirit,” Such a sound in ^tself is 
! incousiderahlo, and resembles many others which 
I an; very far from b<dng Sublime ; but as the 
I fon'rumiej' of the storm, and the sign of all the 
; imagery we connect with it, it is sublime in a very 
’ gr<«it degree. 'J’hci'e is, ill the same manner, 

' said to he a low rumbling noise pi’ecediiig an 
earth<iiiake, in itself very iucoiisiderahlc, ami gc;- 
ncrally likened to .some very contemptible sounds ; 

■ yet in such a situation, and with ail the image's 
; of danger and horror to which it loads, 1 question 
; wliethcr tlierc is another sound so dreadfully Sub¬ 
lime. The soft and placiil tone of the human 
I voice is surely not sublime ; yet in the following 
‘ pasfuigc, which of the great images that precede 
: it is so powerfully so ? It is a passage from the 
. first hook of Kings, in which tlw? Dtuty i^ described 
' as appearing to the pnqihet Elijah.^ “ And he 
: said, (Jo forth, and stand upon the mount before 
tile Lord. And behold the Lord passed by, and a 
great and sU’Oiig wind rent the mountains, amf 
brake in pieces the rocks hefoixi .the L*rd ; but 
tile Lord was not in the »vind : and after the wind 
an earthquake; but the Lord was noU in the 
: earthquake: and after the earthquake a lire; 

hut the Jjord was not in the tire ; and after the 
i tire a still small voice. And it was so, wluni 
' Elijah lieard it, that he \vrai)ped his face in his 
mantle.”.- 

,. Another great division of Sounds is into Grave 
; and Acute. If either of these classes of sound 
is sublime in itself, it should follow, according to 
j tile general laws of Sensation, that the other 
! should not be so. Tti fact, however, the sublime^ 
I is found in both, and perhaps lit may be difficult 
I to say to wliich of them it most permanently bc- 
. longs. Instances of this kind are within the reach 
j of every person’s ohstirvation. ^ 

In the same manneV, it may be observed, that 
1 the mofj^ common, and, in general, the^ost insig- 
t nificant Sounds become Sublime, whenever they 
a-re associated with images belonging to Power, or 
j Da^nger, or Melancholy, or any other strong 
Eniotion, although in other cases they atfect us 
with no Emotion wdiattwet*. There is scarcely in 
' nature a more trifling Sound than the buzz of 
IHicfl, yet I believe there is no man <>f common 
Taste, who, in the deep silence of a siflnmer’s 
: noon, has not found something strikingly sublime 
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in this inconsiderable sound. The falling of a 
drop of water, produces in general a very insigni- 
fleant and unexpressivc sound ; yet aomutimes in 
vaults, and in large cathedrals, a single drop is 
heard to fall at intervals, from the roof, than 
which, I know not if there is a single sound moi’e 
strikingly Sublime. One can scarcely mention a 
sound less jiroductive of the Sublime, than the 
sound of a hammer. How powerfully, however, 
ill the following diiscription, has Shalcspeare made 
this vulgar sound Sublime I 

From comp to camp, throuKh the foul womb of night. 

The hum of eltlior army Btilly sminds. 

That the liK’d HcntinelH almost receive 
The secret whispers of each ether’s watch, 

♦'ire answilrs fire, and through their paly flames 
Koch battle ijpes the other’s umhor’d face; 

Sh'od aiiswor«»6tee(I in liigh and boastful nt ighings 
Viercing*the cartirs dull ear, and from tlio tents 
The urmoarera accomplishing the knights 
With busy hammers, closing rivets up, 

Give dryadful note of preparation. 

* IIknry V. Act iii. Chorus. 

The sound of oars in water is surely very far from 
being Sublime, yet in a Tragedy of Thomson’s this 
sound is made strikingly Sublime, when (in the 
jierson of a man who lunl heAi left by the treachery 
of his companions upon a desert island) lui de¬ 
scribes the horrors he felt, when ho first found his 
being deserted; and adds, 

I never heard 

A sound HO dismal a.«i their parting oars.- 

-* . ^ ! 
fnstances of the sanuj kind are so numerous, tliat j i 
it is unnecessary to insist upon them If Sounds ' 
are Suhlinie in themsolvcK, indi'peiidenlly of all ;' 
A.ssociation, ft; bimuhs difficult to account for con¬ 
trary sounds produiiug Uic same eflect, and for 
the same sounds producing diflerent efteets, ac¬ 
cording to tUc Associations with which they are 
connected. , * 

li. When such Associations are dissolvi'd, the \ 
sounds themselves ceas^p to he Suhlimo. Tliere 
are many cases, undoubtedly, in which this expe- ! 
rifnent cannot be made, because in many cases the ■ 
couiiexiou between such Sounds, and the qualities 
they indicate, is constant and invariable. The 
eoniiexioii between the sound of Thuiidm’, of a 
Whirlwind, of a 'rorrent, of an Karthquaki*, and 
tile qualities of Power, or Danger, or Awfuhiess, ; 
which they signify, and which the objects them- 
selvcfl permanently involve, is established not by 
Man, hut by Nature. It has no deiiendcnce upon 
his Will, and cannot he aflected by any discipline 
of hiB Imaginatioji. It is no wonder, therefore, 
while such connexions are so permanent, that the 
►sublimity which belongs to the qualities of the 
objects theinselvcH should be attributed to their 
external signs, and that such signs should he 
considefred in themselves as fitted to produce this 
Emotion. The only case in which these associa¬ 
tions are positively dissolved, is when, by some 
error of judgment, w<j either mistake some di^ 
ferent sound for the Sound of any of these objects, j 
or are imposed upon by some imitation oi' these ! 
Sounds, in such cases, I think it will not ho | 
denied, that when we discover our mistake, the ; 
Sounds are no longer Sublime. I 

There is nothing more common than Ibr people 
who are afraid of Thunder to mistalce some very ; 
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common and indifferent flound for it ; as tlio 
rumbling of a Cart, or the rattling of a Carriage. 
While their mistake continues, tlniy feel tlie 
Sound as sublime: the moment they arc un¬ 
deceived, they are the first to laugli at their 
error, and to ridicule the Sound which ocwisioned 
it. Cliildren at fii*st are as much alarmed at the 
Thunder of the Stage, as at real Thunder. When¬ 
ever they find that it is only a deception, they 
amuse tliemselves with mimicking it. It may he 
observed adso, that very young children show no 
symptoms of Fear or Admiration at Tliuiider, 
unless ]H'rhap8 wheti it is painfully loud, or wluni 
they see other peoph^ alarmed al)Oiit them ; ob¬ 
viously frotii their not Hlliving yet associated with 
it the Idea of Dang<^r : an<l perhaps 'also frofti 
this cause, that our imagination assists tlie r('port, 
and makes it appear much louder than.it rtjally 
is ; a circumstance wliicli seems to be^confirn^^d 
by the common mistake wi'. make of very incon¬ 
siderable noises fin* it. Mistakes in the same 
manner are often made in those countries when? 
earthquakes are common, between very inconsi¬ 
derable soun«ls, and that low rambling sound 
which is said to precede sueli an event. Tlun-e 
cannot be a doubt, thaj the moment the niistakt; 
is discovered, the noise t^'astss to be sublime. In 
all other eases of the same kind, where mistakes 
of this nature ha]>peii. dr where we are deceived 
by imitation, I believe it is agreeable to eveuy 
jiersou’s expori(mco, that while the mistake con¬ 
tinues, the sounds affect us as sublime ; but that 
as soon as we arc undeceived, and that tin? sig’V 
is found not to be acoom])atncd with the qualities 
usually aignifitnl, it ceases immediaUdy to affect 
us with any Emotion. If any sou|ids wore in 
themselves Sublime, or fitted by the constitution 
of our nature t() produce thiJ Emotion, indepen¬ 
dently of all Association, it would se-,:m that 
could be no change of our I;’.niotion, and that these 
sounds wouhl as permanently produce their cor¬ 
respondent Emotion, as the objects of every otlnn* 
Sense produce their coiTesf^ondeiit ideas. 

In all cases, however, whepe these associatioiis 
arti either accidental or temjiornry, and not, as in 
the former case, ]>cniianent in their nature, it 
will be found, that sounds are sublime only, wlicn 
they are expressive of qualitieH capable df jiro- 
ducing some powerful Emotion, and that, in all 
other cases, the sanie sounds are simply indifferent? 
In some of the instamtos formerly mentioned, 
where common or vulgar sounds are remden^d 
sublime by association, it is obvious tliat the 
same sounds in general, when they have no such 
expression to us, arc very different from Sublimity. 
The buzz of flies, the dropping of water, the flound 
of a hammer, the dashing of an oar, and many 
others which might easily bo mentioned, arc in 
general Sounds absolutidy indiffenmt, and,so far 
from possessing any Sublimity in themselves, 
that it might be difficult at first to persuade any 
man that they could be made so. Their Sublimity 
tfiewffore can only be attributed to the qualities 
which they signify. 

There are few sounds, in the same manner, 
much more sublime, than the striking of a great 
clock at midnight. In other situJttions the very 
same sound is altogether different in its expression. 
In the mornivg it is cheerful,—at noon indifferent, 
or at least unnoticed,—^in the evening plaintive,— 


at night only sublime. In the tolling of a bell, 
tlic sound is uniformly the same ; yet such a 
sound has very different oxjiressions, from the 
peculiar purposes to which it is applied. The 
passing bell, and the funeral bell, alone arc 
sublime. The whistling t)f the wind in an j 
autumnal or in a wintry night is often felt as 
j sublime, and has accordingly been frequently 
introduced into poetical descri])tionH of a similar 
character. The nicest ear, howt^ver, ii$ unable to 
di.stinguisli any difterenct^ betwixt this sound, in 
the seasons before mentjpned, and in spring or 
summer, when, if it has any character at all, it 
has a character vci% different from Sublimity. 
The Trumpet is very generally employed in se<meH 
of Magnificence or S{>lemnity. The sound of the 
^‘umpet in sutdi situationn is accordingly very I 
sublime, and soenis to us hiJbe expressive of that | 
solenmity or maguifieencti. This instrninent, ! 
however, as every one knows, is very often 
dt'gnidod to w.vy mean office.s. In such cases, I 
the SOUH..1 is altogether iinliflenmt, if not con- j 
tcinptihlc. The Bagpipe has, to a Scottdi High- j 
lander, iu» inconsiderable degree <if sublimity, i 
from its being the martial instrumemt of the | 
country, and of‘ consequence associat'd witli many I 
sjiirited and many magnifieenf images, ^’o the 
rest of the world, the .sound of this instrument is 
at best but barely tolerabltJ. TJiey who an* ac¬ 
quainted with the history of superstition, will 
recollect many instances where SouiuLs have 
become sublime from this Associati*)!!, which to 
the nist of mankind wore very insignificant, and 
which hare become also insignificant both to 
Individual? and to Nations,when tlui superstitions 
upon which their expression was founded had | 
c<‘ased. 

There a*e^ several other considerations from 
which the principle I hero cmleavour to illustrate 
might be confirmed, — the uuiforni connexion 
between Sublime Sounds, and some <piality capa¬ 
ble of producing Emotion, and the impossibility 
of finding an iftstance where Sound is Sublime, 
iiidepcmdently of all Association,-—the great dif- 
ftTence fti the number of sounds that are subliimj 
to the common people, and men of cultivated or 
poetical imagination,—and the difference which 
every man feels in the effect of such sounds in 
•producting this Emotion, according to the purlieu- i 
lar state of his own iiiiiid, or according to the 
particular strength or weakness of his sensibility 
to the qualiti(}s which such sounds expretss. But 
I am unwilling tci anticijiate the readetr in specu¬ 
lations which he can so easily prosecute; for hini- 
Helf. If the illustrations I liave already offered 
arc just ; if Sounds \)f all kinds are sublime, wlum 
they are expressive of any qualities capable of 
producing strong Emotions ; and if no Sounds j 
cofttinue to he sublime, wh^n th(;y cease to be [ 
expressive of such cjualities, it is, I think, reason- j 
able to eolkcludo, that the Sublimity of such \ 
Sounds is to he ascrihc;d, not to tin; nit;re quality 1 
of Sound, but to those associated qualities of ' 
which it is significant. 

11,—rhere is a great variety of sounds also, 
that occur in the scends of Nature, which are 
productive of the Emotion of Bkauty ; the sound 
of a Wi(^,eriall, tho Murmuring of a Rivulet, the 
Whisi)ering of the Wind, the Sheepfold Bell, the 
sound of the Curfew, Ac. 
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That .such ftouiuLs arc asRociated in our minds 
with various qualities capable of i>roducing Emo¬ 
tion, 1 think every man may be Ratwhed from his 
own exiHU-ionce. When such sounds occur, they 
are oxi)rcK8ive to us of some ptirticular character : 
tlu'y suit one 8])eeic8 orEmotion, and not others ; 
and if this were not obvious in itself, it might be 
made sufficiently obvioufl, from the ubo of such 
hotinds in poetical Composition. Every man, 
thmj, jndg(\s of the propriety of their intro¬ 
duction, and d(derminos with rtjgard to the taste 
and judgment of the I'oet, by their suitableness 
io tlio nature (»f the EniOi,^on he has it in liis view 
to <;xclte. J']v(.‘ry man, therefore, has some pecu¬ 
liar Kmotioji associated with such sounds, or 
some (|ualfty, of which they arc considered as the 
signs or t'xpressions, 

i That the Ih'auty (»f .such sounds arises from the ' 
qualities of which they ai't? expressive, and not 
, irom any original fitness in them to ])ro<luce this 
Emotion, may perhaps he evident from the fol¬ 
lowing con.si<UTationK, 

1. To tho.se wlio liave no .such asfiociations, or 
• who coiKsidor them Biinply as SiunnlR, they have 
, no beauty^ It is hnig before children show any 
■ d<'gr(‘e of sensihility to the heauty of such sounds, 
i To the greater number of them, in the same 
I manner, the common j)eo]>le are altogether indif- 
; ferent. To the p<.*asaiit., the Curfew ia only the 
] luai-li t)f the hour of the evening,—the Sheop- 
i bell, the .sign of tlie ncigUbourhood- of the flock, 
j —flu; sound of a C'aseade, tli(i sign of the fall- 
! ing of water, kc. Give them the as.sociation.s 

whicii men of cultivated imagination have wdth 
' .such sounds, and they will infallibly feel their 
; beauty. 

In the same manner, men of^the best natural 
j tnsttg who iiavo not fonni'd .siu.h associations, arc 
c(}ually insendible to tlie Ueaiity of such Soundn. 

; The inhahitant of a country where there are no 
i vvjd{'ifall.s is stunned at first with the noise of a 
(-ascadc, but is not delighUul with . it. They who 
; arc not accustomed to the Curfew, and who are 
ignorant <»f its being tho evening bell, ami, as 
: .‘>uch, associated with all tliose images tC trail- 
i (|uillity and ]>eaee wliitdi render that season of the 
day so charming, feel notliing more from its sound 
than fi*oin the sound of a bell at any other hour 
. of the day. Th<^ sound of the Shccpfold hell is 
l|Ut an insignificant noise to those who have never 
1 lived in a pastoral country, and who do not con¬ 
sider it as expn^ssive of those images of sim}>le 
and romantic jileasure, whic.h are ho natumlly 
conneet(ul with such scenes. Every man actfuainh^d 
"itli the poetry of distant nations, knows, in the. 
same nianucr, how mucli tho. beauty of many 
' allusions to peculiar sounds of these countries is 
; lost to those w'ho are strangtjrs to them, and who, 

1 of consequence, have none of those associor 
I tions which render ttiera so expressive to the 
natives. • ^ 

2. It is further obscrvalilc, that suph Sounds 
arc beautiful only in particular tempers of mind, or 
'vii(*n We are under the influence of such Emotions 
as accord witli the expressions which tlicy pusseas. 
If, on the contrary, such Sounds were beautiful 
ni thcniselvcs, althougli in different states of mind, 
J'e might afford them different degrees® of attcii- 

U>n ; yet ^i] situations they would be beabtiful, 
in the same maijiner as in every stuto of mind the 


objects of all other wnises uniformly produce their 
correspondent ideas. Tfie sound of the Curfew, 
for instance, so beautiful in moments of melan¬ 
choly or tranquillity, in a joyful or even in a 
cheerful hour, would be directly the reverse. The 
sound of a Waterfall, so valued amid the luxuriant 
scenery of suinnier, is scarcely observed, or if 
observed, simply tUsagrecable amid the rigours of 
winter. The sound of tlio hunting lloni, so 
extremely pictures(|ue in seasons of gaiety, would 
be insupportable in Hotirs of melancholy. 

It is at particular st^asons only, in truth, that 
w'c arc sensible to the beauty of any of the Sounds 
before mentioned. For once that they alfect ur, 
they (xrcur to us ten timqj^ without <;ttect. The 
real and tin mo.st important business of life could 
not be carried oti, if we wt^rii to iiuUiigc at all 
times our Sensibility either to Sublimity or Beauty. 

It is only at those seasons, that sueli Sounds afltjct 
us V^itli any Emotions of Ih^auty, when we hapj)en : 
to be in that temper of mind whi<;h suits with the i 
qualities of which they arc cxprea.siv(i. In our ; 
common hours, when we are eitlicr thoiightl<?8H or i 
busy, we suffer them to pass without notice. 1 f ^ 
such sounds were beautiful in tlMunselves, such 
variations in thelreffects could not ijossibly happen. , 

3. Wln;n such associatiofis are dissoh^td, tlic 
sounds themselves cease to be bc^autiful. If a man 
of the most common taste wore caixied into any 
striking setme of an ornamented garden, and placed 
within the hearing of a Cascade, and wore told, in : 
the midsit of his cntliusiasm, that what he hikes 
foj a Cascade is only a Deception, the sound con- ■ 
tinuea tlie same, but the beauty of it would bo ir- , 
recoverably gone. The tinkling of the Sheopfold 
bell may be imitated by many very common 
sounds ; but who is there who cinild for a moment 
listen to any imitatk)n of this romantic Sound 1 
There are a great number of so«n<ls which exactly 
resemble the sound of the hunting Horn, and 
w'hicli are frequently hyard also in the same scenes: 
when known, however, some of them are ridiculous, 
none beautiful. The .sjune bell which is so strik¬ 
ingly beautiful in the evening, is altogether unno¬ 
ticed at noon, Th^ flute of a Shepherd (says 
Dr. Beattie, with his usual beauty of expression), ^ 
heard at a distance, in a fine aiimiiK'-Fs day, amidst | 
a romatitic scene of groves, hills, and watci^s, will ' 
give rapture to the ear of the wanderer ; though | 
the tune, the instrument, and the musician be such 
as he could not endure in any other place.” In¬ 
stances of a similar kind are so numerous, that 
I forbear to detail tlicm. Upon the sii]>])osi- 
tion of any original and independent beauty iu 
Sounds, such variations are altogether unaccount¬ 
able. 

1 shall only farther observe upon this subject, 
that when it is considered how few Sounds are 
beautiful amid the infinite number which occur in | 
the scenes of Nature, and that wherever they do 1 
occur there is always some pleasing or interesting i 
<juality of which they are cxj>re8sive, there arises ! 
a V(*r^ strong ]>resumj^ioi), independently of alk ■; 
other eoiiRiderationB, that the Beauty of such par- ! 
tieular Sounds is derived from the qualitio.s which | 
they express, and not the effect of the mere sounds j 
themselves. * 
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OF THE SUBLIMITY AND BEAUTY 


part II. 

Of the I^oles of AnimaU. 

Tjikre are iiwtanecs, I believe, both of Subli¬ 
mity and Beauty in the Not(i» of Animals* That 
such Sounds uro associated with tlie qualities of 
tile Animals to which they belong, and become ex¬ 
pressive of these qualities, cannot, 1 think, be de¬ 
nied. Tliei'o arc, besides, other associations we 
have with them, from their •Manner of Life, the 
Scenes which they usually inhabit, and the Coun¬ 
tries from which they come. 

1.—That the Notes or Cries of some animals 
arc Sublime, evei’y oijp knows : the Boar of the 
Lion, the Growling of Bears, the llowlingtof 
Wolves, the Scream of the Eagk', ^&.c. In all 
those cases, these arc the notes of animals remark¬ 
able for their strength, and h)rmidable ‘for tlieir 
ferocity. It would seem very natura>, thereftire, 
that the Sublimity of such Sounds shouhl arisen 
from the qualities of which they 04*0 exj/rcssive ; 
and whi<ih arc of a naturt> fitttjd to excite very 
powei-ful Emotions in our minds. 

That this is in reality the case, and that it is not 
the Sounds themselves which have this effect, ap¬ 
pears to be obvious from the two following con¬ 
siderations : 

1. When Avcliaveno associations of this kind, 
such Sounds are productive of no such Emotion. 
There is not one of these Sounds which may not 
be imitated in some manner or other ; and which, 
while we ai’c ignorant of tlie deception, does not 
produce the same Emotion with the real Soun^*: 
when wc arc undeceived, however, wc aro con¬ 
scious of no other Emotion hut that jicihaps of 
shiqdii pain from its loudness. Tim howl of the 
W'olf is little distinguished f»om the howl of the 
Dog, cither in its tone or in its strength, but tlmro 
is no comparison between their Suhlioiity. There 
are few, if any, of these Solinds so loud as the most 
common of all Sounds, theV>wing of a Cow ; yet 
this is the very reverse ^of Sublimity. Imagine 
this Sound, on the contrary, expressive of Fienjc- 
ness or Strength, and there*can be no doubt tffat 
it would become Sublime. The hooting of the Owl 
at midnight, or amid ruins, is strikingly Sublime. 
The same Sound at noon, or during th% day, is 
trifling or ludicrous. The scream of the Eagle is 
simply disagreeable, when the bird is either tamad 
or confined ; it is Sublime only, when it is heard 
amid Rocks and Deserts, and when it is expressive 
to us of Liberty, and Independence, and savage 
Majesty. The neighing of a \Var-liorso in the 
field of battle, or of a young and untamed llorso 
when at large among mountains, is powerfully 
Sublime. The same sound in a Cart-horse, or a 
Horse in the stable, is simply indifferent, if not 
disagreeable. No sound is more absolutelv mean 
than the grunting of Swine, The same souifu in the 
wild Boar, an animal remarkable both for fierce¬ 
ness and strength, is Sublime. The memory of 
the reader will supply maqy other instances. 

2 . The Sublimity of such sounds, corresponds 
not to their Nature, as sounds, but to the Nature 
of the Qualities they signify* Sounds of all kinds 
are sublime, in proportion as they are expressive 
of Power, or Fierceness, or Strength, or any other 
quality capable of producing strong Emotions, in 
the animal^ which they distinguish. There are 


many instances, undoubtedly, where loud erics are 
Sublime, but there are many also, where suidi 
Notes aro very far from being so. The lowing of 
: Cows, the braying of the Ass, the scronin of the 
I Peacock,and many other inoffensive birds,arc only 
I mean or disagi'eeable. I 

Low or feeble Sounds, in the same manner, arc : 

I generally considert^l as the contrary of Sublime ; ■ 
i y(;t there are also many inatanccs where such 
! Sounds arc strongly Sublime, when they diatin- j 
I guish the notes of fierce, or dangerous, or powerful ; 
animals. There is not a Sound so getu?rally con- I 
temptible as that which diatiiiguiali by the name | 
of Hissing, yet this is the Sound appropriated to 
Serpents, and the ^eater part of poisonous rtq>- 
tiles ; and, as such, is extremely Sublime. Tlie 
noise of tlie Rattle-snake (that most dangerous j 
•animal of all his trilie) is very little differmit from j 
the noise of u child’s playtliing, yet who will deny t 
its Sublimity 1 Tlie growl of tlie Tiger resembles 
the purring of a Cal: the oiu^ is Sublime, the other ; 
insignil^ant. Nothing can bo more trifling than ! 
the Somid produced by that little animal, which ! 
among the corniiioii people is called the Death- \ 
watch, yet many a bold lu‘art hath felt^ts jiower. I 
The iiiliahitants of Modern Europe would smile, if i 
they were asked, if there wert 5 any Sublimity in ! 
the Notes of Chickens, or Swallows, or Magpies ; j 
yet under the influence of ancient supei-stilion, | 

; when such animals Averts considered as ominous, j. 

I Die bravest among the jicoplo have trembled at 1 
tlK'ir Sound. The superetitions of other countries j 
afford innuim'rable instances of the .same kind. l 
If these; illustrations are just, it should seem 
that tin? i?uhliinity of the Notes of Animals i.s to be 11 
ascribed to the Associations we ciniiiect with them, j! 
and not to any original fitiu'ss in the mere Sounds |; 
theniselvey, to produce; this Kniolioii. |. 

11, —ThiA the Beauty of the Notes or Cries of ‘ 
Animals arises from the; same cause, or from the , 
qualities of which th(;y an; (;x]»re.sHivt; U* us, may 
perhaps be obvious frem considerations equally ! 
familiaix • | 

It seems at least very difficult to account for the | 
instances of such Sounds which are universally \ 
reckoned beautiful, if we consider the Sounds j 
themselves as the cause.s of this Emotion. Tlie i 
number of iioU;s is jis various as the diffirreiit 
J Rpocies of animals, and anii<l these there are a 
thousand instances where similar Sounds are by 
no means productive of similar effects; and where, 
although the difference to the Ear is extremely 
small, there is yet a great difference in their ca¬ 
pacity of jiroducing such Emotions. If, on the 
t,coDtrary, we consider the source of their beauty as 
consisting in the pleasing or affecting qualities 
with which such sounds are associated, we have an j 
easy solution of the difficulty, and which will be 1 
fiiuiid at the same time perfectly to agree with the j 
facts. j 

It woul^l lead to a very long and veiy uniic- | 
ccssary inquiry, if 1 were to attenqit to enume- ! 
rate the various Notes of this kind that are beau- 1 
tiful, and the different associations we have with : 
them.*' That with many such sounds we have in ; 
fact such associations, U a matter, I apprehend, so : 
conformable to every mafl’s experience, that it i 
would be Aiperfluous to attempt to prove it. 

Thefe is iudeed one class of animals, of which 1 
the notes aro in a singular degree objects of I 
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Beauty—I mean Birds ; and for this we may as* 
piffn very sutficient reasons. 1st, Such notes ap- 
pixiach much nearer than any other to the tones 
of tlic luiman voice, and are therefore much more 
stron^^y expressive to us of such rpialities as we 
are affected by. 2dly, These animals are, much 
more than any other, the objects of our interest 
! and regard; not only from our gi’eater acquaint- 
’ ance with them, and from the minuteness and 
delicacy of their forms, which renders them in 
, pome measure the objects of Tenderness; but 
1 chielfy from their modefl^of life, and from the little 
i domestic arrangemcuits mid attachments which we 
i observe among them so muc^ more strofigly than 
' among any other animals, and which indicate 
more affecting and endearing qualities in the aiii- 
! nulls themselves, than in any others wo know. That 
• wo have such associatjpns with Birds, is \cry ob¬ 
vious, from the use which is made of their instincts 
ami manner of life, in the poetical compositions of 
all nations. 

That it is fmm such associations the heauty of 
the notes of aiiimaLs arises, may appear from the 
following conaideratioiiH: 

1. They who have no such associations, feel no 
Emotion of Beauty from them. A }H?asant would 
laugh, if he wen^ asked il‘ the call of a (ioat, or the 
bleat of a Sb(‘ep, or the lowing of a Cow, were 
beautiful; yet in certain situations all of these are 
undoubtedly so. A child shows no symiptom of 
admiration at those Sounds which are most affect¬ 
ing in natiii’al scenery to other people. Every 
one w'ill recollect, in W’lia.t total indifference his 
early years were passc^d to that multitude of beau¬ 
tiful Sounds wliicli occur in the counti^'; and T 
believe, if we attend to it sufficiently, it will be 
found that the period when w^bectaine sonsiblc to 

i their beauty was when wc first begai^'k) feel them 
j as expw'ssivc*, t?ither from our own observation of 
i Natnr<^, or from the’ perusal of books of poetry. 

I In the same manner, they who travel into very 
j distant eountries are at first insensible to the 
I beauty which the natives of these ciiuntriif?^ Jtscribe 
I to tlu‘ notes of the aiiinutls belonging to them, ob- 
; viously from their not having y(‘t acqu'ft’ed the 
i asHoeiiitions which arc the foundation of their 
beauty. The luitcs which are sacred from any 
kind of 8upei*«titioii, are beautiful only to those 
who arc under the dominion of that superstition.* 
A foreigner does not distinguish any beauty in the 
' note of the Stork. To the Hollander, however, to 
whom that bird is the object of a very popular and 
v(Ty pleasing superstition, this note is singularly 
. beautiful, 

2. Such Sounds as are, either from expcrienc(? 
or from imagination, nssoeiatt^ with certain quali- 

: lies callable of producing Emotion, are beautiful 
I only when they arc perceived in those tempers of 
t niind which are favourable to these Einotiofls. 

1 Instances of this arc very numerous. The bleating 
of a Ltfmb is beautiful in a fine day in»8pring : in 
the depth of winter it is very far from being so. 

I ho lowing of a Cow at a distance, amid the scenery 
of a pastoral landscape in summer, is extremely 
beautiful: in a farm-yard it is absoluteijr disa¬ 
greeable. The hum of the Beetle is beautiful in 
a fine summer evening, as appearing to suit the 
*■- ulnesa and repose of that pleasing season^: in the 
^ perfectly indifferent. The twitter 
o the Swallow is beautiful in tile morning, and 


seems to be expressive of the cheerfulness of that 
time : at any other hour it is quite insignificant. 
Even the song of the Nightingale, so wonderfully 
charming in the twilight, or at night, is altogether 
disregarded during the day ; in so much so, that 
it has given rise to the common mistake, that this 
bird does not sing but at night. If such notes 
were beautiful in tlicmaclves, independently of all 
association, they would^ieceasarily, at all times be 
beautiful. ^ 

3, In this, as in othor cases before mentioned, 
when such associations are destroyed, the Beauty 
of the Sounds ceases to be felt. Tin? call of a Goat, 
for instance, among rocks, is strikingly beautiful, 
ns expressing wildness atit indcqxuidence. In a 
fafm-yard,^>r in a c<»mmon inelosure, it is very 
far from beii*^ so. The i)laintivc and interesting ■ 
bloat of fjie Lamb ceases to be beautiful whenever i 
it (eases to^be the sign of infancy, an<l the call for | 
that tenderness which the infamy of all animals • 
80 naturally demands. There is a bird that ■ 
imitates *tlic; rtotes of all otlu'r ^irds with groat 
accuracy. Such imitations, however, are not in 
tho least beautiful in it. There are people, in tliti 
same manner, \vho imitate the song of birds with 
KUiqmsiiig dexterity. It is tjic imitation, liowtwer, 
in such a case, that alone pleases ns, and not the 
notes themselves. It is possible (according to the 
curious experiments of Mr. Barrington) to teacli 
a bird of any species tlio notes of any other species. 

It may, however, T think, very justly he doubted, 
wliethcr tho acquired notes would be equally beau¬ 
tiful. The connexion we observe betwooii pai*t.i- 
cular birds and the jieeuHar scenes in Nature 
win ell they inhabit, and the diffiirent seasons at 
which they ai)pear, and the great difforenec in 
their instincts and manner of life, render their 
notes expressive to ill of very dissimilar charaettu's; 
and ivc accordingly distinguish them by epithets 
expressive of this variety. The wildness of tho 
Linnet, the tenderness of tho Redbreast, tlu' pert- 
ness of the Spnirow, the cheerfulness of the Lark, 
the softness of the Bullfinch, the ]>laintiveness of 
tl^ Nightingale, the jiudancholy of tlu* Owl, are 
expressions in general use, and the Associations 
we thus connect with them very obviously deter¬ 
mine tile character or expression of their Notes. 
By the^ artificial education above mentioned, all 
these Associations w'ould be destroycul; and, as 
fiir as 1 am able to judge, all, or at least a great 
part, of the Beauty wc feel from tlieii* songs. It 
is in tho same manner that we are generally mi- 
hajipy, instead of being delighted with tho song of 
a bird in the cage. It is somewhat like the smile • 
of Grief, which is much more dreadful than tears, ■ 
•r like the iilayfulness of an infant amid scenes of ! 
Sorrow. It is difficult therefore to say, whether in i 
this cruel practice there is a greater want of Taste or • 
of Huigaiiity; and there could be in fact no excuse 
for it, if there were not a kind of tenderness excited 
tow'ards them, from the reflection that they aii^ 
altogether dependent upon our benevolence, and a 
very natural gratitudc»awakened by the exertions 
they make for our pleasure, 

I forbear to produce any farther illustrations on i 
this subject. From those that have been produced, | 
it seems to me^hat we have sufficient ground for | 
concluding, that, of those Sounds which have been | 
considered, tho Sounds that occur iu tlic scenes of ' 
Nature and the Sounds produced by animals, the 
• ® * 
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Siihliinity or Beauty ariHOS from the qualitioB of 
which they are considered as the Signs or Exprt'S- 
eions, and not from any original fitness in the 
Sounds themselves to produce such Emotions. 

1 have only further to add, that, upon the prin> 
ciple of the absolute and independtmt Sublimity or 
Beauty of SouudM, it is very difficult to account 
for the different Sounds which have been mentioned 
jis productive of these Eu^>tK)n6. There is cer¬ 
tainly no resemhiaucc, as sounds^ between tlu; noise 
of Thunder luul the hissing of Sorpemt,—hctwjjcn 
Iho growling of a Tiger and the Explosion of Gim- 
powd«*r,—between the scream of an Eagle and 
the shouting of a mnltiiude ; yet all of tliese are 
Sublime. In the flaraa*mainier, there is as little 
ros<nnbIanecj between the tinkling of the Sheep- 
fold bell and the nmnnuriiig of the Breeze,— 
lietwecn the lium of the Bt etle and the song of 
the Lark,—hetween the twitter of the Swalldw 
and the sound of the Cnrfi*w ; yet all oY these i\re 
beautiful. Ujion the principle which 1 (Uideavtmr 
to illustrate, tlieyare all p(,‘rfectly av,eoun?al)le. 

PATIT III. 

O/ffte Toiii'-s o/the Human Voice. 

Tiikiik is a similar Suhlimity or Beauty felt in 
particular Notes or Tones of the Human Voice. 

I’hat such Sounds are a‘»Hociated in our Imagi¬ 
nations with the qualities of mind of which they 
an? in general expressive, and that they naturally 
product? in us the conccjition of thest? tjualiti(.?s, 
a fact so obvious, that there is no man who must 
not have observetl it. Thei‘t? are sonu? Philosophers 
who consider these as tlu' natunil signs of J*aHsi<»n 
or Affection, and who believe that iff’is not from 
Exp<*rionct?, hut by means of fln original Facuilty, 
that we interpret them : and this opinion is sup¬ 
ported by great authorities, Wlietlief tins is so, 
or not, in the present inquiry, is of no very great 
importance*; since, although it shoukl be denied 
that wo undci’staud such signs instinctively, it 
cannot he denied that very t'arly in infancy this 
Association is formed, and tliat our opinions aiid 
conduct are regulated by it. 

That the Beauty or Sublimity of such Tones 
arises from the nature of the qualities they cypress, 
»and not from the nature of the Sounds thonis<’Ives, 
may perhaps appear from the following observa¬ 
tions. 

1. Such sounds are Beautiful or Sublime, only 
as they <JXpr€?S8 Passions or Affections which excite 
our sympathy. There arc a great variety of tones 
in the human voice, yet all these tones are not 
beautiful. If we inquire what are the particular 
Tones which are bo, it will univcrBally be found 
that they arc such as are expressive of pleasing or 
interesting affections. The tones peculiar to Anger, 
reevislmess. Malice, Envy, Misanthropy, Deceit, 
&c., are neither agreeable nor beautiful. The tone 
of Goo<l-nature, though very agreeable, is not 
Bpautiful but at particular scasonfl, because the 
quality itself is in general nitlier the source of 
complacence than pleasure ; we regret the want 
of it, but >vo do not much enjoy its presence.—On 
the contrary, the tones peculiar Hope, Joy, 
Humility, Gentleness, Modesty,- Melancholy, &c., 
tliougli all extremely differ<?nt, arc all beautiful; 
because the qualities they express arc all the ob¬ 


jects of Interest and Approbation. In tlie same 
manner, the ti»ucs peculiar to Magnanimity, For¬ 
titude, Self-denial, Patience, Resignation, &c,, arc 
all Bublime ; and for a similar reason. This coin¬ 
cidence of the Beauty and Sublimity of the Tones 
of the Human Voice with those (qualities of mind 
that are interesting or affecting to us, if it is not 
a formal }»roof, is yet a strong presumptitm that it 
is fi‘om the exjjrcssion of such qualities that these 
sounds derive their Sul>Iiinity or Beauty. 

2. The effect of such sounds in producing those 
Emotions, insteiid of being permanent, is limited 
by the particular t(?mpor ^f mind wo happen to be 
in, or the coincidence between that temper 
and the peculiar qualities of wdiicli »ucli sounds 
arc expressive. To most men, for instance, the I 
tone of Hope is beautiful. To a man in Dos- i 
fair, I presume it would |>c far from being so. 1 
To a man in (Jrief, the tone of Cheerfulness } 
is simply painful. The tone of Indignation, 
tliougli in particular sit uotions strongly sublime, 
to a nuuvof a quitjl a nd placid tem}>er is unploiisant. 
To iium <>f an ardtiiil and sanguine character, the 
tone of Patience is contemptible. To peevish and 
irritable spirits, the voice of Hnmility, so pecu- 
Hai’ly beautiful, is provoking. Such ohst*rvations 
may be exteiidt?<l to many iliversities passion : 
and it may still farther be n'lnarked, that those 
Sounds in the human Voi<te, which art? most beau¬ 
tiful or most sublime to us, are ahvays those that 
are c.xpressive of the qualities of mind wliicli, 
from our jiarticiilar constitutions or liabits,\ve arc 
most diH]K>sed to be afieetecl by. If the Beauty ' 
or Suhlinvty of sucli tones w'crc independent of 
tlie qualities of mind wc thus associate with them, 
such divtu’sities could not hai>pen, and the sutne 
Sounds would produce uniformly the sanm Emo¬ 
tions, as the Kamc~ Colours or Smells produce 
unifoi’inly tlib same Seusationa. 

3. Similar Tones, in this case, do not product* 
similar Emotions, and should seem to happen if 
these effects vvere product‘d by the mere Sounds 
themselves. There is little affinity, for instance, 
between the low ami depA’Ssed ttme of Grief anti 
the shrill and piercing note of Joy ; yet both are 
beautiful. There is little resemblance between 
the lt>ud sound of Rage and the low placitl tone tif 
Patience ; yet both are, in many cast's, sublime. 

cThe tone of Peevishness is not very different from 
the tone of Melancholy ; yet the one is beautiful, 
the titlier positively tlisagrceahlc. The ttme of 
Pusillanimity is Httle distinguishable from the tone 
of I^aticncc ; but how different in the effects they 
produce upon our minds!—Observations of this 
iiiiid it is in the power of every one to extend. 

4. Whenever tlrfeso Tones arc counterfeited, 
or whenever they cease to bo the Signs of those 
qualities of mind of which we have generally 
foand them significant, they immtjdiateiy cease 
either to he sublime or beautiful. Every one must 
have observed, tliat this is the effect of Mimickry. 
Wherever, in the same manner, any species of 
deceit is used, or where we know that these tones 
arc employed, without the existence of the corre¬ 
spondent passions, we no longer feel them os beau¬ 
tiful or sublime. If tli6 Sounds themselves were 
the (pauses of tJiese emotions, whatever we might 
think of thfe person, the Sounds themselves would 
continue to produce the Emotions either of Sub¬ 
limity or Beauty, in tho same manner as the most 
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: absurd misapplication of Colours never disturbs 
: our perception of them as colours, 
i 5. There is yet a further consideration, which 
i laay perhaps more clearly illustrate this opinion, 

' viz!, That the Beauty or Sublimity of such Sounds 
; in the human Voice altogetlier depends on our 
I opinion of the pn>priuty or im}>ropri<;ty of the 
1 affbetious which they expn^ss. We know either 
I from Nature, or from Experience, that particular 
I Sounds or Tones are the expression of j)articular 
raasions and Affections ; and tlie perception of 
‘ such sounds is immediately accompanied witli the 
belief of Bucli affections the person from whom 
I tlu'.y proceed. But it is only from actual obser- 
. vation or iiujiiiry that we eftn know what is the 
eauHo of these affections. Our B}uni>athy, our 

■ intorost, it is plain, depends on the iiatui'c of this 
connexion, on our opinion of the propriety or ini* 
proi>riety of such affedtions in such circumstancoH. 

■ All this, however, does not in any degree afftict the 
nature of the Sound, which is still the sanu*, wliether 
the affection he ])roper or imi)n)])er. U is very 
obvious, however, that our seiisi' of the iftauty or 
Sublimity of such Sounds depends on our opinion 
of this Propi'ii'ty. No tone of Passion or Afft^etion 
is beautiful, with which we do not s^TOjjathiso. 
TJic tone of Joy, for instance, is beautiful, in most 
ca.s<*s where it is ln'ax'd. Suppose we find that 
such u Sound pr<»cecdK from some very trilling or 
ridiculous cause, our sense of its Beauty is in¬ 
stantly tlestroyed with our o])iiiion of its Projiriety. 
'I’iu5 tone of Melaticlioly, or iiKMleratefl Cirief, is 

! affecting and beautiful beyond most others. Assign 

■ Koine frivokms rcaflon for it, and instantly it he- 
i comes conUmiptihle. The tone of l^atiemar is 
I sublime in a great do'gree. Tell us that it is Pu- 
; sillanimity, and its effect is instantly gone. The 
' high imperious note of Rage h often spblhnc. A 
1 trifling cau8<' rondel’s it simply painfill. The same 
' ohs(‘rvaii()n may he extended to the tones of all 
: our passions. It is, 1 conceive, extremely difficult, 

, if not impossible, to account for this change of 
I Emotion, on tlm princi])le of the original and inde- 
i pendent Beauty of such bounds. 

I Witli regard to tlio Human Voice, liowever, 

1 it is to he observed that besides all this there is 
j also a Beauty in particular degrees of the same 
j Tones. Although the expression of the different 
j juiKsions is the same in all men, yet it necessarily^ 
1 haj)peiis that tlu're is a sensible difference in the 
degree or character of these similar Sounas, 
i There is no man of any delicacy of organs, who 
mast not oftem have been sensible of such dilTer- 
I enccs. These also are expressive to us of several 
Mualitics. They are, in the first place, expressive* 
of tlui perfection or imperfeetkm of the organs of 
si>e(?cli, and of the health or indisposition of the 
person; cireumstanei'S which often detennine, in 
u. great degree, when either of these cxpressiojis 
' ore strong, the jik'asifre or pain wo have in their 
I coiivci'satioii. 2dly, They are expressjivc also of 
: the temper or character of mind. As we ai*c 
! naturally led to jndgti of the cliaracter of the 
pei-Hon from the peculiar tones of his voice, and 
i heliove that such passions have the puiueipal 
1 *h)ininion of his mind wlitch have the most pre- 
j ''alent expression in his Voice, so wc are led in the 
: way to judge of the degree or foAie of these 

I pJn^sioiis, by the dcgi’ee or strength of such tones 
j m Ins voice, Tliis kind of inference is so natural, ^ 


that there is perhaps no person who has not made 
it. That the Beauty of such chastened degrees of 
Sound arises from such associations is apparent; 
as it is {‘xpressive to us of moderation and self- 
command,—as it expresses habit more tlian im¬ 
mediate uapuls(^,—as it is peculiar to such tones 
only as are expressive of affecting passions or dis¬ 
positions of mind,—as it is felt alone by those who 
are aifiicted by such dispositions,—and as it is 
beautiful only in those cases when’ this tenijieraiice 
of Emotion, of it is the sign, is considered 

as proper, I forbear tlierefure any further illus¬ 
tration of it. 


The observatiems wbieh^I liave offtu’cd on tlic 
8*hjeet of •Simple Sounds, are j)er!ia.p8 sufficient 
to show thi^t the Sublimity and Beauty of these 
Sounds arises, in all cases, Vrom the? (Qualities with 
which we luivc observed them connected, and of 
wHicli thef aj>pcar to us as the Signs or Exi)res- 
sions ; and that no Sounds in themselves are fitted 
by the itonstihitiou of our natures to produce these 
Emotions. 

It is natuml, however, to supi)ose, that in this, 
as in every otlier case, our experience should 
gi’adiiully lea<l to tlje formation of soim? general 
rul<*s with regard to this •expression ; and that 
different Hounds sliould aj)pear to us t<» have a dif¬ 
ference of character, according to the nature of the 
qualities u’itli which we most frequently find them 
conjoined. This supposition will appear nnu'c 
|)rohahle, when w<> couKider not only that the 
diversities of sounds are fenv, and conse(juently 
iTiat rules of this kind can ho more easily formed ; 
hut still inoiVjthat these diversities of soumls are 
the immediate expressions of clitleront qualities of 
Mind in tln^humaii Voic<‘, and consequently that 
their character hi^tomes moi’e cerfidn and de¬ 
finite. 

I helievcfhi fact, that soiriething of this kind 
takes ])lace early in li]e, and that, long before w<j 
are able to attend to their formation, we have 
formed certain genera^. iussociuti<>us with all the 
great diversities of sound, and that in after-life 
trtey coiitiiiue to be generally expressive of these 
cliaractcrs. 

To enumerate those general exj>ressions is a 
very eVheate as well as a very ditficult task. I 
hazard, therefore, the following observations, only 
»s hints for the pros<'eution of tIteKuhj<^et; and as 
1 am sensible of their imj>erfeetioii, 1 am willing 
to rest no conclusion uj)on them. 

The great divisions of Sound are into Loud and 
Low, Grave and Acute, Long and Short, Increasing 
and Diminishing. The two firat divisions are ex- 
jjressivc in thomselves : the two last only in con¬ 
junction with others. 

1. Loud Sound is connected with ideas of Power 

and I)ang(T. Many objects in nature w'hich have 
such (i^aiitics are distinguished by such sounds, 
and this association is farther confirmed from the 
linmaii Vtnee, in which all violent and impetuous 
passions arc expressed Jn loud tones* • 

2, Low Sound has a conti’ary expression, and 
is connected with ideas of Weakness, Gentleness, 
and Delieacy. Tliis association takes its rise not 
only from the observation of inanimate nature, or 
of animals, where, in a great number of eases,^ 
such sounds distinguish objects with such qualities, 
hut pai’ticularly from the human Voice, where all 
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^entlr, or ddicato, or sorrowful affections arc 
exprensod l)y Hueh tonos. 

(IrJivc Sound is conm^ctcd with ideas of 
Moderation, Dignity, Solemnity, &c,, principally, 
I believe, from all moderate, or restrained, or 
chaMtened affections being distinguished by sudi 
tones in the humau Voice. 

4. Acute Sound is expressive of Tain, or Fear, 
or Surpri.se, &c., and generally operates by pro¬ 
ducing some degree of astonishniont. This aaso- 
; eiation, also, seems priueipall|: to arise from our 
j experience of such connexions in the human 
I Voicr. 

! 5. Long or lengthened Sound seems to me to 

' have no exju’esaion in itself, hut only to signify the 
I continuance of that quality which is signified 
i other qualities of Sound. A loud or a low', a 
' grave or an acute Souud prolonged,, expresses to 
I us no more than the continuance of the quality 
i which is geuemlly signified hy such Sounds. « 

' 6. Short or abrupt Souud has a contrary cx- 

• pressiou, and signifies the sudden c^ssatian of the 
. quality thus (‘xj)i*esscd. 

I 7. Increasing Sound signifies, in the same 
I manner, the iiicrca.se of the quality expressed; 

I us, 

’ 8. Dccrc;a.sing Sound signifies the gradual dimi¬ 

nution of .sueh qualities. 

I .shall leav<* totlu^ rea.dcrto attend to the diver¬ 
sity of expression whied) arises from the different 
combination of these diversities of Sound. 

The most Suhlime of these Sounds appi^ars to 
me to bo a loud, grave, lengthened and iucreasiiig 
Souud. ^ 

The least Suhlime, a low, acute, abrupt, or 
dcci»casing Sound. 

The most beautiful, a low, grave, aid decreasing 
Sound. c 

The least beautiful, a loud, acute, lengthened 
i and iiicrea.sing Sound. v 

j Such arc the few general principles that, as far 
j as 1 can judge, take plac^, with regard to the 
Sublimity or Beauty of Sounds. The iniiumorahlc 
exceptions that tluTc ar<^ to every one of these 
rules afford a sufficient ju’oof that this Subllinffy 
or Jicauty tloes not ari.se from the Sounds them¬ 
selves. Whf^rover, howt'ver, any new sound 
occui’s, it is, 1 think, by its approach to or 
other of these classes that we determine its Sub¬ 
limity or Beauty. ^ 

SECTION n. 

OP COMWSKD SOUND.*! OR KfUBlC. 

I.— In the procetUng illustrations, I have con- 
' Bidt'rt^d only Simple Sounds as producing tlio 
I Emotions of Sublimity or Beauty, * 

Sounds, however, are capable of being united 
certain laws, and of forming a whole. To such 
a coinpositionof Sounds we give the name of Music; 
an Art, confessedly, of great power, in producing 
Emotions both of Sublimity and Beauty, and the 
source of one of the fii*Kt and purest pleasures of 
which our nature is susceptible. 

Upon this subject I shall beg leave to offer a few 
observations, although it is with great diffidence 
that I speak upon an art of which I have no theo¬ 
retical knowlt;dge, and of which Tcan judge only 
from the effect that it produces on myself. 

The essence of Music consists in continued 


Sound. The same sound, howovor, when con- I 
tinned, has no beauty, farther than os a simple ! 
Hound, and when long continued, becomes 
positively disagreeable ; Music, therefore, must ,1 
nece.ssarily consist in the composition of different i 
sounds. i 

The Succession or Composition of all different j 
Sounds is not equally pleasing. By a peculiar law | 
of our nature, tJierc arc certain sounds of which 
tho union is agreeable, and others of which the 
union is disagreeable. Tliei'e is therefore a rela¬ 
tion between sounds, established by nature, wliieli 
cannot be violated witlimt pain. Music, there¬ 
fore, as ,an art intended to produce pleasure, | 
must consist in the composition of related Sounds, j 

The.se observations are sufficiently obvious, j 
There are, however, two other circumstances in j 
the Succession of Sounds necessary to constitute i 
Music. 

1. The mere Succession of related Sounds is not ; 
in itself pleasing. Although the Succession of any i 
two related Sounds is agrcHiable, yet a whole series ! 
of sucli’^Sounds, in which no otlu?r relation was j 
oh.scrved but the relation between individual | 
Sounds, would be absolutely disagreeable. To i 
render sueh a series pleasing, It is iu;cc.ssary that ' 
it .should po.SHcs8 Unity, or that we should discern 

a relation not only between the ittdividiial Sound.s, 
hut also among the whole iiuniber of Sounds that 
constitute the series. Although every word in . 
language is significant, and there is a iiccesHary ! 
relation among words, established Iq- the ruU‘s of I; 
grammar ; yet it is obviously possible to arrange ’ ^ 
words according to grammatical rules, which yet • j 
shall poss^iss no meaning. In the same manner }[ 
a series of sounds may he composed, according to \' 
their individual relations, which yet may possess | 
no general relatioft^ and from which, as we can j j 
di.scovcr n^ end, we can derive no ploasuM', \\ 
What Thought is to the aiTangement of words, tlie I 
Key, or the fundamental Tone, is to the arrange- i 
ment of Sounds ; and as the one constitutes a | 
whole ir^ language, by cstahlishing a certain and ; 

; definite idea, to which all the words in a sentence 1 
hear a ^datioii, so the other constitutes a whole in 
Music, hy establishing a definite and leading Sound 
to which all the other Sounds in the aeries bear a 
similar relation. The first circumstance, therefore, 
that distinguishes Musical Succession, is the pre- 
'*S|jrvation of this ixdation among all the individual 
Sounds to one key or fundamental tone, which is 
the foundation iiud end of the composition. 

2. The second circumstance which distinguishes 
Musical Succession, is the Regularity ()r Uni- 
fonnity of that Suece8.sion. In natural events, 
Succession witliout^Rcgularity is confusion, and, 
wherever Art or Design is supposed, is positively 

: disagreeable. In Music therefore, as an Art dc- 
signod to please?, Regularity or Uniformity is 
absolutely n’occjssary. The uiost pleasing succes¬ 
sion of Sounds, without the preservation, of this 
Regularity,* or what is commonly called Time, 
every one knows, is positively di.splea.siug. Fur 
this purpose, every succession of Sounds is sup- 
posed ^0 be divided into certain equal intervals, 
which, whether they coriprehcnd more or few'cr 
NoUis, occupy the same space of Time in the suc¬ 
cession of *11)086 Notes. To y^rcsorvo this uni- 
fonnity, if there are few Sounds in this Interval, 
these Sounds must be prolonged to occupy tho 
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j wholtJ of Tiiiio. If there are many, they 

i must be Bounded qiiiclvly for the same reason. 

! The one constitutes what is called Slow, thp other 
! what IS called Quick 'J’ime in common language, 
i In l)oth cases, how^ever, the space or poiliou of 
! time allotted to each interval is uniformly the 
I same, and constitutes the only Regularity of wliich 
Sounds in succession are capable. A regular or 
1 unifonn succcbbioh of Sounds, therefore, related 
i to one Key or fundamental Note, may be con¬ 
sidered as constituting Musical succession, and as 
distiaguishing it from all other succcBsions of 
Scmiid. The accurate «|)ercoption hotli of this 
i lloguhirity and of this Relation, constitutes that 
Faculty wliicli .is generally* called a good or a 
Mu.sittal Ear. 

1 11,—If, therefore, we consider Music as such a 

■ succeftsion of Sounds as I have now described, th« 
two eiicuinstances wlihjh distinguish or determine 

• the nature or character of cv,ery Composition arc, 
the Nature of the Key and the Nature of the Pro¬ 
gress ; the Nature of the Fundamental and 
. governing Sound, and the Nature or fas it is 

■ commonly called) the Time of the Succession. 

With hotli of these characteristics of Musical 
Compositton, I apprehend that we have many Asso¬ 
ciations. 

The Key or Fundamental Tone of every Com¬ 
position, from its ndatioii to tlie Tones of tlie 
human Voict?, is naturally expressive to us of 
those (|ualitie8 or aftections of mind wducli are 
signified by such Sounds. It is perhaps uiiueccs- 
sary to offer any illustration of this, because it is 
; so obvious to every man’s observation. The rela¬ 
tion of such Tones in Music to the oxjJression of 
' th(' qualities of mind is indt'cd so strait^, that all 
Musicians underetand what Keys or what Tones 
are iitted for the cx}»reSHion^f those affections 
wliich it is within tlie reaidi of Musi#*to express. 

' 11 is also ohsorvahiti, that they who arc most un- 

■ acquainted with Mu.sic, are yet able iiinncdiately 

■ to say, what is the affection which, any particular 
! Iv(;y is fitted to expt’css. Whi*thcr aiiy,]>ieco of 
I Music is beautiful, or noj, may be a. subject of dis- 
j iml<‘,and very often is so; but whether Sounds 
I of which it is composed arc gay or solemn, cheerful 
j or melancholy, elevating or depressing, there is 
! seldom any dispute. 

j That the time of Musical Composition is also 
i^\j)ressive to us of various affecting or hiteresti 4 ^ 
I qualities, can scarciily be disimted. In all ages, 
quick time, or a rapid succession of sounds, has 
been appropriated to tlie t‘x])ro8sion of Mirth and 
Laicty; slow time, or a slow succession of Sounds, 
to the expression of Melanclioly or Sadness. 4U 
the passions or attcctioiiH, tlier^ffore, which partake 
of eitlier of these ingredients, may bo g<‘iierally 
expressed by aiicli circumstances in the compo- 
sition, and the different degrees of sucli Movements 
may, m tlie same miftincr, oxjiress such affections 
UH parjake of any inteimcdiate nature between 
these extremes. In what manner the conception 
I uf such affections is associated with sucli circuin- 
I stances in tlie progress of Sound it is not my 
j business to explain. It is sufficient tliat l/io fact 
I itself is acknowledged. J. cannot avoid, however, 

; observing, that there is a very strong analogy not 
i mily between the progress of MusicalaSounds and 
I be pi^igross of Sounds in the human Voice, in the 
tiasc of .particular passions ; but that there is also 


a similar analogy between such progress in Sounds, 
and tlie progress of Tlu.ught in the case of such 
Passions. Under the influence of pleasing or 
agreeable passions, the articulation is quick ; in 
the case of contrary jiassious it is slow; and so 
strong is tliis expression, that we are disposed to 
judge of the }>assion any person is affected witli, 
although wo do not hear the words lie utters, 
merely from the slowness or rapidity of liis articu¬ 
lation. It is observable, in the same manner, tliat 
different passions li^ve an influence uj>ou the pro¬ 
gress of our thoughts, and that tlu*y operate very 
sensibly either in accelerating or retarding this 
progress. All the ])assioiis which belong to Plea¬ 
sure are attended with a rapid succession of 
T^iought9,^ud seem to gi\^ an unusual degree of 
vigour to our Imagination. Tlie passions, on the 
contrary,whfch belong to Pain, produce, in general, 
a ,slow and languid succi^ssion of Tliouglit, and 
seom to dopress our Imagination below its usual 
Tone. This is so obvious, tliat every pei*soa must 
have obgervci] it even in conversation. 

The Progress of musical Sounds, therefore, 
may very naturally express to us the naturi^ or 
character of particular passions, not only from the 
analogy betw’oen .such progress of Sounds and the 
progress of Thought, but still more from its being 
in a great measure the Sign of such affections of 
Mind, by making use of the same Sounds or 
Tones, and the same varieties in the progress of 
thi'se Sounds, whidi arc in real life the Signs of 
such affections in tlie human Voice. Whether 
these observations account for the associations w’c 
Mive with musical Time, or not, is at jiriiscnt a j 
matter of no consequence, as the fact itself is 
sufiicicntly certain. The appropriation of particular 
time to particular Emotions has taken placid in 
every age ;«id coiyitry, is understood by every 
man, and is not the less certain, though no account 
can be givci> of the reason of it. 

It is ill tlius being able to express both the 
Tone of Passion or AlTeetion, and that jirogn^ss of 
Thought or Sentiment which belongs to sucli A flec¬ 
tions, that, in as far as am ahloio Jinlgo, tlu‘ real 
Rfmndatioii of muaioal E.xpi'ession consists. It is 
far beyond tlic bounds which I prescribe mysolf 
in these observations, to enter into any minute in¬ 
vestigation of the different expressions wliich such 
Sounds and such Compositions of Sounds in ge¬ 
neral possi'ss. But if the readier will recollect 
what arc the distinct associations \vliich it lias for¬ 
merly been observed w'c have with Sounds or 
Tones, as loud or soft, gnive or acute, and tlie 
particular associations which it has now been 
observed we liave with the different progressions 
of Sound, as quick, or moderate, or slow; and will 
furtlier attend to the jiossihlo number of w’ays in 
whicli tlieso different characteristics of Music may 
be combined, he will be fully sensible both of the 
diffcriitit Emotions which it is in the power of 
Music to express, and of the groat variety which 
it affords in the expression of these Emotions. 

If 1 am not mistaken, the real extent of Musical 
expression coincides in a great degree with tliia 
account of it. These Signs in the liuman Voice are 
general Signs. They express particular classes of 
passion or emotion, but they do not express any 
particular passion. If wo liad no other means of 
intercourse or of information, we might from such j 
Signs infer that the person was olc^'ated or de- j 
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pressed, guy or solemn, cheerful or plaintive, joyous should ftH>l from the passion of any person who uni. 
or sad ; but we c{>uld not, 1 think, infer what was fonnly made use of the stune words to ex]>reHH Uj u., 
the particular pa.Hsiouwhicii produced these cxpres- what he felt. The other, wluit we feel from tJiat 
sions. Music, which can avail itself of these Sip^ns eloquence of passion, where new images ai'e conti- 
only, can express nothing more particular than nually pi*eKcnting themselves to the mind of the 
I the Signs themselves. It will be found accordingly speaker, and a new source of delight in afforded to 
! that it is within this limit that musical Expression our imagination, in the perception of the ngn‘enu-at 
i is really contim'd ; that such classes of Emotion it of tliose images with the Eniotions from wlii^h tiny 
I can perfectly express ; but that when it goes he- arise. The effect of musical t’omj)oKitioti, in 
I yond this limit, it ceases to be either t?xpressive or I light, reseiubJes in some measure the progress 0 / 
beantifij/. The general Emoti^is of Gaiety, E/eva- / an onitkm, in which our intt^iyfit is eont/mw//v 
tion, So/emnity, Melancholy, or Sadness, it is evcry^ / kopt aUvv ; and if it were j)ossib/e for us, for a 
daj' found to express ; and with regard to suc/i moment, to forgot that tl«* p<‘rf<^rmt‘r is on/y rc‘- 
general expressions, there is never any mistake ; jMjating a lesson, were it possible for us to imagine 
but when it attempts to go further, when it attempts that the sounds we l»ear were the immediate t*x- 
to express particular i)aHSions, AmbitionjFortitu(Je, jiressions of his own Emotion, the (effect of Music 
IMty, Love, Oi*atitude, <S:e., it tdthcr fails altogether might be conceived in some nu'usure to apprriaeh 
ir> its effect, or is obliged to have recoifi'se to tlie as- (o the effect of eloquence. To those who have felt 
sistance of words to render it intelligible. It isin tliis influence, in the degioc in which, in som<‘ i 
general true (says Dr. Beattit'j that poptry is nie seasons of sensibility, it may bo fe/t, tlnn’t* is no ■ 
most intermediate and the most accurate inter- improhahilifyin the accounts of thtJ effeetsof Music 
preter of Music. Without this auyliar^^, a i)ujce in c^arly times, when the professions of Poetry and j; 
ef the best music, heard for the first time, might be Music x^Ore not separated: when the Bard, un<h‘r |j 
said to mean soinetliing, hut we should not be able the influence of some strong and present impiM's- \' 
to say what It might incline the heart to sensibility, sion, acconnnodated his melody to the language of ; 
but po(‘try or langnage would be necessary to im- his own ]>aHsion ; mid wIh'U the hearei-B, ’under the 1 
prove that ficnsibilityi into a real Emotion, by influence of the same impri'ssiou, were prepared ;■ 
fixing the fancy u]ion some dt>fiiiife and affecting to go along with him, in every vai*iety of that i 
ideas. A fine instrumental symphony, well per- Emotion which he felt and cxjiressed himself. 1 
Tormed, is like an oration delivered with ])n>prtety, 2. But, hesides this, there is another circum- ! 
but in an unknown tongue ; it may affect us a stance in which tlie Expression of Music diAin's 
little, hut convi'ys no tletermiuatc feeling. Wc arc materially from the Expression of natural Signs, 

ilarmed, perhaps, or melted, or soothed ; but it is and which serves to add considerjihly to thestreiigtli ! 

very imjierfBctly, hecanse we know not why. Tl^ of its eflect. Such natural Souinls express to us 

dnger, by faking up the same air, and applying immciliatcfiy, if they exiiress at all, the Emotion of 

vords to it, immediately translates the oration the person from wdiom they proceed, and there- ‘ 
iito our own language. Then all^ uncertainty fore immediately excite our ovvn Emotion. As 
/anishes, the fancy is filled witjj determinate ideas, Ihoso Sounds, how%yer, have little or no variety, ! 
ind deUirminato Emotions take posses-sion of the and excite Immediately their correspondi*nt Jilino- .' 
leart.”— Essay upon Pochy and Ma^sic, Part 1, tion, it necessarily happens that they heeomo :: 
;hap. vi. weaker as they proceed, until at last they bi?eoine i! 

Nor is this confining the •Expression of which jmsitively disagreeable. In musical Composition, I 
vlusic is capable within narrower limits than on the contrary, as such Sonmls constitute a whole, j 
9 consistent with our experience of its effects, and have all a relation the Key, or fundamental I 
Although its real ])ower consists in its imitation «.f Note in^whieh they close, thi'y luit only afford us 
h(»se Signs of Emotion or Passion which take a satisfaction as parts of a regular whole, hut, ; 
)lace in the human Voice, yet from its nature it wdiat is of much more conseejuenee, they keep our ,! 
KiaseRses advantages w’hi^'h these signs have not, attention continually awake, and our expectation i • 
aid which remler it, within those limits, on<^ of the excited, until w'e an*ive at that fundamental ’J’one !| 
nost ]K)W'erful means which can he made use of iq Svjiich is both the close of the Coinposition and ji 
;xciting Emotion. As far as 1 am able to judge, the end of our expectation. Instead, therefore, 
hese advantages jirincipally consist in the two (as in the former case) of our Emotion becoming ‘ 
ollowdng ciivumstances. more languid as tln^ Sounds proceed, it bi'eonies, I 

1. Ill that variety of sounds which it admits of, in the ca.si^ of musical Composition, on the con- | 
n conformity to the key, or fundamental Tone, trary, more strong. The peculiar attection we j 
n the real Expression of Passion in the human leel is kiqit continually increasing, hy means of 
/oicc the Sound is nearly uniform, or at least the cxpectotioii which is excited for the perfection 
idniits of very small variation. In so far, therefore, of this whole, and the oii<? and the other are only 
iB inerts Sound is concerned, the tone of any passion gratifi(;d when we arrive at this desired and ex- ^ 
vould ill a slmrt time become unpleasing fwom its jiected end.' 

miforiiiity ; and, if tbi.s effect were not forgot in In this respect, indeed, musical Expression is 
>ur attention to the language and sentiments of the in itself superior even to the Expression of Laii- 
V^*i*son who adilresses us, would be perceived by guage : and were the Passions or Affections which 
jvery ear. In Music, on thh contrary, the variety it can express as definite or particular as those 
>f related Sounds which maybe introduced not only which ^,!au be communicated by Words, it may 
irevents this un]»lcasing effect of uniformity, and well be doubted whether.there is any Composition 
ireserves the Emotion which the prevailing tone is of Words which could so powtnffully affect us, as 
>f itself able to tixeite, but,by varying the expression such a Cosiiposition of Sounds. In Language^ 

>f it, keeps both our attention and our imagination every person under the influence of Passion or 
mutinuuUy irwake. The one resembles what wo Emotion naturally begins with expresBing tho 
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cause of his Emotion; an observation which 

* every one must have made in real life, and which 
might eiwily be confirmed by instanctjs from Dra- 
nuitic ro6try. In this case, our Emotion is immc- 
dlately at its height, and, as it bus no longer any 
aasistanco from curiosity, naturally cools as the 

j Speaker goes on. In Music, on tlie contrary, the 
1 manner of this communiention rcsomhUjs the 
I artful btit interesting conduct of the Ejiie or 
[ i^raniatic l*oen), wlH*re we find oumdves at once 

■ iiiv(»Ived in the j)n>gre8H of some great Interest, 
where our curiosity is wound up to its nfinost to 

; diseover the evcnit, and #here at every step this 
i jiiterest incn,'aKeH, from bringing us nearer to 
i the expected end. That the (effect of musical Com- 
position is fiimilar ; that while it excites Emotion 

• from the nature of the Sounds, it excites also an 
increasing expturtation and interest from the con-* 
duet of these Sounds,‘and from their continued 

I dcpetid<‘iR‘e upon tin* close, has, 1 am pej-suaded, 

!: been felt in th(‘ strongest maimer by every i)erson 
; of 1*0111111011 sensibility, and indeed is in itself 
extremely obvious, from tlie efleet whieh*is uni- 
, versaliy jirodueed by any jiathetic com]>ositiori 
«]>on the audience. The iiiereasiiig silemn;,—the 
iinpatienet^of interruption, whieh are so evident as 
the composition goes on,—the arts by wliich the 
j performer is almost instinctively led to enhance 
! the merit of the close, by seeming to depart from 
I it,—the sujipreasioii of evm*y sign of emotion till 
I tin; whole is completed,—ami the violence either 
I of sensibility or ajiplausc*, that are immediately 
I displayed, whenever a full and harmonious close 
i is produeeil ; all teslify in tlie strongest manner 
! the iiiereasing nature of the Emotion,* and the 
‘ singular advantage whieh Music thus ^lossesses, 

; in keejiing tlic attention ami the sensibility so 
po\v«*rfnlly awake. ^ 

I Snell seems to me the natural efii'#f of Music 
: <m the human Mind : in exjiressing to us those 

■ Affections or Emotions which are signifii'd hy' the 
' tones of the Voice, and the progrt?aB of articulate 

Sounds ; limited indeed in the n*ach of i^s imita- 
I tion or expression, and fcir inferior to language, 

I in being confined to the expression only cj' gmie- 
rul Eniolioiia ; but ])ow*(‘rlul within those limits, 
i beyond any other means we know, both by the 
. variety which it cun afford, and the continued and 
j increasing interest whieh it cun raise. 

I It is obvious that the observations wbieh J * 
j have now offered, relate princi]>aUy to vmnil 
, Music, and to that simple species of Comjiosition 
wliich is commonly called Song or Air. I believe 
it will be found that this is in reality not only the* 
most expressive siieeies of Composition, but tlie^ 
only one which aflV'cts the miii^s of uiiiiistructed 
Men. It is the only Music of early Ages, the only 
! Music of the common IVxijde, the -only Music 
; which pleases us in lufaiiey and eaidy Youth. It 
' a considerable tifne before we discern tffe 

■ beauties of more artificial Composition, or indeed 
; lietore we understand it. In such kinds of corii- 
! ffOHitiou, a young person, whatever may be his 

natural taste, seldom discovers any continued rcla- 
^ hon. Ho ig dis])o8ed to divide it in his ow^ mind 
' ****'‘^ different parts ; to CQfisider it as a collection 
I of distant airs; and he is apt to judge of it not 
: as a whole, but as the separate parts o& it are ox- 
j to him or not. There is nothing accord- 

[ nigly more common, than to find young peoiilc 


expressing their admiration of a particular strain 
or division of the Composition, and such strains 
aro always the most simple, and those which 
a])pruach most to the nature of Airs ; but it is 
seldom, 1 believe, that they are able to follow the 
whole of a Concerto, or that they are found to 
express tlunr admiration of it as a whole. 

With such a sjiecies of Conijioaition, however* 
they w'ho arc instructckl in Music have many and 
very iuti'resting associations. A Song or an Air 
leads us alw^ays to ^ink of the Seutimont, and 
seldom disjjoses us to tJiink of anything else. An ' 

^ Overture oj* a (concerto disposes us to tlnnk of tlie 
Composer. It is a won; in which much invention, 
much judgment, and much taste may be displayed ; 
aii^ it ina^ have, therefifre, to those who are 
capable of judging of it, all that jileasing effect 
upon the minf^ which the com]ujsition of an excel- 
Iei\^ JN)cm or Oration has upon the minds of those 
whuare jinJgeH of sucli works. The (xualities of 
Skill, of Novelty, of Learning, of Invention, of 
Taste, mjy, iii^this manner, be expressed hy such 
Com])ositions ; qualities, it is obvious, whieh are 
the foundation both of Sublimity and TJeauty in 
other cases, and which may uiidoubtedlj^ lie the 
foundation of such characters in musical Conqio- 
sition, even although it should have no other or 
more affecting expression to recommend it. Nor 
is this all : such compositions are not read in 
}>rivale, but arc jmbliely nxdtcd. There is, there¬ 
fore, the additional circumslaiiee of the perform¬ 
ance to be attended to ; a circumKUinee of no 
mean consequence, and of wliich every man will 
a;*viu)wledge the importance who recollects the 
different c'flects the same eomiiosition has jiro- 
diiced on him when jifriormed hy different poojile. 
TIictc is, thej-efore, the d iidgineiit, the Taste, the 
Expression of the former, in addition to all 
those different qualities of excellcMice wliich may 
distinguish tj^e Comjiosition ; and the whole (.‘ffect 
is similar to tluit whie.h every one has felt from 
any celebrated j>iece flf Poetry, when recited by 
an able and harmonious J.)eelaiirier. Ev<‘a to the 
very worst music this j^ives an effV*ct; and the 
cft'ct may easily hc*conceiveil when the Music 
also is good. 

HI.—While Music has this jiower in expressing 
some of the most interesting and afl'eetiug j)as.siou« 
of the Tnmiaii Mind, and is, in its more; artificial 
sjate, siguilieant to us of so many ])Ieasing and 
delightful qualities, it will not, 1 lio]u*, be consi¬ 
dered as rash, if 1 jireautne to think tliat it is from 
these assoeiatioiiR that it derives all its power in 
producing the Emotions of Sublimity or Beauty, 
and that wherever it does produce tdther of these 
effects, it is by Ixung expressive to ub either of 
sdnic interesting passion, or of Borne valuable and 
pleasing quality in the Composition or the Per- 
ionnance. 

Wlu’fi any musical CompoBition affects us with 
the Emotions either of Sublimity or Beapty, it 
should »(*em that this effect must arise from one | 
or other of the following causes Ist, From tlnj ! 
nature of the single of individual Sounds which 
cuter into the Composition. 2ndly, From tho 
nature of the Composition itself, or from those 
laws which, as has before been observed* aro 
necessary to redder a suceesHiou of Sounds agree¬ 
able, or to confltituto Music ; or, 3rdly, From the 
associations wo connect with it, or the* qualities of 
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which it is expressive to us. That the Beauty or 
Sublimity of single sounds is not a quality of tho 
Sounds themselves, but arises from their expres¬ 
sion, I liavo already endeavoured to illustrate. 

I That the Beauty of musical Composition docs not 
arise from the second of those causes, or from tho 
circumstances of the Composition itself, and that 
it is altogether to be ascribed to the qualititjs of 
wliicli it is expressive to us, I am disposed to con¬ 
clude from the following considerations :— 

1. If the Beauty of Mifsic arose fi*om the 
regular compositiou of Sounds, according to those 
I laws which arc necessary to constitute Music or 
an agreeable succession of Sounds, it woul<l iieces- 
: sarily follow tliat every cofn^iosition, where these 
laws were observed, ^ould be beaut^'ul. Evpi'y 
! man, however, knows, that there is a very wi(le 
distinction between Music and bo^utifiil Mimic, 
j If a Compositiou is expressive of no scrttimen|, a 
I common hearer fools no'Beauty froim it: if it is 
quite common, and has neiilier novelty nor skill 
in it, a Connoisseur in Music foi;Js,as liule. If it 
has neither one nor other, all tlu? world pronounce 
it bad Music. Yet sucdi a Composition may be 
perfect!/ ri.'gular, may bo in obeilience to tho 
strictest laws of Composition, and will giv «5 to 
every one that inferior pleasure which arises 
from a regular succession of Sounds. As there is 
tln^refore a very evident distinction hetweeu that 
ineehiinical pleasure which we receive from mere 
Music, and that delight which we feci from Music 
when Beautiful or Sublime, it is obvious tliat tho 
mere regular Conii>osition of related Sounds is 
not the cause of the Emotions cither of Sublimfty 
or Beauty. 

2. If the beauty of Music arose from any of 
those qualities, either of Sound or ff the Compo¬ 
sition of Sounds, which are ipamcdiately perceiv¬ 
able by the Ear, it is obvious that this would be 
expressed in Language, and that Wie terms by 
which such Music was characterised, would be 
significant of some quality ftr qualities discernible 
by the Ear : if, on the contrary, this Beauty 
arises from the interesting or affecting qualities 
of which it is expi’essive to -us, such qualities,*in 
the same manner, ought, in common language, to 
l)c assigned as tho causes of this Emotion : and 
the tei-ms by which such Music is chariy'-terised 
ought to be significant of such qualities. That 
the lost is tho case, I tliink there can be no dis¬ 
pute. The terms Plaintive, Tender, Cheerful, 
Gay, Elevating, Solemn, Ac., are not only con¬ 
stantly applied to o.vcry kind of Music that is 
either Sublime or Beautiful; but it is, iu fact, by 
such terms only that men ever chai'acterisc the 
CompoRitioiiH from which they receive such 
Emotions. Jf any man were asked what was it 
that rendered such an Air so beautiful, he would 
immediately answer, because it was Plaintive, 
feolcmu, Cheerful, &c., but ho never wouM think 
of describing its peculiar nature as a Composition 
of Sounds. In tho same manner, if be wore 
Accounting to any person for the Beauty or Sub- 
liinity of any Comjiositioni if he were to describe 
it in the must accurate way possible, as having 
particular characters of Composition, he might 
indeed make him wonder at his learning, but ho 
would leave him as ignorant as belbre, witfi regard 
to the source of its Beauty. Were he to tell him, 
on the oth^r hand, tliat it was exjircssive of 


Melancholy, Gaiety, or Tenderness, he would 
make him understand at once tho reason of Ids 
Emotion. If the Beauty or Sublimity of Music 
arose from the Jaws of its Comjiosftioii, the 
very reverse of all tliia would obviously be the : 
case. 

It is observable, in tlic same manner, that ovisn j 
they who arc hest acquainted with the jmnciples j 
of Composition, and who arc most disposed to 1 
forget the end in attention to the rules of tlie j 
science, yet never think of expressing the Beauty j 
or Sublimity of any piece of Music by terms sig- i 
nificant of its nature aC; a Composition, but by ' 
such as are significant of some pleasing or inter- I 
cstiiig Association. * If they forget the Expression 
of Music, thoy never forget the merits of the ■ 
Composer. When they speak, therefore, of the 
• Sublimity or Beauty of any such Composition, if 
they lire farther questionied upon tho subject, it 
will always he found tliat it Ls either the Learn¬ 
ing, tlie Invention, or the Taste wliicli it displays, ; 
that they assign as the foundation of their aiJini- ‘ 
ratioiij^n* some otlier quality, cither in the com- | 
jiositioii or performance, perfectly distinct from 
the mere’ qualities either of Sound or Cora- ' 
position. TJiis imivorsal language of mankind is ,j 
not only a proof of the connexion between the j 
Beauty and Sublimity of Music and the Exjuvs- .| 
sioiis w'hich it conveys, but it is impossibh* that J 
this language should ever have been eitlicr * 
employed or understood, if tho Sublimity or 
Beauty of Music were iude])endent of such | 
Expwssions. : 

3. If the Beauty or Sublimity of Music depended ' 
solely upin the nature of its composition, and Was ; 
iiidcjieiidl^nt of the quidities of which it is expres- ' 
si VC, it would necessarily happen that tho samo i 
comiiositions musfrcilways bo beautiful or sublime, il 
which oncwvere so ; and that in every Bituation 11 
they must produce the same Eraotion, in the ;| 
sain'c manner as every other object of Sense ,| 
uniformly produces its correspondent sensation, .j 
The truth is, however, that no such thing takes j 
place, aud that, on thoi contraiy, Music is tluui 
only b^'autiful or sublime, when it is accomim/- ' 
dated to the Emotion wiiich it is iiitimded to 
express. If the Passioii of Bevengo, for instance, • 
were expressed by the most beautiful comiiosition ! 
of Sounds conceivable, which either naturally or j 
from habit xvere considered as expressive of • 
Tcndoniese, every man, instead of being affected ' j 
with its beauty, would laugh at its absurdity. In || 
tlie same manner, if Love or Tenderness were * 
exprtissed by any Sounds, or composition of |j 
^ Sounds, generally appropriated to the expression ij 
of Rage, or Revenge, however sublime they might i j 
be according to their own expression, they would i j 
undoubtedly cease to be so by such an appropria- ; 
tipn. Instances of tho same kind might easily • 
be multiplied. If wo coulH supposi^ that, by a | 
miracle, the present system of Sounds in tho 
human Voice were altogether changed ; that the 
Tones which now express Mirth should then 
express Melancholy, the Sounds which now 
exproao Rage should then express Tenderness, 
Ac., and that a similar* revolution should at the 
same timo take place in the expression of the 
progress o# Sounds, I think every man will allow 
that the whole system of Music must of necessity 
be changed; that a new Music must arise, accoin- 
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modated to this change in the By stem of expreSBivc 
Soundfl; and tlmt if it were not changed, instead 
of affording iiH any Emotions of Beauty or Sub¬ 
limity, it would either be unintelligible or abso¬ 
lutely absurd : yet in such a case, all that arises 
froni the mere mechanical Btriieturo of Sounds 
would rcniiiiii—all that is immediately perceivcjd 
by tlio Ear, either in Sound itstdf, or in the com¬ 
position of Sound, would have undergone no revo¬ 
lution, There cannot well be a stronger proof, 
that the Beauty or Sublimity of Music arises from 
the <iualiticH wlileh it expresses, and not from the 
imiaiis by wliicli tiny are txpresaed. 

4. It is observable, that the Beauty or Sublimity 
of Music is felt by those who Have no perception 
of the relation <)f Sounds, either in iwint of Tune 
or Tinit?, and who •t>nse<juently must be uncon¬ 
scious of any pleasui*e that arises from tbo mere 
composition of Sounds. * Every one who will take 
the trouble of imiuiring, will find many ptwple 
who liave (fts it is generally called) no musical 
ear, who are unable to h»rn the shnpk'st tnin?, 
and who can scarcely distinguish one tune from 
aindhcr, who arc yet sensible to the Beauty or 
Sublimity of Music, and who feel delight from 
different knids of Composition. The want of a 
Musical ear is not uncommon ; but I believe tliei'e 
is no instance of any^ person who is insensible 
eit)i<*r to the Expre.ssion of different Tones in the 
luirnnn Voice, or who is not diflerciitly affected by 
the different progress of Sounds. In such eascjs, 
although Music has not the same extent of 
Expression to them that it has to thosc^ who are 
boi*n with a good ear, yet still it has some Exj^res- 
sion; and the proof of it is, that althodgh they 
cannot tell whether any note is just of not, or 
wladher the time of any composition is perfectly 
pr<’Served, they can still toll ’jrtiether a song is 
guy or jdaintive, wliether fitted to iiLH>ire mirth 
or imdaiiolioly. Tliey have therefore that degree 
of delight from it which the scenes of Nature 
usually inspire, where a general but indistinct 
relation is observed to some interesting o^ affect¬ 
ing <pialitios, and where^in cons<^<pieiice of this 
relation, sucii scenes naturally tend to c?^ite or 
to cncourugo a coiTi*spondent Emotion ; but they 
are insensible to that greater delight, which, as 
has already been shown, every man of a good ear 
feels, lioth from the variety of this Expressiim, 
aiul from the continued and increasing interest 
which it awakens. If the Sublimity or Beauty of 
Music arose from the discernment of such rela¬ 
tions as constitute the laws of composition, it is 
obvious that they who are iucapable of iliscerning 
such relations would be incapable, at the same, 
time, of discovering cither its Sublimity or Beauty. 

Jii the preceding observations, I have coii- 
••^whTcd only the permanent Associations we have 
With musical Composition, or the Expression's 
which Ri’o everywhere felt both in the Tone and 
the Time of such successions of Sound, from their 
Hualogy to the character and progress of Sound in 
the human Voice. With Music, however, wc 
have often many accidental Associations, both 
mdividual and national; and the inttueiico of such 
Associations upon our oiwiions of tho Beauty or 
rmbliinity of Music might be shown from many 
eoiisidorations. On the one hand, from<lie depen- 
deuce of tho Beauty of Music upon the temporjiry 
<»r liabitnal dispositions of our minds,—from the 


different effect which is produced hy tho Ramc 
Composition, according to the Associations we 
happen to connect with it,—^and from the tendency 
which all national Music has to I’onder those wlio 
are accustomed to it insensible to the beauty of 
any foreign Music, from their association of par¬ 
ticular sentiments with iMJculiar characters or 
inodes of Composition : and, on tho other hand, 
from the influence of individual or national Asso¬ 
ciations in increasing tho Sulilimity or Beauty of 
Music, both by iucrea»ing its natural Expressions, 
and by rendering these Expressioim moi*e defluite 
and pivcise. I am unwilling, however, to swell 
tliew5 very imperfect remarks, by illustrations 
which every one can so easi^ ]iro8(^cute for him¬ 
self From^e whole, 1 am induced to conclude, 
that Music Is productive to us of two distinct and 
separate l^leasures : 

Cf that mechanical Pleasure which, hy tho 
constitution -of our nature, aceoinpanics the per- 
cejitiou of a regular succession of related Sounds. 

2. Of t!*at Pjjpasure which such compositions of 
Sound may produce, either by the Expre.^i^ioii of 
some pathetic or inttu-csting Affection, or hy 
being the sign of some pleasing or valuable 
(Quality, either in the Composition or the Per¬ 
formance. ♦ 

That it is to this last Source the Beauty or 
Sublimity of Music is to be ascribed, or that it is 
Beautiful or Sublime only when it is expressive 
of some pleasing or interesting Quality, I hope is 
evident from the preecding observations. 


CHAPTER III. 

OP* THE ODJF.CTS OF SIGHT. 

The rcatest part of the <jxtcrmil objects in 
wdiieh wc discover Sublimity or Beauty, are such 
as are perceived hy the Sense of Sight. Jt has | 
even been imagined by*fiorao l*hil(5soj>liers, that it i 
is to such objects only that tho name of Beauty is 
properly ajipUed, and that it is only from analogy 
tluft the saiiio t(jrm is applied to the objects of 
our other Senses. This opinion, however, seems 
at first sight ill-founded. The Itmns Beauty and 
Sublimi^ arc applied by all men to Sounds, and 
even sometbucs to snudls. In our own experi- 
ciice, wo very often fiiul that the siimo Emotion 
is produced by Sounds which is produced liy 
Forms or Colours ; and the nature of language 
sufficiently shows, that this is conformable also to 
general experience. There sotuns no reason there- 
lorti for limiting the objects of Sublimity or Beauty 
to the sole class of visible objc^cts. 

*lt must, however, be acknowledged, that by far 
the gimtest number of these objects are such as 
wo discover by means of this Sense ; nor does it 
seem difficult to assign the reason of this superi¬ 
ority. By the rest of our senses, wc discover only 
single qualitie.s of objects; but by the Sense of 
Seeing, we discover all that assemblage of i^uall-* 
ties which constitute, in our imaginations, the 
peculiar nature of such objects. By our other 
senaes, we discover, in general, such qualities 
only when the bodies ai‘e in contact with us; but 
the Sense of Sight affords us a very wide field of 
observation, and enables us to make them the 
ohjciits of attention when they are at‘very consi- 
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dlir/iblo distances from ourselves. It is natural, I 
thorefoiY*, that the grcate*r power of this Sense 
should dispose us to greater confidences in it, and 
that the qualities of bodies whicli we discover by 
means of it should more jiowerfully impress them- 
selves upon our iinaginatiou and memory, than 
those single <iualities which wv. discover by the 
moans of our other Senses. The visible qualities 
of objects, accordingly, become to us not only the 
distinguisliiug characteristics of external botlies, 
but tlu^’ become also in a pyeat measure the Signs 
of all their oth<?r qualities ; and by recalling to 
our minds tbe cjualities signified, affect us in some 
degree w'itli the satne Emedion wliich the objects 
themselves can excite. Mot only the smell of the 
Ilose, or the Violet, expressed to^ us by yieir 
Colours and Forms ; but (he utility of a Machine, 

' the elegance of a Design, the ifroportii)!! of a« 
Column, the speed of the Horse, the ferocity' of 
the Lion, even all the <|uallties ot the human 
mind, are naturally e\presKe<l to us b^' certain 
visible appearances ; bt*enuse our^ exp^yit;nc^^ has 
taught us, that sucli qualities are connected witli 
such a]>j)earanc<‘H, and the presence of the one 
immediately suggests to us the idea of the other. 
Such visible qualities, thertifore, are gi'adually 
considered as tlie Signs of <»ther qualities, aiul are 
productive to us of the same Emotions w’ith the 
qualities tliey signify. 

But, iKJsides this, it is also to he obscrv(*d, that 
by this sense we not only discover the natin‘e of 
individual objects, and therefore; naturally usso- 
ciati; tlndr qualities with tlu;ii* visible appeanmee, 
but that by it also we diseovcT the rclationV>f 
objects each other ; and that hence a gi‘eat 
variety of objects in nature bceome expressive of 
qualities which do not immediately Vcloiig to them¬ 
selves, but to the objects with which wo have 
found them connected. Thus, for instance;, it is 
by this s<;nse we discover that the j^agle inhabits 
among Rocks and Mouiihiiiis ; that the Red¬ 
breast leaves the Woods in* Winter, to seek shelter 
and food among tin; dwellings of men ; that the 
song of the Nightingale Is peculiar to the Evening 
and the Night, &c. In consequence of this per¬ 
manent connexion, these aiiimals acquire a cha¬ 
racter from the scenes they iuliabit, or the 
seasons in which they appear, and are expressive 
to UB in some measure of the character of thcae 
at'asons and scenes. It is hence that so mapy * 
objects become expressive, which perliaps in them¬ 
selves would never have been so ; that the Curfew 
is so solemn from accom])anying the close of day, 
the twitter of the Swallow so clu;erful from its 
being heard in the Morning, the bleating of Sheep, ^ 
the call of the Goat, the lowing of Kine, so beauti¬ 
ful from tlicir occurring in pastoral or romantic 
Situations ; in short, that the greatest number of 
natural objects acquire their expression from their 
connexion with j)articular or affecting scctios. 

As, in this way, the visible qualities of objects 
become expressive to us of all the (lualities which 
^th(‘y p(>.ss(‘SH ; and besides, in so many cases receive 
expression from their comtexion with otlu'r objects, 
it is cxtr(;mely natural that such qualities should 
form the greatest and most numeix>u8 class of the 
objects of Material Beanty 

1 proceed to a more jiarticular* investigation of 
the Sublimity and Beauty of some of the most re¬ 
markable G^isses of these (Qualities. 


I SECTION I. 

OF THIS IJKAe'TV OK COUnJHH, j 

The greatest jiart of Ctdours are connected wdth ' 
a kind of established Imagery in our Minds, and ■ 
iu-e considt'red as ex])re.sbive of many very pleasing 
and affeeting Qualities, • 

These Associations may perhaps be included • 
in the following Eniiineration ; Ist, Such as arise ; 
from the nature of tin; objects thus pennunently ! 
coloured; 2d]y, Such as arise from some analogy j 
betw(M;n certain Coluui*, and cei‘tain Disj)o.sitions ; 
<;f Mind; and .‘Idly, Such jis arise from accidental ' 
connexions, whether national or particular. 

1. When we have been accustomed to see any | 

object capable of exciting Emotion, distinguislu'd ! 
by Borne fixed or pc'rmaneiit Colour, we are aj)t to ! 
extend to the Colour the Qualities of the obj(;et ’ 
thus coloured ; and to feel from it, when si'pa- j 
rated, some degree of the same Rjtmtioii which is 1 
pi*op(;rly cxciU;d by the object itself. Instances * 
of tlii;^kind arc within every jK'rson’s observation, j 
White, as it is the eolour of Day, is i'xjux'ssive to I 
118 of the Cheerfulness or Gaiety whitdi the return i 
of Day brings. Black, as the colour of Dai'kness, \ 
is exj)ressive of Gloom and Melancholy. Tlie 
(kdour of the Heavens, in serene Weatlier, is ji 
Blue : Blue is therefore oxpn'ssive to us of some- ij 
wliat of the same ]>leasing and teinj«‘rato cluirac- :1 
ter. Gr<;en is the colour of the Earth in Spring . J 
it is eonsoqut;ntly exju'essivc to us of some of \ 
those delightful images wliich \vv. associate wdtli i 
that St'ason. The colours of Vegetabh'S and j! 
Minerals acquire in the same manner a kind of -j 
characteV from the character of the spi'cies which ' ■ 
they distinguish. The cxj>ressiou of those colours, ' j 
which are tin; sigfm of juirticular j)assions in th(‘ 
human Cowiitcuiance, and whicdi, from this con¬ 
nexion, derive their effect, every one is acquainted , 
with. , 

2. There are many Colours which derive ex- i 
pressiop from sonu; analogy we disciiver between 
them an<l certain atieciionH of the human Mind. ; 
Soft or Strong, Mild or Bold, Gay or Gloomy, ' 
Cheerful or Solemn, cS:c. are terms in all Lau- ’ 
guagcB applied to Colours : terms obviously meta- • 
phoi’ical, and the use of which indicates their 'j 
connexion with particular qualities of Mind, in | 
the same manner, diffei’cnt dcgrc;e« or shades of ,l 
the same Colour have similar characters, as Strong, ; 
or Temperate, or GoiitU;, &c. In consiMpience of : 
this Association, which is iu truth so strong, that 

it is to be found among all mankind, .such Colours ' 
derive a character from this resombhuice, and 
produce in our Mbnls some faint d(*gree of the jj 
same Emotion, wliich the qualiti(;H they express [■ 
are fitted to jiroduce, j 

3. Many Colours acquire character from acci- i 
dental Association. Purplfl, for instance, has ac- 
<iuired a character of Dignity, from its accidental 
connexion with the Dress of Kings, The 00100111 
of Ermine have a similar character from the same 
cause. The colours iu every country whicli dis- 
liiiguij^h the dress of Magistratiis, Judges, &e. 
acquii’c dignity in the fame manner. Scaidet, in 
this country, as the Colour which distinguishes 
the dr<;sB*of the Army, has in some measure a 
character correspondent tq its employment; and 

it was perhaps this Association (though unknown 
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to himself) that induced the blind man, mentioned 
by Mr. Locke, to liken his notion of Scarlet to the 
Sound of a Trumpet, Every person will, in the 
kmc manner, probably recollect the particular 
colours which are pleasing to him, from their 
having been worn by E^eoplo whom^ he loved, or 
from some other accidental Association. 

In these several ways, Coloura become signifi- 
cant to UH of many interesting or affecting (Qualities, 
;uul (jxcito in us some dcgrt?e of the Emotions 
'which such (pialitjcs in themselves arc fitted to 
produce. Wh<*ther some Colours may not of 
tht'mselves produce agrdlalde Sensations, and 
otiiors dinjigreeable Sensations, 1 am not anxious 
to disjuitc? : but wherever Colours arc fidt as 
producing the Emotion of Beauty, that it is by 
riKians of their KxpresRioii, and not from any 
original fitiujss in the Cidours themselves to pro¬ 
duce this effect, may pcrliaps be obvious from the 
following considerations: 

1 . Th(^ different B(uitiiiientR of Mankind, with re¬ 
gard to the Beauty of Colours, are inconsisteiii with 
tlio opinion that such cpialities are beautiful in 
themselves. It is impossible to infer, Imcause any 
particular Colour is Is^autiful in one country, that 
it will also be beautiful in aiiotlier : and there are, 
in fact, many instances whore the same Colour 
produces very different opinions of Btiauty in 
difiertmt races of Men. Black to us is in general 
an unpleasant Colour, In Spain and in Venice, 
it is otherwise. Yellow is to us, at least in dress, 
a <HsagreeahIe Colour. In (Ellina it is the favourite 
Colour. White is to us extronndy Beautiful. In 
Cliina, on the contrary, it is oxtromoly disagreo- 
Instances of tlie same kind must have 
oceujTed to every person. * 

If wo impure, on the other hand, what is the 
nelson of this differeiun* of opiilfon, we f^iall inii- 
fonnly find that it arises from the* diftei*ciit 
Asf ociatums which tlu^se diffirent people have 
with such ('oloiirs, and that their opinion ()f their 
Beauty is jH‘nnaneiit.ly regulated by'the nature 
oi the Qualities of wliich they are expivsHive. 
Black is to us an unj>leasarjt Colour, because it is 
the Colour appropriated to Mourning. In \enrce 
and Spain, it is the (k>I(>ur which distinguishes 
die dress of the Great. Yellow is, in China, the 
imj«u*ial Colour, and Hacre<l to the Emperor and 
his propej*ty ; it is thcr<ffore associated with ideas 
of Magnificence and Royalty, Among ns it has 
no distinct Association, and is therefore beautiful 
or otherwise, only according to its degree or 
Hhade. White is Beautiful to us in a supremo 
degree, as emblematical both of Imiocoiico and 
CheerfulncsB. In China, on the other hand, it is 
the Colour appropriated to Mouwiing, and conse- 
^luently very far from being generally beautiful. 
In tlic same manner, wherever any peculiar 
Colours are permanently favourite, there wil^ 
always bo found some (^casing Association which 
the l^eople have with that Colour, and of wliich 
they, ill some measure, consider it signifi¬ 
cant. w 

. 2. It is farther observable, tliat no Colours, 
ni fact, ore beautiful, but such as are expraasive 
to us of pleasing or interesting Qualities* All 
Colours obviously are not beautiful: the same 
v/olours are beautiful only when they arfc expres- 
sive of such qualities ; and, in general, I believe 
« Will bo found that among all the variety of 


Colours we arc acquainted with, those only are 
beautiful which have similar expressions. 

Tlie common Colours, for instance, of many 
indifferent things which surround us, of the Earth, 
of Stone, of Wood, &c. have no kind of Beauty, 
and are never mentioned as such. Tile things 
thcmsidvesare so indifleroiil to us, tliattliey excite 
no kind of Emotion, and of conseijucnce their 
Colours produce no greater Emotion, as the signs of 
such qualities, than the qualities thcmsidves. The 
Colours, in the same ananner, which distinguish 
the ordinary dress of the common l*(»opl(^, and are 
never considered as Beautiful. It is tlie Colours 
only of the Dress of the Great, of the Oj)ulcnt or 
of distinguished professions, which are ever con- 
sidc^d in tljis light. The Coloui*s of eoi 
furniture, in the samii w'ay, are lu'ver beautiful ; 
•it is the Colouni only of fashionable, or costly, 
ormagnific6nt Furniture, which arc ever cou- 
sidereal art siieh. 

It is observable, farther, that even the most 
beautiful G»lour» (or those wliich are expressive 
to us of the most pleasing Associations) cease 
to appear beautiful whenever they are familiar, 
or w'hen tlie objects which they distinguish have 
ceased to produce their usual Emotions, The 
Blush of the Hose, the Blue of a serene Sky, tho 
Green of the Spring, are beautiful only when 
they are new, or unfamiliar. In a sliort time 
wo observe them with the same iudiffercnci> 
that "vve do the most common and unnoticed co¬ 
lours. Tliat, ill tlic same manner, our perception 
of tlunr Biiaury di'jamds on tho staU; of our own 
J\liftds, and that it is only in sea.soiis of sensibility 
that w(* are consinous of it, is a fact which every 
Man know's so well from liis own expei’icucc, that 
it would be nocrfless to illustrate it. 

It niny be oliservcd, also, that no new colour is 
ever beautiful, until we have aitquired .some pleas¬ 
ing associatioww'ith it. Tins is peeuIUu’ly observ¬ 
able in the Article of Drc*ss ; and indeed it is tho 
best instance of it, becatisc in such castes no other 
circumstance interv(>n<'S by which the experiment 
can be influenced. Evt*ry man must have observed 
tbaf, in the great variety of new colours which the 
caprice of Fashion is perpetually introducing, no 
iicw' colour ajipcars at first as beautiful. We feel, 
on the (yiitrary, a kind of diHajijiointraeiit, when 
we see such a colour in the dress of those who 
re||ulate the Fashions, instead of that which used 
to distinguish them ; and even although the colour 
should ho such, as in other subjects we consider 
as beautiful, our disappointment still overbalances 
tho pleasure it might give. A few weeks, even a 
>few days alter our opinion ; as soon as it is gene¬ 
rally adopted by those who lead the public Taste, 
and has become of consequence the mark of Rank 
and Elegance, it immediately becomes beautiful. 
This, it is observable, is not peculiar to colours 
that in tftemselves may be agreeable ; for it often 
happens, that the caprice of Fashion leads us to 
admire colours that are disagreeable, and that not 
only ill themstdves, but also from the Ass^iciations 
with which they are connected. A plain man 
would scarcely believe that tho Colours of a glass 
Bottle, of a dead Leaf, of Clay, &c. could ever be 
beautiful; yet ^ythin these few years, not only 
these, but some much more unpleasant colours 
that might be mentioned, have been fashionable 
and admired. As soon, however, as tile Fflsbioa 
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chan^CB, as soon aR tlioy whoso Rank or Accom- 
pliHlnn(‘nt8 pive this fictitious value to tlie Colours 
they wear think proper to desei't tlioni, so soon the 
Bojiuty of the Colour is at an cud. A new colour 
succeeds; anew disappointment attends its first 
appearance; its ht'auty is gradually acknowledged ; 
and the Colour which wjis formerly the fa\ uurite, 
Hinks into neglect and contempt. If tluj Faculty 
by which the Beauty of Colours is j>orceIved had 
any analogy to a Sense, it is obvious that such 
variations in our opinion ef their Beauty could 
not take place. 

.*1. When the particular Associations we have 
with such Colours *are destroyed, their Beauty is 
destroyed at the sanp time. 

The different macKines, instruments, &c., winch 
minister to the convenience of Life, have in gene¬ 
ral, from the materials of which* they are coTn-‘ 
posed, or from the uses to which they Arc applied, 
a fixed and determinate Colour. Tkis Colder be¬ 
comes accordingly in Rome degree hcautifid, from 
its being the Sign of such qualitie.s ; and although 
this effect is, in a gmit measure, lost from the fre- 
<piency of observation, it is still observable upon 
many occasions. Change the accustomed Cf)lour 
of such objects, and every man feels a kind of dis- 
ap])oiDtment. This^ is so strong, that even if a 
(.k>lour more generally beautiful is substituted, yet 
still our cUssatisfaction is the same, and tlic new 
colour, instead of being beautiful, becomes the re¬ 
verse. Roscveolour, for instance, is a more beau¬ 
tiful Colour than that of Mahogany; yet if any 
man were to paint ilia doors and windows with 
Rose-colour, he would certainly not add to tHbir 
Beauty. The Colour of a polished steel-grate is 
agreeable, but is not in itself very beautiful. Suj)- 
pose it painted green, or violet, oivcrimson, all of 
them colours much more beautiful, and the beauty 
of it is altog(5ther destroyed. The Colours of 
Cedar, of Mahogany, of Satin-wood,Arc not nearly 
60 beautiful as many other Colours that may be 
mentioned. There is no' Colour, however, with 
which such woods can be painted, that would be so 
beautiful as the Colours of the woods themselves; 
because they are very valuable, and the Colfiurs 
ai*e in some measure significant to us of this value. 
Instances of this kind arc iniiumi^rable. 

There are different professions in evcrjij country, 
which are distinguished by different coloured 
dresses. Whatever may have led to this Appro¬ 
priation, and however fanciful and extravagant 
it may sometimes be, after it is established, there 
is felt a kind of propriety in the dress ; and it is 
strongly associated in our miuds with the qualities 
which such professions seem to indieate. Wc are 
ill some measure disappointed, therefore, when we 
see a professional man not in the dress of his pro¬ 
fession ; and when he is in this dres«, we conceive 
that there is a propriety and Beauty in such a 
Colour. Change the Colours of thes# seveml 
dresses, and all this species of Beauty is destroyed. 
We should not only laugh at the supposition of the 
V Army and Navy being dressed in black, and the 
Church and the Bar in scarlet; but we should feel 
also a discontent, as if these Colours Imd in them¬ 
selves a separate Expression, and were in these 
cases misapplied. Even in reversing the dress of 
individuals of these different promssions, the whole 
Beauty of their dress is destroyed ; and we are 
conscious a feeling of impropriety, as if the 


qualities which are peculiar to such profossiotifi 
wore noceasarily connected with the dress they 
wear. So strong is this association even in trifles, 
and so naturally do Colom'S become expressive to 
us of the qualities with which we have found them 
gtJiiorally connected. 

In natural objects the same cii’cumstance is very 
apparent. There are Colours ])erliaps more gene¬ 
rally beautiful than those which distinguish Trees, 
or Rocks, or Waters, or Cottages, or Ruins, or any 
of the ordinary ingredients of ^ral scenery ; y<>t 
no Colours, hut the natural, could possibly bo 
beautiful in the imitatidn of such scenes ; because 
no other colours could be expressive to us of those 
qualities which ai^ the sources of our Emotion 
from such objects in Natur<\ That all the Beauty, 
in the same manner, of Flaiits or Animals, would 
he de.stroy<'d, if any new ColourR, however gene¬ 
rally beautiful, were substituted in the ]>Iace of 
those by which Nature has difttiiiguislied their dif¬ 
ferent classes, and which arci of wmsequenee asso- 
ciate<^.in our minds with all the (jualititvs which 
they j)osseB8, is so obvious, that it is altogether un¬ 
necessary to attempt the illustration of it. That 
this princijde a])]dies also to tin? Coloqrs of Dress, 
and that the same Colour is heaiitiful or not, as 
the Expression which it has is suited to the cha¬ 
racter or situation of the ptirson who wears it, 
every person may siitisfy him self by a little att(‘n- 
tioii. As thus there is no Colour whatever whudi 
in till situatioiiB is beautiful, and as, on the con¬ 
trary, the Beauty of <‘very Colour is destroyed, 
wbeiK'ver the associathms we have with it aiv <lis- 
Holvod, it seems reasonable to conclude that the 
Beauty of such qualities arises from their Expres¬ 
sion, an(l not from any original fitness in them to 
produce this Emotion. 

4. If,the Be^Rity of Colours arose from any 
original tHness in them to produce this Emotion, 
it is apparent that th(*y who are incapable of such 
Fereeptions, must be incapable of such Emotion. 
That the blind, however, may receive the same 
delight, from the ideas which they associate with 
Colours, that tiny do %ho see, is a fact which 1 
think«'^vcry one will bo convinced of who read.s tlie 
poems of Dr. Blackloek. No man who is not ac- 
({uainted with the history of their ingenious Author, 
could perceive that he had the misfortune to Io,s<^ 
his sight in early infancy. That from converaa- 
tion, arnl . from the perusal of books of poetry, it 
was possible for him to learn the distinguishing 
colours of certain objects, and to apply them with 
sufficient propriety in his own verses,! do not deny; 
but the circumstance of importance at pn'sent is 
this, that his prietry is full of the same sentiments, 
and expresses the same admiration with regard 
to the different visible qualities of matter, with that 
of Poets who have had no such defect; and that the 
rame powey is ascribed to^ihein in producing the 
Emotions of Beauty, and with as great accuracy 
with regard to particular instances, os in the coni- 

jtions of those who have had the Sense of Sight 
in TO fullest perfection. If our perception of the 
Beauty of Colours arose from some original fitness 
in suth qualities to produce this Emotion, it is ob¬ 
vious tliat the blind nftist be as incapable of per¬ 
ceiving this beauty as of perceiving the Colours 
tlicmselvte; but if the Beauty of Colours arises 
from the associations we connect with them, this 
fact, in the case of Dr. BLocklock, admits of a very 
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wniple flolutiun. From reading, and from coiiver- 
siktion, he lias acquired the same associations with 
tlic Wortla that express such Colours, as we have 
with the Colours thomselvos; that the word White, 
for instauCO,signifies a quality in objects expressive 
of Cheerfulness and Innocence,—the word t*urple, 
the quality of Majesty,—the word Black, the 
quality of Gloom and Melancholy, &c. In this 
case, it is obvious that he may feel the same Emo¬ 
tions from the use of these words, that we do from 
the Colours which they express; and that from 
the pennanenco of these associations in a great 
variety of cases, he may afiply the terms with suf¬ 
ficient propriety, either in sublime or beautiful de¬ 
scription. As this is in reality the ease, it seems 
t.r)he a veiy strong confirmation of the opinion, that 
the beauty of such qualities arises from the as- 
wc connect with them, and not from 
any original or indci)cndl*nt Beauty in the Colours 
themselves. 


CHAPTER IV. 

OP FORMS. 

Of all iflaterial Qualities, that which is most 
generally most naturally i»ro<luctive of the 
Kinotions of Sublimity and Beauty is Form. 
Other qualities may be separatotl from mast ob¬ 
jects without destroying their nature; buttheb’orm 
4)f every material object, in a great measure, 
constitutes its natuwj mul essence, and cannot be 
destroyed, without dcMroying the individual sub- 
jct;t to whicdi it belongs. From whatever cause, 
therefore, the Beauty of any material object pro- 
e(‘<'<is, it is natural to ascribe it to the Fofm, or to 
that, quality which most intimately belongs to the 
olijt'ct, and constitutes its cssetA^e to our senses. 

common opinion, therefoptj, undcaiVtodly is, 
tliat Forms in themselves are beautiful ; that 
tlicre is an original and essential Beauty in some 
Ifarticular Forms ; and that this qui^ity is as im- 
nn‘4liatcly discernible in them as the Formg them¬ 
selves, , 

Philosophers, however, have not been s^^tisfied 
! with this comnuui opinion. The supposition of 
I such an original and mdependent Beauty in 
I l^orins has be4m found inconsistent with many 
i phoiioncma, and some more general principle was 
1 wail ted, under which the different facts upon this 
; subject might Vie tolerably arranged. Many Theo- 
i ries accordingly have boon formed to account for 
this species of Beauty. Some have resolved it 
into a sense of Proportion, and endeavoured to es- 
tablisli, by analogy from our other senses, certah 
proportions which arc immodjjitely and perma¬ 
nently beautiful. Others have accounted for this 
Beauty from the union of Uniformity and Variety. 
Sonic have supposed it to arise from the consideii- 
‘^lon of Utility. Otlibrs have asserted, that the 
Beauty of Forms arises from their Commonness, 
8-ud that the beautiful Form is that which is most 
^nerally met with in objects of the same kind. 
Mr. Hogarth, in opposition to all, considers the 
eautiful Form as being desenbed by liu«^ of a 
particular kind, and has p^duced a great variety 
n instances in support of his opinion. 

t IS not ray design at present to enter into any 
examination of these several opinions. In all of 
I believe, there is somothing true to a cer¬ 


tain extent, though I believe, also, that they liave 
arisen from ajiartial view of the subject, and are 
inadequate to account for the greater number of 
the phenomena. 

I imiy be allowed, however, to observe, that of 
the two, the coimnon opinion is by much the most 
defensible. To reduce the great variety of in¬ 
stances of Beauty in Fonns to any single principle, 
seems at first sight altogether im])o.s.sible; not 
only from this variety, hut also, in innumerable 
cases, from the cont»ary nature of tlie Fonim, 
which, in fact, are Beautiful. As no Theory, be¬ 
sides, can possibly be maintained without some 
fouuilation in Nature, the numbt'r of Theories 

I which have been produced upon this subject are 
ill tjicmselve^ an evidence, tnat this Beauty arise.s 
from more causes than any one of these Theories 
^ comjirehends. ‘ 

Tile principle w^liieh I have endeavoured to 
illustrato witli regard to the Beauty ami Sublimity 
of Sounds and Colours, will, perhaps, he found to 
he equally applicable to the Beauty or Sublimity 
of Forms; and, as far as I can judge, is free from 
the objections which may be stated both to the 
common and philosophical opinions. In the iibstir- 
vntioiis which follow, I shall therefore endeavour 
to show, that the Sulilimity or Bt'auty of Fonus 
ariscH altogether from the Associaiitms wo iromiect 
with them, or the Qualities of which they an* ex¬ 
pressive to us ; and I shall endeavour to explain, 
with as much accuracy as I am able, the ditferent 
Expressions of wiiich I'orins are*susceptible, and 
which are the Foundation of that Sublimity and 
Beauty which we aserihoto them. The importance 
of the subject will, I hope, be my excuse for the 
length, and perhaps for the tediousness of some of 
these illustrations. 

Forms are naturally divisible into two kinds, 
into animated and inanimate Forms. It is the 
latter of thcsii only which I propose at present to 
consider ; as it is obviously necessary first to con¬ 
sider the source of the Beauty of which Form itself 
is capable, before we can projierly ascertain that 
superior Beauty which arises from Animation. 

With regard to inanimate Forms, the principal 
expressions which they have to u.s scorn to me to be, 
1st, The expressions of such qualities as arise from 
the nature of the bodies distinguished by such 
Forms; and, 2dly, The expressions of such qualities 
arise from their heiug the subject or production 
of Art. The first of these constitutes what may 
he called their Natural Beauty ; the second, 
what may be called their Relattvk Beauty, There 
is also another source of expression in such quali¬ 
ties from accidental Association,and which perhaps 
may be termed their Accidental Beauty. 

•Upon each of these sources of the Beauty of 
Forms, I shall offer some observations. 

• SECTION I. 

OF THE NATURAL 8UBL1MTTV AND BSAUTT OF PORUB. 
PART I. 

Of the SuhliihHy of Formt, 

The Sublimity of inanimate Forms seems to 
arise chiefly from two sources; Ist, From tho 
nature of the objects distinguished by that Form; 
and, 2dly, From the quantity or magnitude of the 
Form itself. There are other circumstances in the 
nature of Forms which may extend or increase this 
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charactt^r; but 1 appreheiul tliat the two now 
mentioned are the only onoB which of thomaelves 
couHtitiite Sublimity. Botli of them, 1 believe, are 
jn’oductivc of this effect, by being expressive to 
us of qualities capable of exciting very strong 
Emotions. 

1. —1. The Konns which distinguish bodies that 
are connected in our minds with ideas of Danger 
or I’owcr are in general Sublinuj. There is 
scarcely anything in inanimat(^ Nature more re¬ 
markably so, than all thos%forins wdiieh are ap- 
pi’opriated to the instruments of War. The Forms 
of Cannon, Mortars, &c., have all a character of 
this kind. Military Ensigns, although a])proaching 
to very common and neglected Forms, j)artakc of 
the sjitnc character. *T’hcrt> are f(jw ^things iqpre 
Sublime than the Forms of Armour, particularly 
the steel Armour which was in use' in the middle 
ages. Even the familiarity of common use ^Joes 
not altogether (h'stroy tliis effect; tlu; Sword, the 
Spear, the Javelin, the Dagger, are still sublime 
Forms, and enter with ])ropriety iqto tlK^subiimest 
descriptions either of J^oetry or Painting. 

2. The forms that in g{mera! distinguish bodies 
of great duration, and which of constiqutmee ex¬ 
press to UK great Power or Strength, are in most 
cfiscis sublime. In die Vegetable Kingdom, the 
Forms of Trees are sublime, iirineipally in propor¬ 
tion to their expression of this quality. Nothing 
is more Sublime than the Form of Rocks, which 
Hcoiii to he coeval witli Ci’cation, and which all 
the convulsions of Nature have not been able to 
destroy. The Sublimost of all tlu; M(jcbanieal 
Arts is Architcjcturc), principally from the durable¬ 
ness of its prodiK'tious ; and tliese productions are 
in themselves Sublime, in projiortion to their 

t aiititjuity, or the (jxtent of their Upration. The 
Gothic Castle is still inoni Sublime than all, because, 
besides the desolation of Time, it seems also to 
have withstood the assaults of War.® 

3. The Ftirms which distinguish bodies that 
are eoimccted in our Minds'with ideas of Splendour 
or Magnilicejice arc in general sublime. Tlie 
Forms of the Throne, the Secjitrc, and the Diadem, 
approach, in fact, to very common and v\‘ry 
neglected Forms, yet tlioy arc all sublime, from 
being the signs of the Splendour and Magnificence 
of Royalty. The triumphal Car, and the trium¬ 
phal Arch, are Bublime Forms, from similar 
Associations. 

4. The Forms, in the same manner, which 
distinguish bodic's comiiicted in our Minds with 
id(;as of Awe or Solemnily, are in general sublime. 
The Forms of Temples, although very different ns 
Forms, have in all ages b(*on accounted as sublime. 
Even the most common Forms employed in reli¬ 
gious service, derive a character of this kind frdhi 
the qualities with which they are connected. The 
Thunderbolt of Jupiter, the Trident of Neptune, 
&c., seem to liavt? been considered by the Ancients 
as sublime Forms, although in themselves they 
are iimigiiificnnt. The Forms of all those things, 
*in the same maimer, which are employed in the 
burial of the Dead, are Strikingly sublime. The 
Pall, the Hearse, the Robes of Mourners, &,c., even 
the Plumes, w’hich in general are so beautiful, and 
the Colour of which is in most cases so cheerful, 
are, in this situation, above all other things, power¬ 
fully Sublime. 

That these, and probably other Associations of 


a similar kind, have an effect in bestowing Sub¬ 
limity upon the Forms which generally distinguish 
such bodies, every person, I think, will be satisfied, 
both from his own experience ami from conver¬ 
sation. That the Sublimity of such Forms arises 
from the qualities which they cxf)res8, and not 
from nil original fitness in any peeuliai' Form to 
produce this Emotion, is so apparent from the 
single consideration of the great variety of Forms 
that are sublime, that I will not fatigue the reader 
by any farther illustration of it. 

II.—The Sublimity of Forms, in many cases also, 
arises from theirMagnitt.de; and this (Quality alone 
is often sufficient to bestow Sublimity. With 
Magnitude, accordingly, we have many distinct 
and powerful Associations. 

In animal Forms, Magnitude is strongly asso¬ 
ciated in our Minds wdth the idea of proportionable 
Power or Strength, and ischieily sublime from its 
expression of tliis (juality. Animals of great size, 
but feeble or harmless, ai‘c so far from l)<‘ing sub¬ 
lime, that they are in geuend eontomptibk;: a. fact 
which Inay easily be observed even in the opinions 
of Children. 

In inanimate Forms, Magnitude seems to have 
different expressions to us, according to'its different 
appearance or descrii>tion. 

Magnitude in Height is expressive to us of 
Elevation and Magnanimity. The source of this 
Association is so obvious, and the Association itself 
so natural, that such ({ualitit^s of mind have, 
in all ag(‘s, b<‘en expnissttcL by those Imag<.*s, and 
such Magnitudes deseriboefty terms drawn from 
these qualities of Mind. 

Magnhudoiii Depth is expressive to us of Danger 
or Tcrrrfi*, and from our constant (.‘xperience of 
images of Horror. In all countri<‘H, tlu? ])opular 
Hell is considerediAa an unfathomahli; abyss, into 
which the' inuls of the wdeked are y>lungt?d. 

Magnitude in Length is cxprcasiv<* to us of 
Vastness, and, when apjiarently unbouiuhul, of 
Infinity ; that being naturally imagined to be 
without end, to which we can disc(?rn none. It is 
impossible to sec a vaf^J. plain, and above all, the 
ocean,^without this impression. In spiti* of the 
knowledge we have of the immense space between 
us and the fixed stars, and of the comparatively 
trifling distance between any two points in this 
glob(‘, y(?t tlic former is not lU'arly so sublime us 
the view of the ocean without shore, or even of a 
great }dain without bounds. 

Magnitude in Breadth is expressive to us of 
Stability, cif Duration, of Superiority to Destruction. 
Towers, Forts, Castles, &c., are sublime in conse¬ 
quence of this association, though very often they 
have no other considerable magnitude. The pyra- : 
mids of Egypt are strikingly sublime in point of i 
form, from this Expression, as well as from the j 
real knowledge we have of their duration. We 
are so accust^imed to judge rff the stability of every¬ 
thing by the jjrojiortion of its hose, that terms 
borrowed from this materfe.1 quality are in every 
language ajipropriated to the cxprt'ssion of some of | 
the subliinest conceptions wo can fonn ; to the j 
stability of Nations, of Empires, of the Laws of 
Nature, of the future h^pes of good men. 

For the reality of these Associations, I might 
appeal to jevery man’s own experience, as well as 
to the common language of mankind. That it is 
from such Expressions, or from being the sign of 
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Buch qualities that Magnitude is sublime, and not 
from any original fitness in the quality itself to 
pi’oduce this Emotion, seems to be obvious from 
the following considerations : Ist, That there is no 
determinate Magnitude, which is solely or pecu- 
liai’ly sublime, as would necessarily bo the case, 
were Magnitude itself the cause of this Emotion. 
2dly, That the same visible Magnitude which is 
sublimt* in one subject, is often very far from being 
sublime in another, and trice versa; and, 3dly, 
That Magnitude, according to its different appear* 
anees, has different characters of Siihliniity corres¬ 
ponding to the different Cxpressious which such 
appeiiranccs have; whereas if it wcrt^ in itself 
Btiblime, independently of all Bseprossion, it would 
in all cases have the same degree and the same 
character of Sublimity. 


0/Uic Natural Jieauly of Forms* 

The most obvious definition of Form, is that of 
Matter, hounded or circumscribed by Lines. As 
no straight line, liowevcr, can include Matter, it 
follows, that the only Linos which can constitute 
Form, mus^be either, Ist, Angular Lines, or 2dly, 
Curved or winding Lines. Every Form whatever 
must be coinjrosed eitlier by one or other of these 
Lines, or by tin? Union of them. 

When Forms arc composed by one of these 
lines solely, they may be termed Simple Forms. 
When tluiy are composed by the Union of them, 
they may he tenned C<JWplkx Forms. 

For the sake of perspicuity, 1 shall first con¬ 
sider what it is that constitutes the Bdhuty of 
Simple Forms, and then what cuastitfttes the 
Beauty of Comi)lex Fonns. 

Simple Ft)rms then may considered as 
described citluT by angular or windmg Lines. 
Th(!fle different Fomis seem to me to he con¬ 
nected in our minds with very diffenmt Assoeia- 
[ tiouH, or to be expressive to us of very different 
Qualities. I shall beg leave to mention sqmo of 
these, without {>rcteii(liiig ito a complete eiiume- 
ratioB. ^ 

1. The greater part of those bodies in Nature, 
which posHOKS Hardness, Strength, or Durability, 
are distinguished by angular Fonns. The greater 

j part of those bodies, on the contrary, which jiossess 
Weakness, Fragility, or Delicacy, are distinguished 
by winding or curvilinear Forms. In the Mineral 
Kingdom, all Rocks, Stones, and Metals, the 
hardest and most durable bodies we know, assume 
universally angular Forms. In the Vegetable 
Kingdom, all strong and durable Plants are in 
general distinguished by 8imil%y Forms. The 
feebler and more delicate race of Vegetables, on 
the contrary, arc mostly distinguished by winding 
I'omiB. In the Animal Kingdom, in the same, 
niunucr, strong and poUferful Animals are gene¬ 
rally characterised by Angular Forms: feeble 
and delicate Animals by Forms of the contrary 
l^nd. In consequence of this very general con¬ 
nexion in Nature, these different Forms become 
nxpressivo to ns of the different qualities of 
Strength and Delicacy. ^ 

2. In all those bodies which have a progress, 
nr which grow and decay within our own observa- 
lon, tile same character of Form is observable, 
n the Vegetable Kingdom, the infancy or youth 


of plants is, in general, distinguished by winding 
Fonns. The infancy and youth of animals is, in 
the same manner, distinguished by winding or ser¬ 
pentine Forms ; their mature and perfect age, by 
Forms more direct and angular. In consequence 
of this connexion,. Forms of the first kind become 
in such cases expressive to us of Infancy, and 
Tenderness, and Delictacy; and those of the 
second kind, of Maturity, mid Strength, and 
Vigour. 

3. Beside those very obvious Associations, it is 
also to be observed, that from the Sense of Touch, 
angular Forms are expressive to us of Kouglmess, 
Sharpness, Harshness ; winding Forms, on the 
contrary, of Softness, Smoo^iness, Delicacy, and 
Fin^ess ; ajid this connexion is so permanent, 
that we immediately infer the existence of these 

* qualities, when*-the bodies ai*e only perceived by 
the Eye. There is a very strong analogy between 
such qualities, as perceived by the Sense of Touch, 
and certain ijualities of mind ; as in all languages 
such qualifies ai;p cxjiressed by tenns drawn from 
the jiei’ceptions of the external seiiso. Such 
Forms, therefore, wh(*n presented to the Eytj, 
not only lead us to infer those material qualities 
which arc perceived by the Sense of Touch, but 
along with those, to infer aMo those qualities of 
mind which from analogy are signified by such 
qualities of matter, and to feel from them some 
degree of that Emotion which those dispositions 
of mind theinselviis are fitted to produce. The 
epithets Bold, Harsh, Gentle, Delicate, arc uni- 
versally applied to Forms. In all languages 
figifrativc expressions of a similar kind will be 
found ; and whoever attends either to his own 
feelings, or to the meaning which men in general 
annex to such *»ord8 in ajiplying them to Forma, 
will, I believe, he convinced, that the Emotion 
which they signify, and are intended to signify, is 
founded upon ♦the associated qualities, and very 
different from the mere agn^eable or diaagree- 
ahlo sensation which the material qualities alone 
convey. ^ 

4. The observations which I have now made 
I’ela'fft principally to simple curves, or to Forms 
in which a single curvature takes place ; as the 
curve of the weeping Willow, of the young shoots 
of Trees, ^f the stem of the Tulip, and the Lily of 
the Valley. There is another species of Form, 
^oiijmonly distinguished by the name of the 
winding or serjientinc Form, in which different 
curves take place, or in which a continued Line 
winds into several Curvatures. With this Foito 
I apprehend wo have another, and a very impor- 

.^nt Aasociation, I mean that of Ease. From 
what cause this Association arises 1 will not now 
sto^ to inquire ; but I conceive every one must 
have observed, that wherever we find Vegetables 
or any other delicate or attenuated body assume 
such a F<ftTO, we are impressed with the convic¬ 
tion of its being easy, agreeable to their nature, 
and free from force or constraint. On the con¬ 
trary, when such bodies in the line of their pro¬ 
gress assume angular Forms, we have a stroug 
impression of the operation of force, of something 
that either prevents them from their natural 
direction, or that constrains them to assume an 
unnatural one. That winding Forms are thus 
expressive to us of Volition and Ease, and angular 
Forma of the operation of Force or Constraint, 
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appears from a Hingular circumstance in Language, 
viz., that, ill general, all the former directions are 
expressed by verbs in the active voice—a River 
winds, a Vine wreathes itself about the Elm, a 
Flower bends, &c. ; while, on the other hand, all 
directions of tho latter kind are exprossod in 
genei’al by the passive voice of verbs. I believe 
also I may appeal to the observation of the reader, 
whether from tho winding of a River, of the Ivy, 
or of the tendrils of the Vine, lie has not an 
j impression of Ease, of Effecdom, of something 
i agreeable to the obiect: and whether, in the con¬ 
trary Foi*ms in such cases, he lias not an impres¬ 
sion of uneasiness, from the conviction of Force 
having been applie^l, or some obstacle having 
occurred, to constrain them to ossuipe a direption 
unnatural to them. In general, therefore, J 
apprehend that winding or serpedtine Forms are- 
expressive to us of Ea.se, and angular Fonna of 
Force or Constraint. Such seem to me tho prin¬ 
cipal Associations wc have with the great division 
of Simple Forms; Windmg Forpis b^ing expres¬ 
sive to us of Fineness, Dtdicacy, Ease ; and 
angular Forms of Strength, Roughness, and 
in some cases of the operation of Force or 
Constraint. 

All Forms as perceived by the Eye are con¬ 
stituted by Lines ; and their Beauty is dependent 
upon the nature of these constituent parts. It is 
natural, therefore, to inquire whether fi'om such 
Associatious any general principles can be formed, 
which may direct the Artist in the invention of 
beautiful I^ms, by determining the character and 
expression of Lines, ^ 

Lines differ either in regard to their Nature, or 
their Direction. 

1. Lines differ in regard to tliei*. nature accord¬ 
ing to the different degrees of tlioir Consistence or 
Strength. Strong and vigorous lines are expnis- 
sive to us of Strength and Stability when jierpcn- 
dicular, and of some degree of haivihness or 
roughness when horizontal, or in an oblique direc¬ 
tion. Fine and faint Linos arc expressive to us 
of Smoothness, Fineness, Delicacy. In any given 
number of straight Lines, that is always most 
beautiful which is finest, or which, while it pre¬ 
serves its continuity, lias the appearance of tho 
smallest quantity of matter employed |n the for¬ 
mation of it. Hence, in every subject, cither of 
Art or Natui'e, one of the principal causes of ,thd 
Beauty of delicate outline. 

2. Lines differ in their direction in two ways. 

They are eitlior Even or Uneven, that is, Straight 
or Irregular. Irregular Lines differ again, they 
are either in Angles or Curves. ^ 

1. Even Lines are expressive to us of Softness 

and Smoothness. * 

2. Uneven Lines are either Angular or Winding. 

Angular Lines are expressive of Harshiiess, 

Roughness, &c. • 

Winding Lines of Pliancy, Delicacy, Ease, &c. 

Tho real and actual Beauty of Lines will be 
found to correspond to those Associations ; and 
those are in fact the mo^t beautiful which have the 
most pleasing or affecting Expression. 

1. Strong and Even Lmes express Strength and 
Smoothness. They have therefore a degree of 
Beau^. Fine and Even Lines express Delicacy 
and Smoothness. They are accordingly more 
beautifa^thaD the former. 


3. Strong and Angular Lines express Strength ;! 
and Harshness. They are therefore very seldom j! 
beautiful. Fine and Angular Lines express i; 
Delicacy together with Roughness. They arc j! 
beautiful therefore only when the expression of ;l 
Delicacy prevails over the other. '! 

3. Strong and Winding Lines express Strength | 

and Gentleness or Delicacy. Their effect is :1 
mutually destroyed, and they are accordingly ,| 
indifferent, if not unpleasing. Fine and Winding ij 
Lines express Delicacy and Ease. They are | 
accordingly peculiarly beautiful. | j 

4. The least beautiful Linos arc Strong and ;! 
Angular Lines. The most Beautiful, Fine and j 
Winding Lines. 

Considering therefore Lines in this abstractcil 
view, and independent of the nature of the bodies 
w^hich they distinguish, it seems very natural to 
conclude, that those Forms will be the most 
beautiful which are described by tho most beau- ' 
tiful Linos, and that of consequence tlic Scrjientine ; 
or wiiKliug Fonn must lujcessarily be the most ;j 
beautiful. It was this view of the subject which 
seems to have influ<;nccd Mr. ILigarth, in the i! 
opinions- which he published in liis Analysis of 
Beauty. lie saw clearly, and his art afforded him .; 
continual proofs of it, that the Winding Line was j: 
of all others the most beautiful. He conceived, ! 
therefore, that all Forms must b(i beautiful in 
proj>ort.ion to the prcdoramaiiee of this Line in 
their Composition; and his opinion falls in so I 
much with the genenil observation of Mankind, [ 
tliat it has been very universally ailojib’d. | 

If, however, the obseiwations which I have 
made U^ion the different expressions of Forms are i 
just ; if the Winding or Serpentine Form is 1 
beautiful, not of itself and originally, but in 
consequence of^tbe Associatious we connect ’• 
with it ;* *it ought to follow, that whenever this 
Association is destroyed, the Form should be no 
longer beautiful, and that wherever the same 
Associations are connected with the contrary 
Form, that Fonn should then be felt as Beau¬ 
tiful. * ^ 

Th^t this is actually the case, I sbaH now 
endeavour to show from several very familiar 
illustrations. 

1. If such l^'orms were in themselves Beautiful, 
it is reasonable to think that this should be 
expresst'd in Language, and that Uio circumstance 
of tho Form should be assigned to the cause of 
our Emotion. If, on the contrary, sucli Forms 
are beautiful from their being expressive of jiar- i 
ticular Qualities, it is e{j[ually reasonable to think, ; 
that in common language this expression should 
be assigned as tl|.e cause of the Emotion. That | 
tho latt(ir is the case, cannot, 1 think, well bo ' 
disputed. No Man, when he is speaking of tho ' 
Beauty of any Form, unless lie has some Tlieory 
ill his mind, thinks of ascribing it to tlie peculiar 
nature of the Form, or of descidbing its Beauty to 
other people, as consisting in this Form. The 
terms, on the contrary, which are generally used 
upon tbeso occasions, aro such as signify some 
quahty of which tho Form is expressive ; and the | 
epithets by which tjie Beauty of the Form is j 
marked are such as aro signiiicant of these I 
qualities. Among these Qualities, those of Geii- j 
tlenesB, Fineness, or Delicacy, as far as I cun ij 
judge, are the most remarkable, and tho most 
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generally expresBcd in common Language. In 
describing the beautiful Foitub of Ground, we 
speak of gentle Declivities and gentle Swells. In 
{Icscribing the beautiful Forms of Water, we 
speak of a mild Current, gentle Falls, soft 
WindingH, a tranquil Stream. In describing the 
beautiful Forms of the Vegetable Kingdom, wo 
use a simihir Language. The delicacy of Flowers, 
of Foliage, of tho young Shoots of Trees and 
Shrubs, arc expressions everywhere to be heai*d, 
and which everywhere convey the belief of Beauty 
ill these Foitos. In the ^me manner, in those 
ornamental Forms which are the production of j 
Art, we emjdoy the same Language to express 
our opinion of their Beauty. Tho delicacy of a 
i Wreath, of a Festoon, of Drapery, of a Column, 

! or of a Vase, are terms universally employed, and 
employed to signify tho repson of our admiration 
of their Fonns. 

It may he observed, also, that iti comparing 
! similar Forms, and dotenninuig with regard to 
I their beauty, wo einj>loy the Kime language ;iand 
that the reason we assign for our preference of 
I one form to another, is, in general, from its snpe- 
• rior exj)ressiqp of Fineness or Delicacy. In com¬ 
paring two Vases, or two Wreaths, or two Festoons, 
or any other ornamental Fonns, a person unac¬ 
quainted with the Theories of Fhilosophers, when 
he is asked the reason of his preference, verj' 
r(*adily answera, because it is more delicate ; but 
never thinks of assigning any circumstance of the 
Form itself as the P'oundation of his admiration. 
Tlie l(«iKt attention to the common language of 
Mankind on such subjects, will sufficiently shoi-v how 
much the expressian of delicacy deteriniitps the 
Beauty of all ornamental Forms. In describing 
any beautiful Form, in the same nmnner, to other 
peojilc, we usually employ the sanm laiigi^c, and 
this language is not only perfectly understood, but 
immediately also conveys to otln^rs tho conception 
of the Beauty of this Form. If we were to describe 
the most beautiful Vase in tcclfliical terms, and 
according to the tlistinguishcd chara-cteristits of 
its Form, no ouo but an artist would have any 
tolerable conception of its Beauty; btit if we \terc 
simply to desci'ibe it as peculiarly delicate in all 
its parts, I believe it would leave with every one 
the impression of the Beauty of its Form. If, 
however, there w on^ any original ainl independent 
Beauty in particular Forms, tho description of 
this Form would ho alone sufficient to convey the 
ulea of its Beauty, and the circumstance of its 
BoUcacy or Fineness would he as little able to con¬ 
voy this idea, as that of its Colour, 

1 shall only farther observe upon this subject, 
that the language and opinions of Children, and of 
common People, are inconsistent with the notion of 
any original or absolute Beauty in any particular 
ForaiB. Every Form is Ijpautiful to Children that 
distinguishes objects which they love or take 
jaeaeure in; and so far are they, or tho common 
tH)])!©, from having any conception of the abstract 
beauty of any peculiar Forms, that it is very 
scldoni ^ey distinguish between the Form and 
10 subject formed, or feel any other Emotion 
w expressfvo to tliem of the 
qualities of the object distinguished by that Form. 

> 011 the contrary, there wore any oi^inal and 
miopendent Beauty in any peculiar Form, the 
pio ercDce of this Form would bo early and de¬ 


cidedly marked, both in the language of Children 
and the opinions of Mankind. 

As there appears, therefore, to be no Form 
which is peculiarly or solely beautiful, and as in 
winding or curvilinear Forms the general nature 
of Language seems to ascribe this Beauty to their 
expression of Delicacy, and not to the mere cir¬ 
cumstance of Form itself, it apjieors probable 
that the Beauty of such F^ornis arises from this 
expression, and not frain any original fitness in 
such Forms to excite this Emotion. 

2. When this Association is destroyed, or when 
winding or curvilinear Fonns ci'ase to bo expres¬ 
sive of Tenderness or Delicacy, 1 believe it will be 
found that they cease also to felt as beautiful. 
The Origin oPour Association of Delicat‘y with 
such Forms arises, as I have before observed, 
from our general experience that bodies of such 
a kind are distinguished by such Forms. This 
Association therefore will bo destroyed, when 
such Fonns arc given to or assumed by bodies of 
a contrary l^nd. 

The gn^ater part of beautiful Forms in Nature 
are to ha found in the Vegetable Kingdom, in the 
Forms of Flowers, of Foliage;, of Shrubs, and in 
those assumed by the young Slv)ots of Tn;es. It 
is from them, jiceordingly, that almost all those 
Forms have been imitiited which have been em¬ 
ployed by Artists for the purposes of Ornament 
and Elegance: an<l whoever will take the trouble 
of reviewing tlun»e dittcrent ornaincntai Forms, 
will find that they are almost invai'iubly the Forms 
of Bi^h Veget?il>I(;s, or of such i)arts of Vegetables, 
as are distinguished by the delicacy and tcudei*ncss 
of their texture. 

Thfjre are mai^ parts, however, of the Vegeta¬ 
ble Kingdom which arc not distinguished by this 
character of Delicacy. The stem of some species 
of Flowers, and of almost all Shrubs, the trunk 
and branches oiTrees, an; distinguished by opjio- 
site characters, and wouUi indeed be unfit for tlie 
jiuiqioses of Vegetation if they wt're not. In tlu^e 
subjects, accordingly, tlie w'lnding or serpentine 
Form, is very far from being beautiful, as it has 
no longer its usual cxjiressioii of Fineness or 
Delicacy. 

In the smaller and f(;ebler tribe of flowers, for 
instance, a# in the Violet, the Daisy, or the Lily 
ofithe Valley, the bending of the stem constitutes 
a vc^y beautiful Form, because we immediately 
perceive that it is the consequence of tho weak¬ 
ness and delicacy of the flower. In the Rose, on 
tile contrary, and the white Lily, and in the tribe 
of flowering shrubs, a class of vegetables of greater 
sfrength, the same Form assumed by the stem is 
felt tM a defect, and instead of impressing us with 
the idea of Delicacy, leads us to believe the opera¬ 
tion of some force to twist it into this direction. 
•Ill the yomjg and feeble branches of such plants, 
however, this Form is again beautiful, when we 
perceive that it is the consequence of the delicacy 
of their tijxture, and of their being overpowered by 
the weight of the flower. In the Vine or Ivy, in 
the same manner, the winding of the young shoots 
and feebler branches constitutes very beautiful 
Forms. In the direction of the stem, on the other 
hand, such Forms ai^ felt as a defect, as no longer 
expressive of Delicacy, but of Force. In the 
j growth of the stronger vegetables, as of* Trees, 
where wo know and expect great strength, nothing 
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can be bo far from being beautiful, as any winding 
or Berpeiitine Form assumed by the trunk. The 
beautiful Form of such objects is of so very differ¬ 
ent a kind, that it is in the opposite Form only 
that we jierccive it. Iii the direction of the 
branches, the sainc character is expected, and a 
similar defect would be felt in their assuming any 
regularly winding or curvilinear Form. It is 
only when we aiTJve at the young shoots, and that 
only in their infant seasons'll spring, that we dis¬ 
cover again the sc^rpentine*1 onn to bo beautiful, 
because it is then only that we perceive it to be 
really expressive of Tendernoss or Delicacy. Ob¬ 
servations of this kind are within every person’s 
reach, and 1 believifit will be found tliat in the 
Vegetable Kingdom, the winding V>r sciTiAitinc 
Form is no longer beautiful than* wdiilo it is ex¬ 
pressive of some degi'ce of Delicacy or FinenoKS," 
and that it censes to be beautiful whenever it is 
assumed by bodies of a different kind. 

All the different bodies which constitute the 
Mineral Kingdom are distinguijfluid f»y a greater 
degree of Hardness and Solidity than is to bo 
found in any other of the productions of Nature. 
Such bodies, however, by different exertions of 
Art, may be moul<kHl into any form we please; but 
the beauty of tlie Htn*pentine Form, in such cases, 
is lost, from our consciousness of the absence of 
that Delicacy which in general accompanies such 
Forms. It is possible, for instance, to imitate the 
winding of the Ivy, the tendrils of the Vine, or 
the beautiful curves of the Rose Tree, in Iron, or 
in any other metal* It is possible, also, to c^^Iour 
such imitations in so perfect a manner, as nt first 
to deceive the spectator. If 1 am not mistaken, 
however, the moment we are ^undeceived, the 
moment we know tliat the subject is so different 
from tliat which characterises such Forms in real 
Nature, the beauty of the Forms is destroyed, and 
instead of that pleasing sentiment of Tenderness 
which tlic delicacy of tlir vegetables excites, a sen¬ 
timent of disappointment and uneasincK.s succeeds: 
of disappointment, fifom the absence of tliat dedi- 
eacy which wo generally infer from the ap]>c^ranee 
of such Forms; and of uneasiness, from the con¬ 
viction of I'orco having been applied to twi.st the 
subject into so unnatural directions. If the same 
observation is further pur6ue<l, I thiiik it will be 
found in general that wherever the delicate I’orirH 
of the vegetable world are imitated in mt'tfil, or 
any other hard and durable substance, the character 
of the Form is lost, and that instead of that lively 
Emotion of Beauty, wdiich we receive from the 
original Forms, w^e are conscious of a feeling of 
discontent, from the seeming impropriety of givifig 
to such durable substances a character whick.does 
not belong to them. 

There are, however, undoubtedly, caflcs in 
which curvilinear Forms in such subjcijtsarc hcau>* 
tiful. 1 apprehend, however, that this takes place 
only when a kind of adventitious delicacy is given 
to such substances, and of consequence the same 
character is retained by the Form which we have 
generally associated with it in real Nature. This 
effect is in general produced by tho following 
causes: 1st, When the quantity of matter is so 
small, as to overcome our sefise of its strength or 
durability; and 2dly, When tho workmanship is 
so excsilcnt, as produce an opinion of fineness 
or delicacy, independent of tho nature of the 


subject upon which it is employed. In either 
of these cases such Forms may be beautiful, 
though assumed by the hardest or most durable 
substances. 

A bar of Iron, for instance, or of any other 
metal, may be twisted by force into the most per¬ 
fect spiral Form; but in such a case the conviction 
of force and labour destroys altogether the beauty 
of the general Form. Suppose this bar lengthened, 
until it becomes as slender as the wires which arc 
made use of in musical instruments, and as deli- 
cato as such wires are, and the Form becomes im- 
iiiodiatcly beautiful, f he same bar may be bent 
by force into the Form of any given curve, lu 
such a ease the curve is not beautiful. Make the 
same experiment with a eliain of iron, or of any 
other metal, which in sc^me respects is yielding 
and pliant, and where,we know tliat no force is 
r(‘quisite to make it assume such Foruis, and the 
curves which it produces will be found very differ¬ 
ent in point of Beauty. The imitation of any 
vegcjable Form, in the same maimer, as the Vine, 
or the Rose, in any kind of metal, and as large as 
it is found in nature, would be very far from being 
beautiful. The imitation of such Forms in minia¬ 
ture, and in relief, when the character of the 
substance is in some measure forgot in the dimi¬ 
nution of its quantity, may be, and very often is, 
extremely beautiful. The einbellislimentH of a 
Vase, or of an Urn, which in general consist in 
tlu^ imitation of vegetable Forms, arc beautiful, 
both from the diminution of their size, and from 
the delicacy of their workmanshij). If cither of 
these ,.circumstaiices were wanting, if they were 
massy^ in tlieir substance, or imperfect in their 
execution, I ajipreheiid a projiortionabU^ degree of 
their Beauty would be lost. In tlic same maimer, 
although none of the Forms of the greater vege¬ 
tables afe beautiful, when imitated in their full 
size, many of the smaller and more delicate plants 
may be imitated with propriety, because such imi¬ 
tations suppose iiOt only small quantities of matter, 
but great accuracy and peiffection of art. 

The same observation may be extended to the 
ornaments of Architecture. These ornaments 
being executed in a very bard and durable sub¬ 
stance, are in fact only beautiful wlicn they ajipcar 
but as minute parts of the whole. The great con¬ 
stituent parts of cvci'y building require direct and 
angular lines, bewiuse in such parts we require tho 
Expressiou of Stability and Strength. It is only 
ill the minute and delicate parts of tho work that 
any kind of ornament is attempted with propriety; 
and wlicnevcr such ornameiits exceed in size, in 
their quantity of matter, or in the prominence of 
their Relief, tliat proportion which in point of 
lightness or delicacy we expect them to hold with 
respect to the whole of the building, the imitation 
of the most .beautiful i^getable Forms does not 
preserve them from the censure of clumsineHs .and 
Deformity. A balustrade might with equal pro¬ 
priety be finished in waving lines, but certaiiilv 
would not be beautiful. A twisted column, tbougn 
affording very pleasing curves to tho Eye, is 
affknowlodged to be less beautiful than the common 
and regular one. In short, if the serpentine Fonn 
were the only Form of Beauty, it might with 
sufficient propriety bo introduced into a great 
number of tho ornamental parts of Architecture. i 
The fact, of which every person may assure him- ’ 
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self, that such Forms are beautiful only in those 
parts wliere the quantity of matter is minute, the 
Il(?Uof small, and the workmanship more exquisite, 
affords a strong presumption that such Forms 
cease to be beautiful, when the general Association 
I we have with them is destroyed, 
i It is the same limit which seems to determine 
i the llcauty of those Forms which are executed 

• eitluT ill wood or plaster, for tlie oniameut of our 
i houses. Every person must have observed in old 
|i liouscs the absolute deformity of those figures 
I: with which the roofs were ^ecorated ; and in com- 

paring them with those of modern times, will 
‘' perceive tliat the great superiority of the latter 
I consists in the greater delicacy of the Forms, as 

• well as in the greater pci*fectioii of the execution, 
i 111 both, flowers and foliage are imitated ; but in 
I tbe one in full Relief, upon a scale sometimes 
: greater than that of Nature. In the other, with 
I tiic simplest ll<dicf, and the iinest lines, that are 
I consistent with the preparation of tlie subject. 

j Tlie toj-ms, accordingly, by which we exprcfs our 
j cont<*mpt or our admiration of them, are those of 
I Heaviness or Lightness, t^'rms which in this sub- 
; itnrt art? syni^nymous with Massiuesa or Delicacy, 
j The subjects, however, are the same, and no other 
cireumstaiices intervene, but the superior delicacy 
; of the Forms, and the greater accuracy of the 
j workmanship, 

t It would lead me into too long a digression, if 
; ( w(*re to enter into any detail on these subjocta, 

; Th<* hints which I have offered may perhaps lead 
. tluj reader to satisfy himstdf by his own observa- 
; tiou, that the wimling or curvilinear ItJorni is 
S beautiful only in those subjects which arj? distin- 
; guisluKl by softness or delicacy of texture ; that in 
j buhstances of a hard and dur^le nature, it in 
! general ceases to he beautiful ; and thai in those 
ciuses where it is found to be beautiful, it arises 
from that adventitiou.s delicacy (if 1 may so call it) 
j which is produced either when the quantity of 
natter employ<?d is so small as to overcome our 
11 oinnion of its strength or durability, orwlmn the 
{| worliiuanship is so cxcclh^ift as to bestow on the 
j; subject a chai*aeter of Delicacy which do(5« not 
■ properly belong to it. If in this manner it is 
fouiiil that when the Association is destroyed, the 
enryilincar Form ceases to be beautiful, it is 
obvious that this Beauty is to be ascribed not 
j to the h'orm itself, but to the quality of which it is 
j expressive. 

j 3. As the Beauty of the winding or curvilinear 
j j ^ orm is thus destroyed, when those Associations 
of Tenderness and of DeUcatry which we in general 
eounoct with it aro dissolved, so, in the same 
manner, it maybe observed,thaf all other Forms, 
^hen they have this character or expression, are 
1 1 <^)nsidcred and felt os beautiful. If there is any 
' * Fonn, or species of Ftyms, which is fitted by tli^ 
constitution of our nature immediately to excite 
the Emotion of Beauty, and independent of all 
Association, it is obvious that there never could 
have been a doubt upon the subject; and that, in 
every class of ohjeete, we should have been os 
ahUi to point out the beautiful Form, as to (»oint 
cut its Colour or Smell, •Pho fhet is, however, 
in no class of objects is there any such per¬ 
manent Form of Beauty; and besides the disagree- 
luent of diffewint ages and nations in the Beauty 
orms, every man must have perceived, in the 


course of his experience, that every general rule 
on this subject is liable to innumerable exceptions, 
and that there is no one Form, or species of Form, 
which to the exclusion of all others demands and 
obtains admiration. 

That angular Forms, accordingly, are also 
beautiful, when tlu^y are expressive of Fineness, of 
Tenderness, of DeHcaey,or such affecting qualities, 
may perhaps appear from the consideration of the 
following instances. 

In the Vegetable Wftrld, although it is generally 
true that winding Forms are those that arc 
assumed by young, or feeble, or delicate plants, 
yet this rule is far from being uniform, and thero 
are many instances of simibi* productions being 
<li.stiliguished* by Forms of an angular kind. 
There are accordingly many cases where this 
"Form is considered as beautiful, because it is then 
expressive of the same qualities which are gene¬ 
rally expressed by Forms of the other kind. The 
myrtle, for instance, is generally reckoned a 
beautiful l^rm, yet the growtli of its stem is per¬ 
pendicular, the junction of its branches form 
regular and similar angles, and their direction is 
in straight or angular Jjines. The known delicacy, 
liowever, and tenderness of the Vegetable, at least 
in this climate, prevails ovor*the general expres¬ 
sion of the Foito, and gives it the same Beauty 
which wo generally find in Forms of a contrary 
kind. How much more beautiful is the Rose-Tree 
when its buds begin to blow, than afterwards when 
its flowers are full and in their greatest perfec¬ 
tion ! yet in this first situation, its Form has 
much less winding surface, and is much moi'o 
composed of straight lines and of atigles than 
afterwards, when the weight of the flower weighs 
down the feehl^branches, and describes the easiest 
atid most varied curves. The circumstance of its 
youth, a circumstance in all cases so affecting ; 
the delicacy of its blossom, so well expressed by 
the care which nature taken in surrounding 
the opening hud with leaves, prevail so much upon 
our Imagination, that wc •behold tho Form itself 
witlj more delight in this situation than after- 
wiu’ds, when it assumes the more general Form of 
delicacy. Jt is on a similar atreount that the 
leaves of Vegetables form a very common and a 
very beiAtiful Decoration, though they are less 
|•distingIliBhed by winding Lines than almost any 
otlfcr part of the plants. There arc an infinite 
number of the feebler Vegetables, and many of the 
common grasses, theForms of which aro altogether 
distinguished by Angles and straight Linos, and 
where there is not a single curvature through the 
►whole, yet all of which are beautiful, and of which 
al£W some are imitated in different ornamental 
Forms with excellent effect, merely from the Fine¬ 
ness and Delicacy of their Textui*e, which is so 
very strij^ing that they never fail, when we attend 
to them, to afford us tliat sentiment of interest and 
tenderness, which in general we receive from the 
opposite Form. There are few things in tho 
Vegetable World more btiautiful than the knotted 
and angular stem of the Balsam ; merely from its 
singular transparency, which it is impossible to 
look at, without a strong impression of the Fine¬ 
ness and Delicacy of the Vegetable. Such obser¬ 
vations with regard to Flowers or plants, every 
peison has it in his power to pursue., Tliere is 
not, perhaps, any individual of this Kingdom, 
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whioh if it is remarkable for its Delicacy or Ten¬ 
derness, is not also considered as beautiful in its 
Form, whether that Form be winding or angular. 

It deserves also to be remarked, that the Form, 
of the great constituent parts of all Vegetables, 
whether strong or delicate, is nearly the same ; 
the growth of the stem and the direction of the 
branches being in both alike, and In botli also 
either in straight or in Angular Lines. It is prin¬ 
cipally in the more delicate parts of the first, in 
the young Shoots, and in Sshe Foliage, that they 
deviate from this Form, and assume winding or 
curvilinear directions. It is in these parts only, 
as I have before observed, tliat we discover beau¬ 
tiful Forms. In tl^p class of feeble or delicate 
Plants, on the contrary, the forms whicln we 
neglect in the first arc regarded as beautiful, 
because they have that expression which is found 
only in the opposite forms of the other. The same 
form has thus a diffei*ent effect from the difference 
of its expression ; and the straight Lines and 
angular Junctions, which arc merely indifferent in 
the Elm and the Oak, are beheld with delight 
in the Plant or the Flower, when wo are convinced 
that they ore accompanied with Tenderness and 
delicacy. 

Ill many of those Arts, where the Beauty of 
Form is chiefly consulted, the same circumstance 
is observable. In all of them, the Beauty of 
Form is principally determined by its expression 
of Delicacy; but as in many of them the curvilinear 
Form is necessarily less expressive of this quality 
than the angulai' one, it is accordingly less beautijful. 

In the manufacture of Glass, for instance, tho 
great Beauty of the Form is in proportion to this 
expression. Nothing is less beautiful than thick 
and massy Glass, which, from its quantity, seems 
intended to compensate for its fragility. Nothing, 
on the contrary, is more generally beautiful than 
thin and transparent Glass, which from experience 
we know to be the most de^cisivc sign of its Delicacy 
and Weakness. In such a manufacture, winding 
Lines cannot be observed without necossarily in¬ 
creasing tho quantity and thickness of the material, 
and of consequcnco diminishing its Fineness and 
Transparency. Such Fomis, accordingly, are less 
beautiful than those composed of more direct and 
angular Lines, which, while they admit cf greater 
transparency, express also greater delicacy and fine-„| 
ness. To take aveiy common instance: the stalk of 
a wine glass might with equal ease be fashioned into 
serpentine or winding Forms, as into tho angular 
compartments in which we generally find it; yet 
I am much deceived if it would be nearly as beau¬ 
tiful, because these Lines could not admit of thatbj 
apparent fineness of surface, or transparency, of 
matter, which is obtained by its angular Divisions. 
In a Lustre, in the same manner, one of the most 
beautiful productions of this manufacture, all is 
angular. The Form of tho Prism, one of the 
most regular and angular of all Forms, obtains 
everywhere, the Festoons even are angular, and 
instead of any winding oy waving Line the whole 
surface is broken into a thousand little Triangles ; 
yet I conceive no person will deny its Beauty. A 
Lustre, on the other hand, composed of the most 
beautiful Curves, and studiously varied into the 
most waving suxfruse, would not be nearly so beau¬ 
tiful ; because the necessary thickness which it 
would give to the Glass, would, in this case, be 


expressive of Strength and of. Solidity, instead of 
Delicacy, and would diminish altogether that fine 
Transparency which, in this manufacture, is im¬ 
mediately the sign of Tenderness and Fragility, 

The same obseivation will apply tb the manu¬ 
facture of Steel, or any other of the Metals. The 
greatest expression of Delicac^r which a hard 
substance like steel can receive, is from the Fine¬ 
ness and Brilliancy of its surfaco. It demands, of 
consequence, angtflar Forms, which by admitting 
greater perfection of polish, or, at least, by dis¬ 
playing it better, are more beautiful than Curves, 
which require both grekter solidity and have less 
brilliancy. A sword Hilt or a watch Chain are 
infinitely finer and more beautiful, when they are 
composed of angular Forms, than wlien they are 
composed of Curves. In the Fonns which are 
given to Jewels, the samo rule universally obtains. 
The delicacy of such subjects is in their Brilliancy. 
The only Form therefore tliat is beautiful in them 
is that which displays it. 

Th^ye is no object of tins kind in which Beauty 
of Form is more generally consulted, or indeed 
more generally found, than in the different articles 
of household Furniture. Such objects, by being 
composed of tlie uniform material of Wood, and 
that a hard and durable one, admit of little differ¬ 
ence in point of Delicacy, but in tho Quantity or 
in tho Form which is given to this Material. With 
regard to the first, all Furniture, I apprehend, is 
Beautiful in proportion to the smallness of its 
quantity of Matter, or tho Fineness or Delicacy of j 
the parts of it. Strong and Massy Furniture is = 
everywhere vulgar and unplcasing; and though in ! 
point oif^ utility we pardon it in general use, yet • 
wherever wo expect Eloganco or Beauty, wo na- i 
turally look for Fineness and Delicacy in it. Tho . j 
actual Progress V Taste in this Article is from I 
Strength to Delicacy. The first artielefl of Furni¬ 
ture in every country are strong and substantial. 
As Taste improves, and as it is found that Beauty, 
as well as utility, may be consul tod in such subjects, 
thoir strength and solidity arcgradually diminished, ^ 
until at last, by successive improvement, the pro¬ 
gress terminates in that last degree of Delicacy, 
and oven of Fragility, which is consistent either 
with the nature of the Wurkmanslilp or the pre¬ 
servation of the Subject. 

In this progress, it is discovered that where the 
material which is employed is hard and durable, 
the greatest delicacy which can be given to the 
Form, is rather in the use of direct and angular 
Lines, than in winding and serpentine ones ; and 
chiefly from the reason 1 have before mentioned, 
that Curves cannot be employed without a propor¬ 
tionable and veiy-obvious increase of Solidity, and 
by these means destroying in a groat measure tho 
expression of Delicacy, whoever will look into 
Any of those books which have made us acquaint- i 
ed with the Forms of Grecian or Roman Furniture, j 
in their periods of cultivated Taste, will perceive 
accordingly, that in scarcely any of them is the i 
winding or serpentine Form observed ; and that, • 
on the contrary, the lightest and most beautiful of 
them are almost universally distinguished by ; 
straight or angular Lines, and by the utmost pos- | 
sible dimli\utioii of Solidity that is consistent | 
either with convenience or use. What is there, i 
for instance, more beautiful in this kind, than ihs 
Form of tho ancient Tripod, in tho best periods of 
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Iloman Taste I The feet gradually lessening to 
the eud, and converging as they approach it: the 
plane of the table placed, with little ornament, 
nearly at right angles to the feet; and the whole 
appearing to form an imperfect triangle, whose 
base is above. There is scarcely in such a sub¬ 
ject a possibility of contriving a more angular 
Form, yet there can be none more completely 
beautiful: because this Form itself is more imme¬ 
diately expressive of Delicacy than almost any 
other which could liavc been imagined : the ^ght- 
ness of the whole fabric, decreasing proportion 
of tho feet as they descend to the ground, the 
convergence of the feet themselves, and the nar¬ 
rowness of tho base for tho superstructure, ex¬ 
pressing not only the utmost degree of Delicacy 
that is consiateut with use, but impressing us also 
Avith the further conviction of the necessity of ap- 
pi’oacliiiig or handling il with tendemess, for fear 
of destroying its slight Stability. From this ele¬ 
gant Model, accordingly, or from otliers, in which 
the same principle obtains, the greater par^ of the 
most beautiful articles of Modern Furnitunj are 
imitated. It is the Form which prevails in the 
constructioji of Chairs, Tables, Sofas, Beds, &c., 
and it is the Delicacy which it so well exj^resses 
that bestows upon them the greater part of their 
Beauty. The application of Avindiiig or serpentine 
Lines, or of the more general Form of Beauty, 
would tend only to diminish their effect, by be¬ 
stowing upon them the appearance of a greater 
degree of Solidity, and thus lessening, instead of 
increasing, the expression which is the cause of 
this effect. ^ 

In the course of these observations, the Reader 
will observe, that I have all along gone upon the 
8U})position, that there is in reality only one spe¬ 
cies of winding or curvilinear #orm; ^nd that I 
have confined my observations upon tifeir expres¬ 
sion to this general character of Form. Every one 
knows, however, that such Forms admit of groat 
variety, and that the number of different curva- 
ttires that may be produced are almost infinite. 
Whoever then will take tho trouble of pursuing 
this investigation, may, I think, easily satisfy him¬ 
self, that among these there is none uniformly and 
permanently beautiful; that the same Curve which 
is beautiful in one case, is very often not beautiful 
in others ; and that in all cases that curvature is the 
most beautiful which is most fully expressive of Deli¬ 
cacy or Ease in tho subject which it distinguishes. 
As Forms of this kind differ also in the number, 
08 well as in the nature of their curvatures, he will 
perceive also that the same dependence upon their 
expressions continues ; that 'Ae same number of 
curvatures or windings which are beautiful in one 
subject aro not beautiful in others ; and that 
'vheiiever in any subject the number of windings 
exceeds our opinion of ^ase or Facility,it from that 
period becomes unpleasing, and expressive only of 
Force or Constraint. The limits which I must 
prescribe to myself in these observations, oblige 
jpe, in this, as in every other part of them, to re¬ 
fer much of the illustration which might bo pro¬ 
duced, to the reader^s own reflection and tnves- 
Lgation, • 

If the observations which I have now offered 
the Natural Beauty of Forms, or that Beauty 
^luch arises from the considemtion of Form itself, 
just, we may perhaps, without much impro¬ 


priety, rest in the following conclusions on the 
subject. 

1. That the Beauty of such Forms arises from 
the qualities of. Fineness, Delicacy, or Ease, of 
which they arc expressive. 

2. Tliat in every subject, that Form (whether 
angular or curvilinear) which is most expressive 
of these qualities is the most beautiful Form. And, 

3. That, in genehU, tho curvilinear or winding 
Form, as most frequently expressive of those qua¬ 
lities, is the most beattiful. 

With regard also to those Arts which are em¬ 
ployed in the imitation or invention of ornamental 
FoimR, the following observations may not be 
without their use : • 

k That wherever natural forms are imitated, 
those will be Jhe most beautiful which are most 
expressive of delicacy and case. 

2. That wherever new or arbitrary forms ore 
invented, that fonn will be the most beautiful which 
is composed by the most beautiful lines or, in other 
words, b^ lines which have tho most pleasing 
expression. And, 

3. That wherever the subject of the form is of 
a hard or durable nature, that form will be the 
most beautiful, in which the smallest quantity of 
matter is employed, and the* greatest delicacy of 
execution exerted. 

The tinith of these remarks I leave altogether 
to bo determined by the observation of the reader. 

I sliall only observe, that in the prosecution of this 
inquiry, it is necessary to leave 'out of considcra- 
ti(|n every circumstance of design, of fltness, or of 
utility, and to consider forms in the light only of 
their appearance to the eye, without any relation 
cither to an author or an end. These relations 
(as will be shSwn afterwards) are the foundation 
of a distinct species of Beauty, to which the prin¬ 
ciples of their natural Beauty do not apply. 

Although, However, I liave thus been led to con¬ 
clusions diflei'cut fromjthose of Mr. Hogarth, yet 
it is but justice to a penormance of uncommon in¬ 
genuity, to acknowledge,that the principle which he 
haq endeavoured to establish in his analysis of 
Beauty, is perhaps of all others the justest and 
best founded principle which has as yet been main¬ 
tained, in the investigation of the natural Beauty 
of fomuik The instances which I have produced, 
and many others of the same kind that will pro¬ 
bably occur to every man of reflection, seem to me , 
very strongly to show, that the principle of the i 
absolute Beauty of Serpentine Forms is to be con- j 
sidered only as a generjil principle, subject to many I 
exceptions ; and that not only this form is beauti¬ 
ful, from being the sign of particular interesting 
aqd affecting qualities, but that in fact also, forms 
of the contrary kind arc likewise beautiful, when 
they are expressive of tho same qualities. 

• 

PART lit. 

C^the Compotition q^Form*. 

I„Th^receding observations relate altogether *1 
to Simple Forms, or to such Forms as are (j^ribed 
by a single Line. 

It is obvious, however, that there are few 
Forms of such 9 , kind. In the greater part of 
beautiful Forms, whether in Nature or in Art, 
Lines of different descriptions unite, and there is 
a Beauty felt in certain combinationi of these 
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Lmes, or in the production of a complex Form. 
The principles, therefore, which account for the 
Beauty of Simple Forms, cannot be supposed to 
account also for that peculiar Beauty which arises 
from the union of such Forms in Composition. 

Simple ^Fonns are distinguished to the Eye hy 
the uniformity or similarity of the Line hy which 
they are described. Complex Forms are distin¬ 
guished by the mixture of siicQhunty and dissimi¬ 
larity in these Lines, or, in other words, by their 
Uniformity and Variety. •The same principle 
which leads us to ascribe the Beauty of Simple 
Forms to some original Beauty in these Forms 
themselves, leads us also to ascribe the Beauty of 
complex Forms to %>me original htuess in the 
Composition of Uniformity and Variffity, to pro¬ 
duce this Emotion. , 

That the Composition of Uniformity and Variety 
in Forms is agreeable, or is fitted by the consti¬ 
tution of our nature to excite an agreeable sensa¬ 
tion in the Sense of Sight, I am not disposed to 
dispute. That these qualities ore »also tsapable of 
conveying to us very pleasing and very interest¬ 
ing expressions, and that in this manner they are 
felt os beautiful, I shall endeavour to show in the 
next chapter; but that the union of such material 
qualities, as perceived by the Eye, and without 
reference to any Expression, is nut in itself and 
essentially beautiful, is obvious from the following 
considerations, of which 1 shall devolve the illus¬ 
tration upon the reader himself. 

J. If the Composition of Uniformity and Variety 
in Forms were in itself beautiful, it would necqs. 
sarily follow, that in every case where this Com¬ 
position was found, the Form would be beautiful. 
The greater part of Forms, both in Art and 
Nature, are possessed of this union.**- The greater 
part of these Forms, however, are not beautiful 

2. If it is said that it is not the mere union of 
Uniformity an(f Variety, but a certain union of 
them, which is beautiful, t)ieii this peculiar union 
must in all cases be necessarily beautiful. Tho 
only difference between Forms in this respect 
must be either in the number or in tho degree^ of 
their uniform, or of their varied parts. Let any 
particulai' or certain Composition of these parts 
be fixed upon ; it will be found, that so far is this 
union of uniformity and variety from Iseing in 
itself beautiful, that it cannot he extended to 
objects of any different kind, without altogether 
destroying their Beauty. 

3. If it is farther said that it is not any certain, 
but a proper Composition of Uniformity and 
Variety which is beautiful, then it is obvious, tliat 
this propriety is not the object of our external 
Senses, and that whatever Beauty arises from the 
Composition of these qualities, is to be ascribed to 
some other principle than to the mere material 
qualities alone. 

II.—If, on the other hand, the account which 
has been given of the Natural Beauty of Forms, 
as expressive of certain affecting or interesting 
qualities, be just, it seems natural to suppose that 
in the Composition of Forma, some propriety 
should arise from the Composition of Expression ; 
that as Lines are distinguished by different cha- 
Tacters, the mixture of different Lines should 
produce confusi^, instead of Beauty ; and that 
the (^mp^ition of Form should then only be 
beautiful, when the same relation is preserved 


amid variety, which is demanded in all other cases 
of Composition*. 

That this is really the case, will, I trust, appear 
probable, from the following considerations ;— 

1. I conceive it will be found that the union 
of such qualities is felt as beautiful, only in those 
cases where the object itself has some determi¬ 
nate Exproasion ; and that in objects where no 
such general Expression is found, no Beauty is 
expected in their Composition. 

lu' the present case, Uniformity and Variety 
mean Similarity and Dissimilarity of Form. Every 
one knows, however, thalf the mere union of Simi¬ 
larity and Dissimilarity docs not constitute a 
beautiful Form. In the Forms of Ground, of 
Water, of Vegetables, of Ornaments, &c., it is 
difficult to find any instance of a perfectly Simple 
hForm, or in which Lines of different descriptions 
do not unite. It is obvious, however, that such 
objects are not beautiful in so great a proportion, 
and that, on the contrary, in all of them there are 
cases \^\ere this mixture is mere confusion, and 
in no respect considered as beautiful. If we 
inquire farther what is the circumstanco which 
distinguishes beautiful objects of these kinds, it 
will be found, I believe, that it is some determi¬ 
nate character or expression which they have to 
us ; and that when this Expression is once per¬ 
ceived, we immediately look for, and expect some 
relation among the different parts to this general 
character. 

It is almost impossible, for instance, to find any 
Fonn of Ground which is not complex, or in 
which different forms do not unite. Amid a groat 
extent 01 , landscape, however, there are few spots 
in which we are sensible of any beauty in their 
original formation; and wherever such spots 
occur, the}' are al^ys distinguished hy some pro¬ 
minent chdl'actor ; the character of Greatness, 
Wildness, Gaiety, Tranquillity, or Meldnclioly. As 
soon as this impression is made, as soon as we feel 
the expression of tlie scene, we immediately be¬ 
come sensible, that the different fonns which com¬ 
pose it are suited to thi^character ; wo perceive, 
and very often we imagine a correspondence 
among those parts, and we say, accordingly, that 
there is a relation, an harmony among them, and 
tliat Nature has been kind, in combining different 
iclrcumBtanccB with so much propriety, for the pro¬ 
duction of one effect. We amuse ourselves, also, 
in imagining improvements to the scene, either in 
throwing out some circumstances which do not 
correspond, or in introducing new ones, by which 
tho general character may be more effectually sup- 
sported. All this beauty of Composition, however, 
would have been itnhecded, if the scene itself had 
not somo determinate chai^ter ; and all that we 
intend, by these imaginary improvements, either 
in the preservation of greater Uniformity, or in 
the introduction of greater Variety, is to establish , 
a more perfect relation among the different parts 
to this peculiar character. 

In the laying out of grounds, in the same man- i 
ner, every man knows, that tho mere Composition ! 
of slnGdlar and dissimilar Forms does not constitute 
Beauty; that some character is necessary, to 
which we may refer the relation of the 'different 
parts ; and t^t where no such character can be 
created , the Composition itself is only confusion. It 
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is upon these principles, accordingly, that we uni¬ 
formly judge of the Beauty of such scenes. If 
there is no character discernible, no general Ex¬ 
pression, wliich may afford our imaginations the 
key of the scene, although we may be pleased with 
its neatness, or its cultivation, we feel no Beauty 
whatever in its composition, and we leave it with 
no other impression than that of regret, that so 
much labour and expense should bo tlirown away 
upon so confused and ungrateful a subject. If, on 
tlio other hand, the scene is expressive, if the 
general Form is such as to inspire some peculiar 
Emotion, and the different circumstances such as 
to correspond to this effect, or to increase it, we 
immediately conclude that the Composition is 
good, and yield ourselves willingly to its influence. 
If, lastly,amid such a scone, wo find circumstances 
introduced which have po relation to the general 
Expression ; if Forms of Gaiety and Gloom, Great¬ 
ness and Ornament, liudeness and Tranquillity, 
&c., are mingled together without any attention to 
one determinate effect, we turn with indication 
from the confusion, and conclude that the Com¬ 
position is defective in its first principles.^ In ah 
cases of this kind, we become sensible of the 
Beauty of Composition, only when the scene lias 
acme general cliaracter, to which the differont 
Forms in Composition can refer ; and determine 
its Beauty by the effect of this union in maintain¬ 
ing or i)romoting this general Expression. The 
same observation may be extended to the Forms 
of Wood and Water ; but 1 willingly refer the 
reader to Mr. Wlmtely’s excellent " Observations 
upon Modern Gardening,” for the full illystratioii 
uf this remark, with regard to the differept objects 
of natural scenery. 

In the Vegetable World, also^if the mere com¬ 
position of Onifonnity and Variety wero sufficient 
hi constitute Beauty, it would bo almost impossiblo 
to find any instance where Vegetable Forms should 
not be beautiful. That this is not the case every 
one knows; and the least attention to the language 
of Mankind will show, that wherever suclr Forms 
are beautiful, they are felt*as characteristic or ex¬ 
pressive ; and that the Beauty of the Composition 
18 determined by the same principle which regu¬ 
lates our opinion with regard to the Composition 
of the Forms of Ground. The beautiful Forms 
which we ourselves remark in this kingdom ; tlio i 
Fonns which have been selected by Sculptors for 
embellishment or ornament, by Painters for the 
ofiect of landscape, by Poets for description or 
allusion, are all such as have some determinate 
Expression or Association ; their Beauty is gene¬ 
rally expressed by epithets significant of this Cha-H 
racter; and if we are asked the i^aaon of our admi¬ 
ration, we immediately assign this Expression as a 
reason satisfactory to ourselves for the Beauty we 
discover in them. As^oon also as we feel this Ex¬ 
pression in any Vegetable Form, we perceive or 
demand a relation among the different parts to 
this peculiar Character. If this relation is main¬ 
tained, we feci immediately tliat the Composition 
of the Form is good. We show it as a beautiful 
nis^ce of the operation of Nature, and we* speak 
^ ^ Form in which ffie utmost harmony and 
felicity of Composition is displayed. If, on the 
contrary, tlie diffei'ent parts do not seem adjusted 
to the general character, if instead of an agreement 
among these parts in the maintaining or promoting 


this Expression, there appears only a mixture of 
similar and dissimilar parts, without any corres- 
poiidchco or alliance, we reject it as a confused 
and insignificant Form, without meaning or beauty. 
If, in the same manner, the general Form has no 
Expression, we pass it by without attention, and 
with a conviction that where there is no Character 
to which the relation of the different jiarts may be 
referred, there can. T>e no propriety or beauty in its 
Composition. 

In the different species of Vcgetahlos which 
possess Expression, and wliich couHequcntly admit 
of Beauty in Composition, it is observable also 
that every individu^ docs not possess this Beauty ; 
and it is the same principle wliich determines our 
opiMon of the Beauty of Individuals, that deter¬ 
mines our opinion of the Beauty of different spe¬ 
cies. The OakJ the Myrtle, the Weeping-Willow, 
the Vine, the Ivy, the Rose, &c., are beautiful 
classes of Plants : but every Oak and Myrtle, &c., 
does not constitute a beautiful Form. The many 
physical dhuscer which affect them growth, affect 
also their Expression ; and it is only when they 
liossess in purity the peculiar Character of the class, 
that the individuals are felt as beautiful. In the 
judgment accordingly that we form of this Beauty, 
we are uniformly guided by Ihe cii'cumstance of 
their Expression. When, in any of these iustaiices, 
WG find an accumulation of Forms different from 
what wc generally meet with, we feel a kind of 
disappointment ; and however much the Com¬ 
position may exhibit of mere uniform and varied 
piu*t8, we pass it by with some degree of indignation. 
Wlien the discordant parts are few, wo lament 
that accident should have introduced a variety 
which is 80 prejudicial, and we amuse ourselves 
with faiicyingiiow beautiful the Form would be, if 
these parts were omitted. It is only when we dis¬ 
cover a general coiTCspondenceanjoiig the different 
parts to the tvhole of the charaeior, and perceive 
the uniformity of this character inaintainod amid 
all their varieties, that we are fully satisfied with 
the Beauty of the Form. The superiority of the 
productions of Sculpture and Painting to their 
originals in Nature, altogether consists in the 
power which the Artists have to correct these ac- 
cidental defects, in keeping out every circurastauce 
which ctn interrupt the general Expression of the 
subject or the Form, and in presenting, pure and 
ufimixcd, the Character which we have associated 
with the objects in real Nature. 

The same observation extends to every species 
of artificial Form ; but the pursuit of it would 
necGssarily lead to a very long and I beliovo a very 
unnecessary discussion. With regard to this sub¬ 
ject, I shall leave the Reader to his'own observa¬ 
tion ; and shall only beg of him to reflect, whether, 
if the Composition of uniformity and vai*i4ly were 
iieccssBji^ily beautiful, every species almost of arti¬ 
ficial Form would not be found to be beautiful; 
whether, on the contrary, the beauty of CompoBi- 
tion is not perceived in those subjects only where 
the Form itself has some Character or Expression, * 
or where it affords him some distinct principle, to 
wl^i the relation of the different parts may he 
reflnrod ; and whether he does not determine the 
Beauty of the Gompositlon by the effect of this 
union of difforeiit parts in exciting one definite 
Emotion I It is perhaps unnecessary/o remark, 
that, in pursuing such observations, it is proper to 
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leaA^e out every conBideration of design op of utility, 
and that the fittest subjects for such experiments 
are ornamental Forma, or those Forms in which 
no other object is sought, than the mere production 
of Beauty. 

I shall content myself with observing upon this 
subject, that whatever is the source of the Beauty 
of complex Forms, it is natural to suppose it should 
be expressed in language ; and that if Uniformity 
and Variety were beautiful in themselves, and by 
the Constitution of our Nature, it is reasonable to 
think that, in describing beautiful Forms, such 
qualities should be assigned as the foundation of 
their Beauty. If I am not deceived, however, this 
is very far from beinj^the case. In describing such 
objects, wo never satisiy ourselves withdistingqjsh' 
ing them by such characters, and ^ if any person 
were in such terms to describe any*Fonn to our¬ 
selves, we should be at as great a loss as ever 
with regard to its Beauty. 1 apprehend, on the 
contrary, that the natural and uniform method we 
take for this pui*pos(^, is first ta con^y to our 
hearers the idea of its Character or Expression ; 
and after having given them this general concep¬ 
tion of it, we enter into the detail of its Composi¬ 
tion, and endeavour to explain to them with how 
great propriety the different ])arts are accommo¬ 
dated, to preserve and to promote this character¬ 
istic Expression ; and if we succeed in this des¬ 
cription, we never fail not only to be undei'stuod, 
but to conv<iy also to those who hear us a perfect 
belief of the Excellence and Beauty of the Com¬ 
position. If the mere mixture of uniformity and 
variety were beautiful, independent of any relation 
to Expression, all this natural process could never 
take place, and if it did, could never convey any 
opinion of Beauty. « . 

2. I believe it will be found that different pro¬ 
portions of Uniformity and Variety are required 
in Forms of different characters; and that the 
principle from which we determine the Beauty of 
such proportion is from iti correspondence to the 
nature oi' the peculiar Emotion which the Form 
itself is fitted to excite. Every one knows that 
some Emotions require a greater degree of unifbr- 
mity, and others a greater dt^gree of variety in 
their objects ; and jierhaps, in general, all strong 
nr powerful Emotions, and all Emotiot^ wliicli 
border upon pain, demand uniformity or sameness; 
and all weak Emotions, and all Emotions whioli 
belong to positive pleasure, demand variety or 
novelty in the objects of them. Upon this con¬ 
stitution of our Nature, the Beauty of Composition 
seems chiefly to depend: and the judgment wc 
form of this Beauty appears, in all eases, to be 
determined by the correspondence of the ditferept 
parts of the Composition in preserving or pro¬ 
moting .|he peculiar Expression by which the object 
itself is distinguislicd. 

In tile Forms of Ground, for instance, fliero is 
very obviously no certain proportion of uniformity 
and variety which is permanently b^utiful. The 
«8ame degree of uniformity which is pleasing in a 
scene of Greatness or Melancholy, would dis¬ 
agreeable or dull in a scene of Gaiety or Splendor. 
The same degree of variety which would be hfjtu* 
tiful in these, would be distressiyg in the others. 
By what rule, however, do we determine the dif¬ 
ferent Beauty of these proportions! Not surely by 
the Compo&tiou itself else one determinate Com¬ 


position would be permanently beautiful; but by 
the relation of this Composition to the Expression 
or Character of the scene ; by its according with 
the demand and expectation of our Minds, and by 
its being suited to that particular state of interest or 
of fancy which is produced by the Emotion that the 
scene inspires. When this effect is accordingly pro¬ 
duced, when the proportion either of uniformity or 
variety corresponds to the nature of this Emotion, 
we conclude that the Composition is good. When 
this proportion is violated, when tliere is more 
uniformity of Expression than we choose to dwell 
upon, or more variety than we can follow without 
distraction, we conclude that the Composition is de¬ 
fective, and speak of it either as dull or confused. 
Whatever may be the number of distinct Charac¬ 
ters whicli the Forms of Ground possess, thei'e is 
an equal number of different proportions required 
in the Composition of them ; and so strong is this 
natural determination of tho Beauty of Composi¬ 
tion, that after admiring tho Composition of one 
scene,^e very often, in a few minutes afterwards, 
find equal beauty in a Composition of a totally 
ditferoi^Jtind, when it distinguishes a scene of au 
opposi tJ^iaracter. 

“ The style of every part (saj's Mr. Whately, in 
tho conclusion of his Observations upon Ground) 
must be accommodated to the character of the 
whole; for every piece of ground is distinguished by 
certain properties; it is cither tame or bold, gentle 
or rude, continued or broken ; and if any variety 
inconsistent with these properties bo obtruded, it 
has no other effect than to weaken one idea with¬ 
out raising another. The insipidity of a fiat is not 
taken away by a few scattered hillocks ; a conti¬ 
nuation of uneven ground can alone give tho idea 
of inequality. A large, deep, abrupt break, among 
easy swells and falW, seems at best but a {ucce left 
nnfinislied,^d which ought to have been softened; 
it is not more natural, because it is more rude. On 
the other hand, a small fine polished form, in the 
midst of rough misshapen ground, though more 
elegant*than all about it, is generally no better 
than a patch, itself disgraced, and disfiguring the 
scene. A thousand instances might be added to 
show that the prevailing idea ought to pervade 
every part, so far at least indispensably, as to ex¬ 
clude wlmtever distracts it; and os much further 
1^ as possible to accommodate the character of the 
ground to that of the scene it belongs to.” 

After observing that the same principle extends 
to the proportion and to the number of the parts, 
he observes, “ Tliat ground is seldom beautihil or 
natural without variety, or even without contrast; 
and the precautions which have been given extend 
no farther, than t* prevent variety from degene¬ 
rating into inconsistency, and contrast into coutra- 
diction. Within the extremes Nature supplies an 
inexliauBtible fund ; and variety thus lifted, so 
far from destroying, improves the general effect. 
Each distinguished part makes a separate impres¬ 
sion ; and all bearing the same stamp, all concurring 
to the same end, every one is an additional support 
to the prevailing idea.—An accurate observer will 
see in every Form several circumstances, by which 
it is distinguished from«every other. If the scene 
be mild and quiet, he will place together those 
which do not differ widely, and he wiU gradually 
depart from the similitude. In ruder scenes, the 
succession will be less regular, and the transitions 
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more sudden. The character of the place must * 
determine the degree of difference between con- ' 
tiguouB Forms.—An assemblage of the most elegant 
Forms in the happiest situations is to a degree 
indiscriminate, if they have not been selected and 
arranged with a design to produce certain Expres- 
Bions : an air of magnilieeuce or of simplicity, of 
cheerfulness, tranquillity, or some other general 
character, ought to pervade the whole; and objects 
pleasing in tlicmflclvcs, if they contradict that 
character, should therefore be excluded ; those 
which are only indifferent must sometimes make 
room for such as are mofc significaKt ; many will 
often be introduced for no other merit than their 
Expression; and som<3 which are in general rather 
disagreeable may occasionally he recommended 
by it. BaiToiiness itself may be an acccj»table 
circumstance in a spot dedicated to Solitude and* 
Melancholy.” As tiie "great secret of gardening 
seems thus to consist in tho accurate presorvation 

the character of every scene, whether original 
or created ; so it is the same j^rincijdo th^ deter¬ 
mines tho opinion of men with regard to its Beauty ; 
and whoever will read Mr. Whately’s excellent 
book with attention, will perceive that aVliis rules 
with regatd to the Forms of Ground, of Water, of 
Wood, of Hocks, and of Buildings, may be refen’cd 
to this leading prin(n]>le; and that they are nothing 
more than investigations of the character of these 
different Forms, and directions how to api>ly them 
in scenes of different Exi>re8sion. 

Our opinion of the Beauty of vegetable forms 
seems direcU^d by the same principle. Many of 
tlu; classes of trees have distinct characters. There 
are therefore different compositions \9hich are 
beautiful in their forms: and in all of tlicni, that 
Comi>osition only is beautiful which corresi)onds to 
the nature of the Eltpression tlfoy liavc^ or of the 
Emotion which they excite. The character, for 
instance, of the wcoping-willow, is melancholy ; of 
the birch and of the aapeu, gaiety : the character 
of tho hoi*sc-che8nut, is soleranity } of tho oak, 
majesty ; of the yew, sadness. In each pf these 
oases, the general Form# or Conq^ositiou of the 
parts is altogether different; all of them, however, 
are beautiful ; and were tliis proportion in point 
of Composition changed, wore the weeping-willow 
to assume an equal degree of variety with the oak, 
or the oak to show an equal degree of uniformity 
with the weeping-willow, we should undoubtedly* 
f<icl it as a defect, and conclude that, in this change 
ot Form, the Beauty of the character and of tlie 
Coniposition was lost. 

It is in this manner, accordingly, that we judge 
of tho Beauty of individuals, in these different^ 
classes. All these individuals ^re not beautiful ; 
and wherever they appear os beautiful, it is when 
their Form adheres perfectly to their character ; 
when no greater degree cither of uniformity pr 
vjiriety is assumed, than suits that peculiar Emotion 
which their expression excites in our minds. An 
<^ak, which wreathes not into vigorous or fantastic 
branches; a yew, which grows into thin and varied 
forma; a pi^e-treo, or a horse-chesnut, which 
assumes not a deep and almost solid mass of foli- 
«^ge, &c., appear to us as ^perfect and deformed 
Productions. They seem to aim at an expression 
which they do not reach, and we speak of them 
accordingly as wanting the Beauty, because they 
Want the cmaracter, of their class. 


In the formation of beautiful groups, the same 
adherence to Expression is necessary ; and what¬ 
ever may Iw the character of the group, the real 
limit to variety is correspondence in this Expres¬ 
sion, The permanent character of trees arises 
from their Form or their Colour. In so far as 
Form is concerned, Forms of different character 
are never found to unite, or to constitute a beau¬ 
tiful composition. • A mixture, for instance, of the 
light and upright branches of the almond, with 
the falling branches of the willow, the heavy 
branches of the horse-chesnut, and the wild amis 
of the oak, would be absolute confusion, and would 
be intolerable in any scene where design or inten¬ 
tion could be supposed. T^e mixture of trees, on 
tlif other hjind, that correspond in their Forms, 
and that unite in the production of one character, 
are found to*, constitute beautiful groups. We 
speak of them accordingly as beautiful from this 
cause. When we meet with them in natural 
scenery, we are pleased with the fortunate, though 
accident.'^ connexion, and we say, that they could 
not have been better united by the band of Art: 
when we meet with them in cultivated scenes, we 
praise the taste of the artist, and say, that the 
Composition is pure and harmonious. “ Trees 
(says Mr. Whately) which “differ but in one of 
these circumstances, whether of shape, of green, 
or of growth, though they agree in every other, 
aro sufficiently distinguished for the purpose of 
Variety ; if they differ in two or three, they be¬ 
come contrasts : if in all, they bre opposite, and 
seldom group well together. Those, on the con¬ 
trary, which arc of ono character, and are distin¬ 
guished only as the chniucteristic mark is strongly 
or faintly impressed upon them, as a young beech, 
and a birchen acacia, and a larch, all pendant, 
though in different degrees, foimi a beautiful mass, 
in which unity is preserved without sameness.” 
How far tho« same i>rinciplc extends to landscaiie- 
painting, they who arc acqufunted with the art will 
be at no loss to detei’dlino. 

In all the different kinds of Ornamental Forms, 
in the same manner, instead of there being any 
oite determinate proportion of Uniformity and 
Variety beautiful, there are, in fact, as many 
vaiioties of beautiful C/oniposition os there are 
varietiq^ of Character ; and the iiile by which we 
judge of this Beauty, in every p:irticular case, is 
by the correspondence of the Composition to tho 
character which the Form is intended to express. 
To give the same proportion of uniform or of varied 
parts to every species of ornamental Form, to 
Forms of Splendour, of Magnificence, of Gaiety, of 
Delicacy, or of Melancholy, would be to sin against 
the very first principle of Coniposition, and would 
immediately be detected, even, by those who never 
heard of the piinciplos of Composition. The beau¬ 
tiful Form of the Vase, for iustanco, is employed 
in mafly different kinds of ornament, and may 
either he Magnificent, Elegant, Simple, Gay, or 
Melancholy. In all these cases, however, the Com¬ 
position is different. A greater proportion of Uni-^ 
formity distinguishes it when destined to the Expres¬ 
sion of Simplicity, Magnificence, or Melancholy, 
and a greater proportion of Variety, when destin^ 
to the Expression of Elegance or Gaiety. We im¬ 
mediately perceive also that there is propriety and 
Beauty in this difference of Composition ; and if 
we are asked why it is so, we readUy*answer, be- 
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cause it accords with the peculiar character which 
the Form is there intended to have. If, on the 
' othol* hand, this proportion is inverted, if the Vase 
upon a tomb has all the varieties of a Goblet, or 
the latter all tho uniformity of the funereal Urn, 
we immediately perceive an impropriety and de¬ 
formity, and as readily explain it, by saying that 
the Composition is unfitted to the Expression 
which the object is intended to fttive. 

The Orders of Architecture have different 
cliaractors frorh several caiAcs, and chiefly, I 
believe, from the different quantities of matter in 
their Entablatures. The Tuscan is distinguished 
by its Severity ; the Doric by its Simplicity ; the 
Ionic by its Elegance ;cthc Corinthian and Com¬ 
posite by their Lightness and Gaiety. <* To those 
charactors, their several ornaments ai^e suited with 
consummate Taste. Change these ornaments, give 
to tho Tuscan the Coruitliiau Capital, or to the 
Corinthian tlie Tuscan, and eveiy person would 
feel not only a disappointment from this unexpected 
Composition, but a sentiment also of impropriety, 
from the appropriation of a grave or sober orna¬ 
ment to a subject of Splendour, and of a rich or 
gaudy ornament to a snlnect of Severity. Even 
in the commonest of all Forms, the Forms of Fur¬ 
niture, the same principle is obvious. Chairs, 
Tables, Mirrors, Candlesticks, &c., may liavo very 
different cjiaractcrs ; they may be cither Simple, 
Elegant, Rich, or Magnificent. Whatever this 
character may be, we demand a correspondence 
in the Composition. The same number of uniform 
parts, which is beautiful in any simple Form, w 
insipid in an elegant, and mean in a rich or mag¬ 
nificent one. The same variety of parts which is beau¬ 
tiful in a Form of splendour or magnificence, is con¬ 
fused in an elegant, and tawdry in a iWmple Form. 

In these, and a thousand other cases of the same 
kind, it will be found that no certain proportion 
of Uniformity and Variety is permaiibntly felt as 
beautiful ; that, on the cemtrary, wherever the 
Form, either .in itself, or from its situation, has 
any determinate Expression, the Beauty of im¬ 
position arises from its correspondence to that 
Expression; and that wherever Forms differ in 
character, a different Composition is approved, 
and is said to bC approved, upon this account* 1 
shall only add to these hints upon the subjert, that 
the natural language of men is uniformly guided 
by this principle; and that whenever the^ attempt 
to desenbe the excellence of any Composition, it is 
not by explaining the peculiar proportions of Uni¬ 
formity and Variety which may obtain in it, but 
by showing how well this proportion accords with 
the Expression by which the object itself is dis¬ 
tinguished. ^ 

If the illustrations which I have now offered are 
just, wc shall have I’eason to conclude that the 
more Composition of Uniformity and Variety is 
not beautiful in itself, or from the origin^ con¬ 
stitution of our nature ; that it is felt as beau¬ 
tiful only in those cases, where the Form is 
distinguished by some character or Expression ; 
and that the Beauty of the Composition arises, in 
every case, from its correspondence to the nature 
of that Emotion which this Expression is fitted to 
excite. *. 

These conclusions seem to lead to a very dif¬ 
ferent rule for the Composition of beautiful Forms, 
from that wnidh Mr. Hog^th has laid down in liis 


Analysis of Beau^. « The way (says he) of com¬ 
posing pleasing Forms, is to bo accomplished by i 
making choice of variety of lines, as to their shapes ! 
and dimensions ; and then again by varying their | 
situations with each other, by all the diffei’ent ways 
that can be conceived, and at the same time (if a 
solid Figure be the subject of the Composition) 
the contents or space that is to be inclosed within 
those lines must be duly considered and varied 
too, as much as possible with propriety.” Although 
it is with much diffidence that I differ from 
Hogarth, yet I cannot help being of opinion (in so 
far at least A the natnral Beauty of Forma is 
concerned), that this rule might bo followed in a < 
thousand cases, without the production of any 
degree of Beauty ; that if the distinguishing Form 
is inexpressive or indifferent, all this variety would 
only create confusion ; and that in its application 
to Forms of difterent characters or Expression, 
it would excite a sentiment of impropriety, instead 
of pleasure. i 

^ On tJpj other hand, the view wliich 1 have now I 
given of the subject would seem to lead to the 
following rules for beautiful Composition : 

1. That wherever beautiful Form is intended, 
seme characteristic or expre.ssive Form sliould be 
selected, as the ground or subject of tho Composi¬ 
tion. And, 

2. Tliat the Variety (whether in the form, the 
niiinbor, or the proportion of the parts) shouhl be 
adapted to the peculiar nature of this Expression, 
or of that Emotion which this Expi'cssiou is fitted 
to excite in tho mind of tho spectator. 

3. Forma of this kind are either single or depen¬ 
dent. In single or independent Forms their cha¬ 
racter is a!it the pleasure of the Artist; and that 
will be alw'ays most beautiful in which the charac¬ 
ter is best preserveW. 

4. In dependent Forms, on the contrary, or 
those which are designed for ])articular scenes or 
situations, their character must be determined by 
that of the scone or situation ; and that also will 
be the most beautiful Form, in the composition of 
which the alliance to the general character is 
most precise and delicate. 

III.—The same principle seems to extend to 
the Composition of Colours. The mere mixture 
of Colours is not beautiful. In the different 
A>lour8 that are mingled upon a Pairitcris pallet, 
or in a book of patterns, wo say there is no 
Beauty, because there is no Relation. What 
then is the relation which is necessary to consti¬ 
tute beautiful Composition ? It is not their mere 
relation as Colours, because Colours of very dif- : 
rfereiit kinds are found to produce beautiful Compo- | 
sitiona. It is not auv estoblished relation between I 
particular Colours wnich is beautiful from our ori¬ 
ginal constitution, because in different subjects 
different Compositions are i^cesaary. I humbly 
apprehend, that it is the Relation of Expression. 

In Natural Scenery for instance, tho Colours of 
the great ingredients. Ground, Water, Wood, 
Rocks, and Buildings, are very different, and are 
susceptible of great vnTlctles* In oveiy scene, 
liowever, which is expressive, we look for and 
demand an unity in th# Expression of these dif¬ 
ferent Colours. We often find fault accordingly 
with the Colour of particular objects in such 
scenes, and say that they are too Rich, too Solemn, 
or too Cheerful for the rest of the scene. The 
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vivid Green for instance, which is so pleasing in a 
cheerful landscape, would ill suit a scene of Melan¬ 
choly or Desolation. The brown heath, which so 
singularly accords with scenes of Gloom or Bar¬ 
renness, would be intolerable in a landscape of 
Gaiety. The grey rock, which throws so vener¬ 
able an air over grave or solemn scenes, would 
have but a feeble effect in scenes of horror. The 
blue and peaceful stream, which gives such love- 
, linoss to the solitary valley, would appear alto- 
' gether misplaced amid scenes of rude and savage 
' Maje^sty. The white foam and discoloured waters 
of the torrent alone sfit the wiliness of their 
Expression. 

The groat difference in the Colours of Trees 
requires attention in tlieir Composition into 
Groups. If the Oak, the Yew, the Birch, the 
Fir, the Aspen, the Willow, &c., were mixed to 
g(;ther in<li8criminatel5’, every one would exclaim 
at the impropriety of tlie Composition, and say 
that there was no relation, and no character pre¬ 
served. Unite, however, only such Trees as are 
distinguished by Colours of a similar character, 
the Composition will be beautiful, and the variety 
will only serve to enhance and sti’engthen the 
Expression. If any other rule hut tlieir Expres¬ 
sion wore followed, would the effect he the 
same ? 

Different Compositions of Colours also are 
necessary in the different appearances of Ti'ees, 
whether as a Clump, a Thicket, a Grove, or a 
Wood. The same degree of uniformity hi colour¬ 
ing which is beautiful in a Wood, is displeasing in 
a Thicket or open Givive ; the same degree of 
variety which is beautiful in tliese, is *unp}easing 
in the other. To what principle shalt these dif¬ 
ferences be referred, but to the difference of Cha¬ 
racter ; to the Airiness andJGaiety oj the one, to 
the Majesty and Solemnity of the other ? 

TJic scenes of Natui*e often derive their Charac¬ 
ter even from the season of the day in which they 
are viewed, and the aspect wliich they regard. 
How much the Beauty of the Comp^osition of 
Colours in such scent's Ai'ises from the Composi¬ 
tion of their Expression, is beautifully illustmtcd 
in the following observations of Mr. Whatcly. 

“ Some species and situations of objects arc in 
themselves adapted to receive or to make the 
iinpressions which characterise the principal parts 
of the day: their splendour, their sobriety, and 
other peculiarities recommend or proliibit them 
upon different occasions ; the same considerations 
direct the choice also of their appendages: and 
in consequence of a judicious assemblage and 
arrangement of such as are proper for the piy- 
pose, the Spirit of the Morning, the Eaicess of 
Noon, or the Temperance of Evening, may be 
improved or corrected by the application of the 
scene to the seasoii. ^ 

“ In the Morning^ the freshness of the air 
allays the force of the sunbeams, and their bright¬ 
ness is free from glare ; the most splendid objects 
do hot offend the eye, nor suggest the idea of heat 
in the extreme; but they correspond with the 
glitter of the dew which bespangles all the produce 
of the earth, and with the cheerfulness diffused 
over the whole face of creation. A variety of 
buildings may therefore be introduced to enliven 
the view, their colour may be the purest white 
without danger of excess, though they face the 


eastern sun ; and those which are in other aspects 
should be so contrived, that their turrets, their 
pinnacles, or other points, may catch glances of 
the rays, and contribute to illuminate the scene. 
The trees, in general, onghf to be of the lightest 
greens, and so situated as not to darken much of 
the landscape by the length of their shadows. 
Vivacity in the streams, and transparency in a 
lake, are more injportaiit at this than at any other 
hour of the day ; and an open exposure is com¬ 
monly the most dcljghtful, both for the effect of 
particular objects, and the general character of 
the scone. 

“ At Noon, every expedient should be used to 
correct the excess of the season : the shades are 
shortened^they must therefore be thick, but open 
plantations are gencrably preferable to a close 
covert: the/.afford a passage, or at least admit¬ 
tance to the air, wlfich, tempered by the coolness 
of the place, soft to the touch, and refreshing at 
once to all the senses, renders the shade a delight¬ 
ful climate, not a mere refuge from heat. Groves, 
even at a distance, suggest the ideas which they 
realise upon the spot, and by multiplying the 
appearances, improve the sensations of relief from 
the extremity of the weather: Grottoes, Caves, 
and Cells, are on the samo^account agreeable cir¬ 
cumstances in a sequestered recess: and though 
tlic chill within be hardly ever tolerable, the eye 
catches only an idea of coolness from the sight of 
them. Other buildings ought in general to he 
cast into shade, that the glare, of reflection from 
them may be obscured. The large expanse of a 
<akc is also too dazzling: but a broad river moving 
gently, and partially dai'kcned with shadow, is 
very refreshing, more so perhaps than a little rill, 
for the vivj^ity of the latter rather disturbs tlie 
repose which generally prevails at mid-day : every 
breeze then is still; the reflection of an aspen leaf 
scarcely trembles on the water; the animals remit 
their search of food, and man ceases fi’om his 
labour ; the stream ef heat seems to opi>ress all 
the faculties of the mind, and all tlio active powers 
of the body ; and any very lively motion discom- 
Toses the languor in which we then delight to 
indulge. 

“ In the Evening, all splendour fades ; no build* 
ings glare, no water dazzles, the calmness of a 
lake suits the quiet of the time, the light hovers 
there, and prolongs the duration of day. An 
open reach of a river has a similar though a 
fainter effect, and a continued stream all exposed 
preserves the last rays of the sun along the whole 
length of its coui’sc, to beautify the landscape. 
But a brisk current is not so consistent as a lake 
with the tranquillity of Evening, and other olyects 
should in general conform to the temper ox the 
time: buildings of a dusky hue are most agreeable 
to it. No contrast of light and shade can then be 
produced ; but if the plantations, which by their 
situation are the first to be obscured, be of the 
darkest greens, if the buildings which have a 
western aspect be of a light colour, and if tjie 
management of the hSwns and the water be adapted 
to the same purpose, a diversity of tints will 
be preserved long after the greater effects are 
faded.” 

There are'few subjects where the Beauty or 
Deformity of the Composition of Colours is more 
observable, or at least more commonly observed. 
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than in the article of Dress. The following 
hints inay perhaps lead the Reader to perceive, 
that this Beauty is also dependent upon Expres¬ 
sion : 

1. It ma^ be observed that no Dress is beauti¬ 

ful, in which there is not some leading or pre¬ 
dominant Colour displayed, or in which, if I may 
use the expression, there is not some unity of colour¬ 
ing. A dress in which different colours were 
employed in equal quantities, in which one half of 
the body was distinguished one Colour, and 
the other by another, or in which each particular 
limb was differently coloured, would be ridiculous 
instead of being beautiful. It is in this way 
accordingly, that Moun^banks are dressed, and 
it never fails to product the effect that js intended 
by it, to excite the mirth, and the ridicule of tho 
common people. , 

2. No dress is ever remarked as beautiful, in 
which the prevailing Colour has not some pleasing 
or affecting Expression. Tlicre are a variety of 
colours which are chosen for common apparel, 
which have no Character or Expression in them¬ 
selves, and which are chosen for no other reason, 
but b^ause they are convenient for the peculiar 
occupations or amusements in which wc are 
engaged. Such dress accordingly has no Beauty. 
When we say that it is a useful or a convenient 
Colour, we give it all the approbation that it is 
entitled to. There are on the contrary a variety 
of colours which ore expressive from peculiar 
Associations, which are either gay, or delicate, or 
rich, or grave, or melancholy. It is always such 
Colours that are chosen for what is propeily called 
Dress, or for that species of Apparel in which 
something more than mere convenience is intended. 
When we speak of such Dress, acccrdingly, we 
generally describe its Beauty by its Character, by 
its being delicate or rich, or gay, or magnificent, 
or, in other words, by its being distia^isbed by 
some pleasing or affecting Expression. Wc should 
feel an equal impropriety in fEny person’s choosing 
the Colour of ornamental Dress, on account of its 
convenience, as in his choosing the Colour of his 
common apparel, because it was gay, or delicate^ 
or splendid. 

This difference of Expression constitutes the 
only distinction that seems to subsist betwcfu the 
Colours that are fit for common, and those that 
are fit for ornamental apparel. But besides this, 
there is another constituent of tho Beauty of the 
prevailing Colour: its relation to the character or 
situation of tho Person who wears it. The same 
Colour which would be beautiful in the dress of 
a Prince, would bo ridiculous in the di’ess of a 
Peasant. We expect gay Colours in tho dress of 
youth, and sober and temperate colours in the 
dress of age. We feel a propriety in the cheerful 
Colours of a Marriage, and in the melancholy 
colouring of Mourning. There is a propriety of 
relation also between the colours that distinguish 
the Dress of certain situations, and these situations 
themselves, which we never see violated i^dthout 
some degree of pain. Besides all this, there is a 
relation of a still more delicate kind ; between 
the Colours of Dress, and the Character that 
distinguishes the countenance and ^ form of the 
Person who wears it; which, however little 
attended to, is one of the most important articles 
in the Compdtsition of Dress, and which is never 


observed or violated without cither increasing or 
diminishing the Beauty of the Person it dis¬ 
tinguishes. As the general Beauty of Dress 
depends upon the predominant Colour being dis¬ 
tinguished by some pleasing or interesting 
Expression ; so the Beauty of Dress in any 
particular situation or cliaractt^r, depends upon 
this Expression being suited to that particular 
character or situation. 

3, No Dress is ever considered as beautiful, in 
which the Composition of the inferior Colours is 
not adapted to the pecuhar Expre^ioii of the 
prevailing Caltup. The*mere accumulation of 
different Colours, without any regard to the 
general Colour of the Di’ess, every oiio knows 
to be proverbially expressive of ignorapee and 
vulgarity. To suit these Colours, on the other 
hand, to the prevailing Colour, is considored os 
the great criterion of Taste* in this kind of Com¬ 
position. If you inquire, accordingly, why, in 
any particular case, such Colours are not suited 
to the press, you will be told that they are 
either too glaring, too solemn, too gay, or too 
delicate, for the predominant Colour ; in other 
words, that they do not accord with the^ Expres¬ 
sion of the Dress, and that on this account the 
Composition is not beautiful. Wherever, in this 
article, it is said tliat Colours either suit, or do 
not suit, what is meant or felt, I believe is, that 
their Expressions either agree or do not agree. 

It is upon the same account that different Co¬ 
lours in Dress admit of very different degrees of 
variety, in the Composition of the subordinate Co¬ 
lours. Rich Colours admit of little variety. Grave 
or mclancfioly Colours of less. Delicate Colours 
admit more of contrast than of variety. Gay 
or cheerful Colours demand a great proportion of 
variety. Iivall thesft eases, the proportion which 
is beautiful i^hat which accords with the peculiar 
nature of the Emotion that the predominant Colour 
excites. Strong Emotions, and Emotions which 
border imoii pain, require uniformity in their ob¬ 
jects. Rk*h,or magnificent, or mournful Dre8fk?H, 
require therefore a great proportion of uniformity 
in the Composition of the colouring. Weak Emo¬ 
tions require to be supported and enlivened. 
Dresses of a gentle or delicate character are there¬ 
fore best illustrated by contrast. Emotions which 
bylongto pleasure,demand Variety in their objects. 
Dresses of a gay eharactor, admit therefore of a 
greater proportion of Variety in their colouring, 
than any of the others. 

These slight hints (and the subject deserves no 
more) may perhaps lead the Reader to conclude, 
tlt^t tlie Beauty of Dress (in so far as it relates to 
the Com]) 08 ition of •Colours) depends upon the 
Unity of Expression : and that Taste, in this re¬ 
spect, consists in the accurate perception of the Ex¬ 
pressions of Colours, and of t^jieir relation both to 
each other, and to the character or situation of the 
person for whom they are destined. 

There is one subject in which some attention to 
these principles might perhaps be productive of 
no unimportant effect: I moan in Dramatic Re¬ 
presentation. Every one has perceived the inv 
propriety of the greater put of the Dresses which 
are seen upon the Stage. The confusion of rich 
and tawdry, gay and grave Drapery, in the same 
performance; the neglect of every kind of corre¬ 
spondence between tho Dress, and the Character it 
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distinffuishes ; Comedy and Tragedy clothed in the 
same Colours ; and instead of any relation among 
the different Dresses of the same performance, or 
any correspondence to the Character of that per- 
f(.rmance, each particular Dress at rariance with 
another, and all of them left to be deteromed by 
the caprice or vanity of the Actor 1 If instead of 
this, we were to find in each distin^ishing Cha¬ 
racter some agreement between the Expression of 
the Dress and the nature of that Character ; if 
flifferent Agps, and Professions, and Situations, 
were attired with the same regard to propriety 
that we expect in real liip ; if the ^hole of the 
Dresses in every particular performance had some 
relation to the Character of that performance, and 
to the Emotion it is destined to excite in our 
minds; if <io greater degree of Variety was admit¬ 
ted in this respect, than was consistent with this 
unity of Expression ; and if the whole were so ima¬ 
gined as to compose a beautiful mass or group 
of colouring, in those scenes where any number of 
personages wore assembled together ; some addi¬ 
tion, I conceive, would be given to the effcA of an 
Art, which has the capacity, at least, of becoming 
on<} of the most powerful means we know, both of 
strengthening Virtue,and of communicating Know¬ 
ledge. 

Whether the principle which I have now ex¬ 
plained may not extend to what is called the Har¬ 
mony of Colouring in Historical Painting; whether 
the Beauty of the prevailing Colour is not depen¬ 
dent upon the agreement of its Expression with 
that peculiar Expression or Character which distin¬ 
guishes the scene ; and whether the Beauty of the 
Composition of the subordinate Colours is not de¬ 
termined by its effect in preserving thisuidty of Ex¬ 
pression, I shall leave to be dcteimincd by those 
who are more learned in the and better ac¬ 
quainted with lustances by which the y^th of the 
observation may be tried. 

SECTION II. 

OF THK RKLATIVK BBAUTV OF FORMS. , 

Besides those qualities df which Forms in them¬ 
selves are expressive to us, and which constitute 
what I have called their Natural Beauty, there 
are other qualities of which they are the Signs, 
from their being the subjects of Art, or produced 
by Wisdom or Design, for some end. Whatoven 
is the effect of Art, naturally leads us to the 
consideration of that Art wliich is its cause, and of 
that end or purpose for which it was produced. 
When we discover skill or wisdom in the one, or 
usefulness or propriety in the other, we are con¬ 
scious of a very pleasing Emotion ; and the forms 
which we have found by experieftee to be associated 
with such qualities become naturally and neces¬ 
sarily expressive of them, and affect us with the 
Emotions which propeily belong to the qualities they 
signify. There is therefore an additional source 
of Beauty in Forms, from the Expression of such 
qualities; which, for the sake of perspicuity, I 
shall beg leave to call their Relative Beauty. 

Every work of Design maybe considered in one 
or other of the following lights : Either in relation 
*0 the Art or Design whiim produced it,—to the 
^ture of its Construction for the purpose or end 
intended,—or to Bie nature of the End which it is 
thus desired to serve ; and its Beauty accordingly 


depends, either upon the excellence or wisdom of 
this Desi^, upon the Fitness or propriety of this 
construction, or upon the Utility of this end. The 
considerations of Design, of Fitness, and of Utility, 
therefore, may be considered os the three great 
sources of the Relative Beauty of Forms. In 
many cases, this Beauty arises from all these Ex¬ 
pressions together ; but it may be useful to con¬ 
sider them separat^y, and to remark the peculiar 
influence of each, upon the Beauty of Forms. 


Of the Ivfiuence of Deiign upon the Beauty gf Forms, 

I.—That the quality of Design is in many coses 
productive of the Emotion of Beauty, secerns to me 
too* obvious* to require any illustration. The 
Beauty of Derign in a Poem, in a Painting, in a 
musical Composition, or in a Machine, aro Ex¬ 
pressions which perpetually occur, both in books 
and in conversation, and which sufficiently iudicato 
the cause or source of the Emotion. 

Whereifer we discover Fitness or Utility, wc in¬ 
fer the existence of Design. In those Forms, ac¬ 
cordingly, which are distinguished by such quali¬ 
ties, the discovery of an end immediately suggests 
to us the belief of Intention fir Design ; and the 
same material qualities of Form, which signify to 
us this Fitness or Usefulness, are the Signs to us 
also of the Design or Thought which produced them. 

It is obvious, however, that we often perceive 
the Expression of Design in Forms, both in Art 
and Nature, in which we discover neither Fitness 
ucsr Utility. By what means then do wo infer the 
existence of Design in such cases ; and are there 
any qualities of Form, which are in themselves ex¬ 
pressive to us^of Design and Intention ? I appre. 
hend that there are ; that there are certain quali¬ 
ties of Form which are immediately and perma¬ 
nently expressive to us of these qualities of Mind, 
and wliich derive their Beauty from this Expres¬ 
sion. • 

1. In this view, it will easily he observed, that 
the material quality which is most naturally and 
most powerfully expressive to us of Design, is Uni¬ 
formity or Regularity. Wherever, in any Form, 
we observe this quality, we immediately infer De¬ 
sign. In every Form,on the contrary, where wo dis¬ 
cover a q;otal want of this quality, we are disposed 
t^ consider it as the production of Chance, or o{ 
some Power which has operated without Thought 
or Intention. “ In all cases (says Dr. lieid) Re¬ 
gularity expresses Design and Art; for nothing 
regular was ever the work of Chance.*’ In what 
manner this connexion is formed, whether it is 
derived from experience, or to be considered as an 
original principle of our nature, 1 do not inquire. 
It is, however, very obvious in children, at a very 
early age ; aud it may be ob8cr>"ed, that the popu¬ 
lar superstitions of all nations are in a great mea¬ 
sure founded upon it; and that all uniform or re¬ 
gular appearances in Nature are referred by them 
to some intelligent mind. 

The terms Regularity and Uniformity are used 
so synonymously, that it is difficult to explain their 
difference. As far as I am able to judge, the fol¬ 
lowing account of this difference is not very distant 
from the truth. • 

With regard to both terms, when applied to 
Forms, two things are observable. Istj That they 
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are only applied to such objects as compose a 
whole ; and that they express a relation either be¬ 
tween the parts of it considered separately, or 
among the parts considered as constituting the 
whole. The relations between different wholes, or 
tho parts of different wholes, are expressed by 
other terms. 2dly, That they express always 
similarity or resemblance of parts. With regard 
to Uniformity, the term itself jp an evidence of it; 
Uniformity being nothing but similarity of Form. 
With regard to Regularity, it is not less evident. 
A regular Fonn is a Form where all the parts 
are similar : an irregular Form is a Form where 
all the parts are dissimilar. A Form partly re¬ 
gular and partly irregular, is a Form where some 
parts are similar and^others dissimilar. This is, I 
conceive, the literal meaning of Regularity, aef*ap¬ 
plied to Forms, and what we always mean by it, 
when applied to natural objects. There is, how¬ 
ever, another meaning of the term, when applied 
to works of Art, viz. the Imitation of a Model. 
Thus, we say, that a Pillar is regular, that a Poem 
is regular, that any Composition is rc^hir, when 
they have the same proj)ortions, and the same 
parts, which are found in the model, or prescribed 
by the rule. In this case, it is still the similarity 
of parts which constitutes Regularity ; the simi¬ 
larity betw'cen all the parts in the Copy, and those 
in the original from whicli it is borrowed. 

Considering then Regularity and Uniformity as 
both expressing similarity of parts in a whole, it is 
plain that we may consider every Form composed 
of parts, either in relation to the similarity of in¬ 
dividual parts, or in relation to the similarity i of 
tile whole parts. In the fii'St case, the resem¬ 
blance of any two or more parts constitutes its 
Uniformity. In the second, the rjseniblance or 
similarity of all the parts constitutes its Regularity, 
Thus, we say that any two sides of a l^risin are 
uniform, but that the Priam itself^ is a regular 
Figure ; that the sides of a Cube are uniform, but 
the Cube itself is regular f that the sides of many 
of the different Crystals ai'e uniform, but that the 
Crystals themselves are re^lar Solids. 

In this view, both Uniformity and RegulaJity 
are constituted by similarity of parts; and the dif¬ 
ference between them is, That Uniformity ex¬ 
presses the similarity of parts considered sepa¬ 
rately, and Regularity the similarity of ’{>art8 as 
constituting the whole. There may therefore l^e 
Uniformity without Regularity, because there may 
be a similarity between any two or more parts of a 
Form, without a general similarity among the 
whole ; but there cannot he Regularity without 
Uniformity, or without this general resemblance of 
the w’hole parts to each other. 

Wliatever may be the truth of this explanatic^, 
it seems sufficiently obvious that both these quali¬ 
ties are naturally expressive to us of Design, and 
that from the appearance of the one we «re dis¬ 
posed to infer the exertion of the other, 

I believe also it will be found, that the Beauty 
^ of such qualities in Forms arises from this Ex¬ 
pression of Design, and that they are not beauti¬ 
ful in themselves,independently of this Expression. 

1. Whenever we know that such appearances in 
Nature are the effect of chance, or seem to have 
been produced without any design, they are not 
beautiful. ^ Of this every one must have had many 
instances i^ his own experience. Wo often meet 


with Vegetable productions, which assume per- 
fcctly regular Forms, and which approach to a re¬ 
semblance to Animals. However exact such a re¬ 
semblance may be, or however regul^ the Form, 
we never consider such productions as beautiful. 
We say only that they are curious : we run to see 
them as Novelties, but wc never speak of their 
Beauty, or feel from them that Emotion of deliglit 
which Beauty excites. In many Stones, in tho 
same manner, we often find resemblances to Vege¬ 
tables, to Animals, and to the human Counte¬ 
nance. Wo never say, however, that such in¬ 
stances are |)eautiful, bet that they are singular. 
The appearance of Regularity or Uniformity in 
Rocks or Mountains, or in any of the ingredients 
of Natural Scenery, is everywhere considered as a 
defect instead of a Beauty, and is beheld with no 
other Emotion than that of surprise. If Unifor¬ 
mity or Regularity were beautiful in themselves, it 
is obvious that such productions of chance would 
be equally beautiful with those that are moduced 
by design. ^ 

2. li is obvious that Uniformity is not in every 
case equally beautiful, and that this Beauty is in 
all cases proportioned to the difficulty of its at¬ 
tainment, or to the more forcible Expression of 
Design or Skill. In simple Forms, or such as arc 
constituted by Lines of one kind, Uniformity is 
beautiful but in a very small degree. Increase 
the number of Parts, and its Beauty increases in 
proportion to tlieir Number. Wc are not much 
struck with the Uniformity of two leaves of a Tree. 
The Uniformity of the wliolo number of Leaves is 
a very beautiful consideration. Tho Uniformity 
of these, minute parts in every individual of the 
class, ill every Tree of the same kind in Nature, 
is a consideration of still greater effect, and can 
scarcely be presented to the Mind, without awaken¬ 
ing a vei^,, powerful conviction of Wisdom and 
Design. It is upon this principle chiefly, I appre¬ 
hend, tliat wc determine the Beauty of Mathema¬ 
tical Figures, when we consider them simply as 
Figures, without relation either to their connexion 
with science, or witli %ny of the productions of 
Art. An Equilateral Triangle is more beautiful 
than a Scalene or an Tsosecles, a Square tlian a 
Rhombus, an Hexagon than a Square, an Ellipse 
than a Parabola, a Circle than an Elli})se ; be¬ 
cause the number of their uniform parts are 
gi'eater, and their Expression of Design more com¬ 
plete. In general, in this subject Regular Fi¬ 
gures are more beautiful than Irregular, and Re¬ 
gular Figures of a greater number of parts more 
beautiful than the same figures of a smaller num¬ 
ber of parts; they cease only to be beautiful when 
the number of thei^ parts is so great as to produce 
confusion, and of consequence to obscure the Ex¬ 
pression of Design. It is the same principle 
which seems to produce the Beauty of Intricacy. 
Nothing is more delightfuB than in any subject 
where we at first perceived only confusion, to find 
regularity gradually emerging, and to discover, 
amid the apparent chaos, some uniform principle 
which reconciles the whole. To reduce a number 
of apparently dissimilar particulars under one 
general law of resemblance, os it is one of the 
strongest evidences of the exertion of Wisdom and 
Design, so it is also productive of one of the 
strongest Emotions of Beauty which Design can 
excite. 
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II.—The view which I have now given of the 
Beaiity of Regularity and Uniformity, as ari&ing 
from the expression of Design, seems also very 
flufficiently to account for a fact, which every one 
that is convorsant in tlic history of the fine Arts 
must have observed ; I moan the Universal pre¬ 
valence of Uniformity in tlje earlier periods of these 
Arts : and perhaps a general view of the progress 
of Taste in this respect, is the best method by 
which I can explain tho infiuence of Design upon 
the Beauty of Forms. 

1. In the infancy of Society, when Art was first 
cultivated, and the attention of Men first directed 
to Works of Design, it is natural to imagine that 
such Forms would be employed in tliose Arts 
which were intended to please, as w'ero most 
strongly expressive of Design or Skill. This 
would take place from two causes; 1st, from their 
ignorance of those more interesting qualities which 
such prodtictions might express, and which the 
gradual advancement of the Arts alone could 
unfold ;^and, 2dly, From the peculiar value which 
Design or Art itwlf, in such periods, pcji^'SHcd, 
and the consequent admiration which it luised. 
When any Art was discovered among a rude 
Voople, the circumstance that would most strongly 
affect them would bo the Ai*t itself, and the 
Design or Skill which it exhibited : tho real capa¬ 
cities or consoqutinces of the Art, they must 
altogether l>o ignorant of. What the Artist would 
value hiiUHelf upon would he the production of a 
Work of Skill. What the Spectator would admire 
would be the Invention or Iiigemiity of tho Work¬ 
man who was capable of imagining and executing 
such a Work. What the Workman, therefore, 

I would study, would be to give his Work as full 
and complete an Expression of this Skill or Design 
as he could. He woukl naturaljy, therefore, give 
I it tl}e appearance of perfect Uniformity In pro¬ 
portion as it had this appearance, it would more 
or loss testify the exertion of this Skill, and of 
consequence more or less excite the admiration of 
the Spectator. The circumstance of Ai-t itself, 
would thus naturally prevail over ever/ other 
Ex])ression of Form ; and tho value os well as the 
uncommomiess of such talents would give to Uni¬ 
formity a degi’eo of Beauty, which it is ijcrluipfl 
tlifficult for those to imagine, who are accustomed 
to tlie advancement of the Arts in a polished Age. 
How naturally all this vrould take place, may still,' 
however, be seen in the Tastes and opinions of 
Children. What they perpetually admire is Uni¬ 
formity and Regularity. The first little essays 
they make in art, are all distinguished by this 
Character ; tho opinion they form of the Value or 
beauty of any object that is shown to them, is 
from the prevalence of Uniformity in its Compo¬ 
sition ; and the triumph which they display, when 
the^ are able to produce any kind of regularity in 
their little productions, very sufficiently indicates 
the connexion that subsists in their Minds, 
^tween such Qualities and the Expression of 
Design. 

In the earlier periods of Society, therefore, it 
®eenis reasonable to imagine, that all those Arts 
which wore directed only to Ornament, or to the 
production of Beauty, should employ, in preference 
^ ^1 others, tho admired Form ; and that the 
Artist should attempt to give to everything that 
constituted the fine Arts of such an Age, that 


Uniformity, which was expressive of tho Quality 
most valued and most admired among them. It 
is found, accordingly, that this is the fact; and 
that the Form which, in such periods, universallp^ 
chap.cteriBes the productions of infant Taste, is 
Uniformity or Regularity. 

The first appearance of tho Arts of Sculpture 
and Painting has in every country been* distin¬ 
guished by this clis^cter. Tho earliest attempts 
to imitate the human Form could havo little 
merit as an Imitation, and could be valued only 
for the Skill and Dexterity tliey appeared, at such 
a period, to exhibit. What tho Spectator admired, 
was not so much the Resemblance to Man, as the 
Invention and Art which produced this llesem- 
blancc ; what the Artist tHorefore would study, 
wodld bo t(f make his work as expresBive of this 
skill os ]) 0 S 8 ibfc. He could, however, do this in 
no way so surely, os by tho production of Uni¬ 
formity, by making choice of an attitude in which 
both sides of the body were perfectly similar, and 
every article of drapery, &c., upon the one side, 
having a Correspondent article of the same kind 
upon the other. Such a work carried with it 
immediately the conviction of design, and wfiuld 
of course excite the admiration of an Age to which 
Design was not familiar. ,The figures of the , 
Gods, and of the Heroes of rudo nations, are ; 
accordingly represented by every Traveller, as ' 
fashioned in this manner ; and whoever will take 
tho trouble of reading the Abbe Winkelman’a \ 
laborious History of Ancient Sculpture, will find | 
that the earliest perio<l even of Grecian Art, was ■ 
diftinguisliod by the same Character. 

As the favourite Form of such an Age would he 
Regularity, tho first step of the progress of the ' 
Art would n^ui*ally consist in the greater porfec- ‘ 
tion of this furm, in the higher finishing of the 
Pai’ta, and iii tho increase of their Number. It 
is at this period that the Egyptian Sculpture seems 
to have stopped ; tho accuracy and the delicacy of 
its workmanship appear not to have b(«n exceeded 
by any other People ; but the possibility of adding 
Variety to Uniformity, or of copying the more 
graceful attitudes of the human Form, seems 
cither to have been uuknown or unattempted 
among them. From what cause this peculiarity 
arose, it is now difficult to explain ; if it may not 
bo contrived to have been tlio eftect of a law of 
l^ligion, by which the Artists wore forbidden to 
give any other appearance or attitude to the 
objects of their worship, than those which were to 
be found in their ancient Sculptures, Every 
History of Painting sufficiently shows, that the 
first periods (»f this Art have boon uniformly dis¬ 
tinguished by the same Character. 

^he Art of Gai’dening seems to have been 
governed, and long governed, by the same Principle. 
When men first began to consider a garden as a 
8ubject«capable of Beauty, or of bestowing any 
distinction upon its possessor, it was natural that 
they should endeavour to render its Form as dif¬ 
ferent as possible from that of the country around 
it; and to mark to tho Spectator, as strongly as 
they could, both the design and the labour which 
they had bestowed upon it. Irregular Forms, 
however convenient or agreeable, might still be 
the production bf Nature; but Forms perfectly 
regular, and Divisions completely uniform, imme¬ 
diately excited the belief of Design, and with this 
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belief all the admiration which follows the employ- of the limbs is repeated, without any 


ment of Skill, or even of Expense. That this 
Principle would naturally lead the first Artists in 
Gcurdening to the production of Uniformity, may 
easily be conceived, os even at present, when so 
different a system of Gardening prevails, the 
common People universally follow the first Sys¬ 
tem ; and even the Men of the best Taste, in the 
cultivation of waste or neglect^ lands, still enclose 
them by uniform Lines and iu regular Divisions, 
as more immediately signifying what they wish 
should be signified, their iudustry or Spirit in 
tlieir improvement. 

As gardens, however, are both a costly and 
pci*manent subject, and aro of consequence less 
liable to the infiuenc^of Fashion, this Tasto would 
not easily be altered ; and the principal improve¬ 
ments which they would receive^*' would consist 
rather in the greater employment of uniformity 
and expense, than in the introduction of any new 
Design. The whole History of Antiquity, accord¬ 
ingly, contains not, 1 believe, a single instance 
w^here this characlor was deviated froiA, in a spot 
considered solely as a garden ; and till within tlic 
last century, and In this country, it seems not any¬ 
where to have been imagined, that a garden was 
capable of any other.Heauty than what might arise 
from Utility, and from the display of Art and 
Design. It deserves also further to be remarked, 
that the additional ornaments of gardening have 
in every country partaken of the same character, 
and have been directed to the purpose of increasing 
the appearance and the Beauty of Art and of 
Design. Hence Jets d’Eau, artificial Fountairs, 
regular Cascades, Ti’ees in the form of Animus, 
&c., liave in all countries been the principal orna¬ 
ments of gardening. The violation of the usual 
appearancc^B of Nature in such ol^ects, strongly 
exlilbitod the employment of Art. They accorded 
perfectly, therefore, with the character which the 
scene was intended to liavo ; and they increased 
its Beauty as they increased the effect of that 
quality upon whicli this Beauty was founded, and 
intended to he founded. % 

The same principle which has thus influenced 
tlio Taste of men in the earlier periods of Society, 
with regard to Sculpture and Gardening, appears 
to have extended to every other Art which was 
employed in the Beauty of Form. Tlfe Art of 
Dancing, one of the Fine Arts of a rudo peo]>lp, 
and which is capable indeed of being one of tho 
Fine Arts of the most improved people, is distin¬ 
guished in its first periods by the same character 
and from the same cause. The common or 
general motions of the human body are acquired 
in so early infancy, and are performed with so 
little reflection, that they appear to he more l^ie 
exertion of a natural power, than on acquisition of 
labour or art. When men then first began to 
take pleasure in the exertion of their agUity, and 
to expect praise or admiration for their skill, it is 
obvious that the motions and gestures which they 
would adopt, would be such as were farthest re¬ 
moved from Uie naturaU or easy motions of the 
body, and which from this difference were most 
strongly expressive of the address or agility of the 
Dancer. Hence naturally arose the invention of 
all those uniform attitudes, in which the two sides 
of the body were rendered perfectly correspondent; 
those artificial gestures, in which the same motion 


place ; and as the art advanced, those regular 
figures in which the same Form is perpetually 
described ; and thoso more complibated dances in 
which a number of performers are engaged in 
repeating some intricate figure within a definite 
inteiwal. Such gestures and figures, as essentially 
different from' the usual gestures of the body 
weix) immediately expressive both of Design aiul 
of Skill. The performer would study to excel in 
them. The spectator would admire him in pi^>. 
portion as he did excel: and hence tho Art wouhl 
almost necessarily assume the same character of 
Regularity or Uniformity that distinguished the 
other Arts which were destined to please. 

It would be vciy easy to illustrate the same 
observation, from a variety of other particulars 
in the ornamental Forms of rude nations, if it did 
' not lead to a vciy minute, and I believe a 
very unnecessary investigation. The Reader wll 
perhaps however forgive me, if I avail myself of 
this opportunity to hazard a conjecture, Whether 
the same principle is not tlie cause of the invention 
of Rhyme and Measure in Poetry ? ami whether 
it may not serve to account for a very remarkable 
fact that every one is acquainted w'ith, viz,. The 
Precedence of Poetical to Prosaic Composition. 

The use of language is acquired so early in life, 
and is practised upon common occasions with bo 
little study or thought, that it appears to a rudo 
people, as it does to the common people of every 
country, rather as an inherent power of our 
nature, tlian as an acquisition of labour or study; 
and upon such occasions is considered as no more 
cx]iresslye of Design or Skill, than tho notes of 
bi^s, or* the cries of animals. When therefore 
nieu first began to think of Composition, and to 
expect admiratiop from flieir skill in it, they 
would ve'i’y naturally endeavour to make it as 
expressive as they could of this Skill, by distin¬ 
guishing it as much as possible from common 
language. There was no way so obvious for this, 
as by the production of some kind of Regularity or 
Unifbrftiity ; by the production oithcr of Regu¬ 
larity in the succession of tho Sounds, or of 
Uniformity or Resemblance in these Sounds tliem- 
sclvoB. Such qualities in Composition would 
immediately suggest the belief of Skill and Design, 
and would of couaeciucnce excite all that admira- 
-■tioii which, in tho commencement of ovory Art, 
such qualities so strongly and so justly raise. The 
same cause, therefore, which induced the Sculptor 
to give to his performances that Form which was 
most strongly expressive of his skill, would induce 
the Poet to employ that Itegularity or Uniformity 
of Sounds which was most immediately expressive 
also of his Skill,' and which was most likely to 
excite the admiration of his people. Rhyme or 
Measure then (according to the nature of the 
language, and the superior difficulty of either) 
would naturally come to be the constituent mark 
of Poeti^, or of tliat species of Composition which 
was destined to affect or to please. It would be 
the simplest resource which the Poet could fall 
upon, to distinguish his productions from common 
l^guage ; and it would accordingly please, just in 
proportion to the perfection of its l^gularity, or 
to the degree in which it was expressive ox his 
labour and skill. The greater and more import¬ 
ant characteristics of the Art, a rude people 
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must noccssarUybe nnacquainted with ; and what 
would naturally constitute the distinction tn them 
between Poet^ and common language, would be 
the appearance of Uniformity or Regularity in the 
one, and the want of them in the other. 

As thus the first instances of Composition would 
be distinguished by some species of Unifonnity, 
cveiy kind of Composition would gradually borrow, 
or come to bo distinguished by the same character. 
If it was necessary for the Poet to study Rhyme 
or Measure, to ditinguish his verses from cora- 
I nion language, it would equally necessary for 
= the Lawgiver to study tho same in the Composition 
of his Laws, and the Sage in the Composition of 
. his Aphorisms. Without this character, they had 
' jio distinction from usual or familiar Expression ; 

; they had no mark by which they might be known 
to be the fruit of Though^ or Reflection, instead of 
; the immediate effusion of Fancy. Before the in¬ 
vention of writing, the only expedient by which it 
seems p<>8siblo that Composition could be distin¬ 
guished from common language, must liavcsbeen 
some species of Unifomiity or Regularity, which 
might inimcdiatoly convey the belief of Art or 
Design, and ^lus separate it from that vulgar lan¬ 
guage, which api)eiired to imply iioithcr. It is 
hence that, in every country, prt»v(!rbs, or tho an¬ 
cient maxlnifiof wisdom,are distinguished by Allit¬ 
eration, or Measure, or some other artifice of a like 
nature ; that in many countries the earliest laws 
have been written in verso ; and, in general, that 
the ai’tificiul Composition which is nowap])ropriated 
to Poetry alone, and distinguished by the name of 
Poetical Composition, was naturally the prevailing 
character of Composition, and applied every 
aubjoct which was thd fruit of labour or meditation; 
as tlic mai’k, and indeed the only mark, that then 
could be given, of the employmmit of th» labour 
and meditation. * 

The invention of Writing occasioned a very great 
revolution in Composition. What was^written was 
of itself expressive of Design. Prose, therefore, 
when written, was equally expressive of Design 
with Verse or Rhyme ; and the restraints which 
these imposed, led men natumlly to forsake that 
artificial Composition, which now no longer had 
the value it bore, before this Invention. The dis¬ 
covery of writing seems therefore naturally to 
have led to Composition in Prose. It might be 
expected also, that tho same cause should liavo 
freed Poetry from tho restraints with which the 
ignorance or the necessities of a rude age had thus 
chadded it; and tliat the great distinctions of 
Imagery, of Enthusiasm, of being directed to the 
Imagination, instead of the Understanding, &c., 
should have been sufiicient distinfttions of it from 
prosaic Composition, without preserving those 
I ^de inventions which were founded solely upon 
■ tne Expression of Art., There are, however, two 
j causes which nerve to prevent this natural effect, 
which it is probable will everywhere continue 
appivpriat© Rhyme or Measure to poetical 
jomposition. 1st, The permanence of poetical 
^odcls, and the irresistible prejudice wo have in 
tlieu* favour even from no oAer cause than their 
^muity ; and, 2dly, The i^al difficulty of the Art 
^If, which, in opposition to the general history of 
rt, remains still as difficult, and perhaps more so, 
periods of its cultivation; and 
mh of consequence renders it still as much the 


obiect of admiration, ae when it first began td be 
cultivated. The generality of men judge of Poetry 
by the perfection or imperfection of its Rhymes ; 
and the art or skill of the Poet in the management 
of tliem, constitutes a very great sharo of the 
pleasure they have in the perusal of it. 

Wlmtever truth there may be in this conjecture, 
with regard to tho C^igin of Rhyme and Measure, 
it is a fact sufficiently certain, that the first periods 
of the histopr of the Fine Arts are distinguished 
by Unifonnity and H(%ularity ; and perhaps the 
observatiojiH which I have offered may lead the 
Reader to believe, that this arises from the early, 
and perhaps instinctive association wc have of 
such qualities in Form, with design and Skill, and 
the ^cat an(f peculiar value they necessarily have 
^in such a period of society. j 

2, When, however, the Fine Arts have made j 
this progress, circumstances arise w'hich alter in 
a great measure the Taste of mankind, and intro¬ 
duce a different opinion with regard to the Beauty 
of Design. Vwo causes more especially oonsiiire to ! 
this. Ist, The discovery that is gradually made, i 
that other and more aftectiiig qualities arc capable j 
of being expixissed by Forms, than that of mere • 
Design : and, 2dly, The progrq^s of the Ai*ts theui- ! 
selves, which natui*ally renders easy what at first 
was difficult, and, of consequence, renders the pro¬ 
duction of Regularity or Uniformity less forcibly 
the Sign of Skill than at first. Both tend immedi¬ 
ately to the introduction of Variety. : 

When the Painter and Sculptor, for instance, | 
hackudvanecd so far in their Art as to be able to 
imitate exactly the Form of the human Body, it 
could not well be long hcfoi'o they a))plied them¬ 
selves to particular imitations of it. Some Forms 
are beautiful, ofticrs not. They would study there¬ 
fore to imitate the former; and perhaps endeavour . 
to investigate what circumstances constituted tlie | 
difference between such cases. The imitation of the , 
beautiful, from the imitatkm of mere Form, was itself . 
a gi*eat step in the Art, but was of still gi’eator i 
consequence in leading to another. Bi'autiful j 
Forvis were more beautiful in one attitude than in | 
another, under the influence of some passions or i 
affections, than under the influence of others. To ■ 
imitate such objects, therefore, it was necessary to t 
study, nol^ only the general Beauty of Form, but 
»8U(^h Attitudes and Expressioiis as wore the si|pis 
of such Passions or Affections. The most beautiful 
Forms in real Life were still in ^onie respects defi¬ 
cient, and it was difficult to find instances wliere 
such Forms might display the most beautiful Atti¬ 
tudes or Expressions. The imagination of the 
4^aintcr or the Sculptor could alone supply this ! 
want ; he would endeavour by degrees, therefore, 
to unite the Beauty of Form with the Beauty of Ex¬ 
pression ; and would thus gradually ascend to tho 
concepttqii of Ideal Beauty, and to the production 
of Form and of Attitude, more beautiful than any 
that were to be found in Nature itself. In these va¬ 
rious steps tho Uniformity of the earlier Ages would 
insensibly be deserted. Beautiful Attitudes have 
little Uniformity; and in the Expression of Passion 
or Affection, every Vaxiety of Form must be intro¬ 
duced which takes place in real Life. The Artist, 
therefore, would net only he under the necessity of 
introducing Varietyjbut the admiration of the Spec¬ 
tator would necessarily keep pace with its Introduc¬ 
tion : both because the expression which his Forms 
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now assumed was of itself much more pleasing and 
interesting than the mere expression of Design, and 
because Uiis Variety was in fact now signiticant of 
greater Skill and Dexterity in the Artist, than the 
mere Uniformity of the former Ago. In those Arts, 
therefore, Variety of Form would not only bo con¬ 
sidered as cxprosslve of Design, but, as what dis¬ 
tinguished the Old and the Modem Scl^ool w'as the 
Umformity of the one and tlio*Variety of the other, 
it would bo considered as the peculiar sign of ele¬ 
gant or of improved Desigif. 

In all the other Arts which were either diwicted 
to the production of Beauty of Form, or which 
were susceptible of it, the same causes would pro¬ 
duce the some eifecta lu all of them, in proportion 
as the Art was cultivated, the diflRcuky of it would 
decrease; the same Foi*m which was beautiful, and 
solely beautiful, when the circumstance of Art or* 
Skill only was considered, wouhi every day become 
less beautiful as that Skill became inoro common;— 
the natural rivalsliip of Artists would lead them 
to deviate from this principle of Unifrfmiity, and, 
the introduction of some degree of Variety, to 
give greater proofs of their Art and Dexterity. 

It would not fail to he observed, that in such inven¬ 
tions some were more beautiful or more pleasing 
than others; some* farther qualities, therefore, 
would be sought for in Forms than that which was 
merely expressive of Design ; the Forms which 
were beautiful in Nature would be Imitated in the 
productions of Art; succeeding Ages would gra¬ 
dually refine upon these beginnings of Improve¬ 
ment ; until, at last, the most common Fogms 
would receive all that degree of Beauty which was 
consistent with their usefulness or ends. 

The Forms, however, that are beautiful in Na¬ 
ture are in general such as arc distinguished by 
Variety, lu the imitation of them. Variety would 
necessarily be introduced. The imitation of such 
Forms, the application of them to common objects, 
was in itself more labor^pus, more difficult, and 
demanded more slcill in tlie Artist, than the pro¬ 
duction of more Uniformity. The Variety, there¬ 
fore, which took place in this period of the A^'ts, 
would naturally become the sign of improved or 
of elegant Design, as Unifomity had formerly been 
the sign of Design itself; and as the one distin¬ 
guished the rude period of these Arts^ and the 
other the improved and elegant one. Uniformity« 
in this, as in the former case, would come to 
considered as the sign of rude or imperfect Design, 
and Variety, of that which was refined and cultiva¬ 
ted. The application of these principles to the dif¬ 
ferent Arts, which are conversant in the Beauty of 
Form, is far beyond the limit of these observations.^ 
By such means as these, by the imitation* of 
Nature, by the invention which rivalship would 
naturally excite, and by the natural progress of 
Art itself. Variety would gradually be introduced ; 
in different degrees, indeed, in different Arts, ac¬ 
cording to their nature, and the costliness and 
permanence of the subjects upon which they were 
employed, but «tiil in alUin some degree, and ac¬ 
cording to the measure in which they admitted of 
it. ^ As it thus also became the principal visible 
distinction between the rude and the improved 
state ot these Arts, it would become the sign of 
thi» improvement and refinement; the excellence 
of the Artist would, in a great degree, be measured 
by the proportion of it which he was capable of | 


giving to his works; and m the love of Uniformity 
had &tmguished the earlier ^riods of Society, the 
love of Variety would from tho same cause distin. 
^ish the periods of cultivation and refinement. It | 
is found, accordingly, that this is the great charac¬ 
teristic of the taste of polished Ages: and so strong 
is this principle, that wherever, in the Arts of any 
countr)'. Variety is found to predominate, it may be . 
safely inferred, that they have long been cultivated | 
in that country; as, on the other himd,wherever the 
love of Uniformity prevails, it may with equal 
safety be infciTcd, that jy|ioy are in that country but j 
in the first stage of theSiraprovemcnt. i 

There is one Art, however, in which tho same 
effect seems to have arisen from very tlifferent 
causes. The variety which distinguishes tlu 
Modern Art of Gardening in this island, l)eaiitiful 
Jis it undoubtedly is, ai>pcars not, however, to be 
equally natural to this Art, ns it has been shown 
to be to others. It is, at least, of a very late 
origin ; it is to bo found in no other country: and 
thosGi^nations of antiquity, who bad carried the 
Arts of Taste to the greatest peidection which - 
they have ever yet attairied, while they had iirrived j 
at Beauty in every other species of .Forai, tM‘em \ 
never to have imagined, that the principle of i 
Variety vviis applicable to (Jardening, or to have j 
deviated in any rospect from the llcgularity or 
Uniformity of their ancestors. | 

Nor does it indeed seem to be either a very i 
natural or a very obvious invention. A Garden ’ 
is a spot surrounding or contiguous to a house, , 
and cultivated for the convenience or pleasure of 
the faTqlly. When men began first to ornaraenc ■ 
such a /spot, it was natural that they should d« | 
with it as they did wdth the house to which it was j 
Rubordinate,viz., by giving it every possible appear¬ 
ance of tjjiiformrtJ^, to show that they had bestowed 
labour an*d expense u])on the improvement of it. 

In the countries that were most proper for Garden¬ 
ing, in those distinguished by a fine climate and a 
beautiful scenery, this labour and expense could 
in faci in no other way he expressed than by the 
production of such Uniformity. To imitate the 
Beauty of Nature in the small scale of a Garden, 
would have hocii ridiculous in a country where 
this Beauty was to be found upon the great B(;ale 
of Nature: and for what purpose should they 
bestow labour or expense, for which every Man 
expects credit, in erecting a scene, which, as it 
could be little superior to the general scenery 
around them, could of consequence but little com- 
municato to the spectator the belief of this labour 
or this expcuse having been bestowed I TheBeauty 
of Landscape Nature had sufficiently provided. The 
Beauty therefore that was left for Man to create, 
was the Beauty of Convenience or Magnificence ; 
both of them dependent upon the employment of 
Art and Expense, and botlj. of them host expressed 
by such Forms os immediatoly signified the employ¬ 
ment of such means. In such a situation, therefore, 
it does not seem natural, that men should think of 
l^ceeding in this Art beyond the first and earliest 
Forms which it had acquired; or that any further 
improvement should be attempted in it, than merely 
in the extension of thb scale of this design. 

In this view 1 cannot help thinking that the 
modem taste in Gardening (or what Mr. Walpole 
very ^‘uatly and very emphatically calls the Art of 
creating Landscape), owes its origin to two circum- 
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stanceft, which may at first appear paradoxical, 
viz to the accidental circumstance of our taste 
in Natural Beauty being founded upon foreign 
models ; and to the difference or infenoiity of the 
Bconory of our own country, to that which wo 
were accustomed peculiarly to admire. 

Th(; influence of these circumstances will be 
perhaps sufficiently obvious to those who recollect 
that the compositions which serve most earlyyand 
indeed most universally, to fix our Taste in this 
respect, are those which have been produced in 
Italy and Greece; in countries much superior to 
I our own in the articles of climate and of natural 
Beauty; which are almost sacred in our imagina¬ 
tions, from the events by which they have been 
distinguished; and which, besides all this, have 
an additional charm to us, from the very compo¬ 
sitions in which they arc celebrated. The poems 
of Homer and Tlieocritus, of Virgil and Horace, 
have been now fora considerable length of time tlie 
first poetical compositions to which tlie youth of 
modern Europe arc accustoiue<l; and thev have 
influenced accordingly in a very sensible degrt^e 
the taste of all those who have been so early 
engaged in the study of them. Besides this, the 
offbet of Painting, and ]>articularly of Landscape- 
Painting, has been very great, both in awakening 
our Tastti to natumi Beauty, and in deteraiining 
it. The gre^t masters in this Art have been 
principally Italians: men who wert^ born amid | 
.scenes of distinguisliod Beauty, who jmssed their j 
JivfS in (•oj)ying those features either of real or of i 
adventitious Exj)res8ion with which 1 taly i>ro.sented ’ 
them; and whose works ha>'c dissciuiiiatcd in | 
every country where they found their '^’ay, the | 
admiration of the scenes wliich they eo]>iofi. From j 
botJi llu'se causes, and from the strong pngudiee j 
wliich since the revival of letters we so/^arly and 
so diHjply find, in favour of everything ♦hat relates 
to (irecian or to J toman anti((uity, the imagery of 
Italian scenery had got strongly the possession of 
our iniagimiliuii. Our first inijiressions of the 
Beauty of Nature had been gained from th<j com- 
pu.sitions which delineated#uieh scenery; and wc j 
were gradually accustomed to consider tlimn as j 
the standard of natural B(rauty, 

With these itnpressions, it was very natural for 
the iiih:ibitantH of a country, of wliich tlie scenery, 
however beautiful in itself, was yet in inauyrespeets J 
very different from that which they wore ac> 
eu-stomed to consider as solely or supremely beau¬ 
tiful, to attempt to imitate what they did not 
ixissess ; to import, as it were, the beauties wliich | 
wore not of their own growth: and in fact to 
ereato, according to Mr. Walpole’s vigorous ex¬ 
pression, that scenery wliich Nnf.urc and Fortune 
had denied tlicm. 

Such improvements however, as extremely ex¬ 
pensive, could not be at first upon a very large 
scale. They eouUl, f(fr various reasons, occupy 
only that spot of ground which suiToun^od the 
house: and as they thus supplanted what liad for¬ 
merly been the garden, they came very naturally 
^ ho considered only as another Bjiccics of garden- 
A scene of so peculiar a kind could not well 
unite with the country arouad. It would gradually 
therefore oxttmd so as to onihi’aco all the ground 
that was within view, or in the possession of the 
improver. From the garden therefore it naturally 
extended to the park, which became therefore also 


the subject of this new, but veiy fortunate mode 
of improvement. And thus, from the nature of 
modem education, and the habit we are in of re* 
caving our first rudiments of Taste from foreign 
models, together with the admiration which so 
many causes have conspired to excite in our minds 
with rej^rd to anticfuity, seems very probably to 
have arisen that modem Taste in Gardezung, 
which is so differest from eveiy other that men 
have followed, and which has tended so much to 
the ornament of this founti'y. 

It is to be observed also, in confirmation of what 
T have said, that the firet attempts of this kind in 
England were very far fi*om being an imitation of 
the general scenery of Nati^. It was solely the 
imihition of Italian scenery’ and it is not impro¬ 
bable that they who first practised the Art, were 
^ tlicmselvos ignorant of the possible Beauties which 
it at length might ac(iuire. Statues, Temples, 
Urns, Ruins, Colonnades, &c., wore the first orna¬ 
ments of all such scenes. Wliatever distinguished 
the real s^nes of Nature in Italy, was hero em¬ 
ployed in artificial scenery with the most thought¬ 
less profusion; and the object of the Art in general 
was the creation, not of Natural, but of Italian 
Landscape. The fine satire of Mr. Pope upon 
thi.s subject, is a sufficient prsof of the degree to 
which this fashion wiis carried; and it deserves 
to bo remarked, to the honour of his Taste, tliat ho 
so soon saw the xiassible Beauties of this infant 
Art, and was so sujicrior to the universal preju¬ 
dices upon the subject. 

It was but a sliort step, bowever, from this state 
of •the Art, to the pursuit of general Beauty. The 
great step had already been made, in the destnie- 
tJoii of the regular Forms which constituted the 
former systeir^of Gardening, and in the imitation 
of Nature, which, although foreign, and very differ- 
<nit from the a}>])earauces or the character of 
Nature in our own country, was yet still the imi¬ 
tation of Nature. The prefusion with which 
Temples, Ruins, Statu el, and all the other adveii- 
titioiLS articles of Italian sccnei’y was lavished, 
becamo soon ridiculous. The destruction of these, 
it tt-as found, did not destroy the Beauty of Laiid- 
seajie. The power of .simple Nature; was felt and 
ackn<iwl(;dgcd, and the removal of the articles of 
acquired exjire.ssion led men only more strongly 
to attend to the natural expression of scenery, 
a»d to study the means by wliich it might be main¬ 
tained or improved. The publication also, at tills 
time, of the Seasons of Thomson, in the opinion of 
a very competent judge*, coiiti-ibuted in no small 
degree both to influence and to direct the taste of 
men in this Art. The peculiar merit of the work 
itself, the singular felicity of its descriptions, and, 
above all, the fine Enthusiasm whicli it displays, 
and whicli it is so fitted to excite, with regard to 
the works of Nature, were most singularly adapted 
to proinbtc the growth of an infant Art, which had 
for its object the production of natural Beauty; 
and, by diffusing everywhere both the admiration 
of Nature and the knowledge of its Expression, 
prepared, in a peculiar ffegrec, the minds of men 
in general botli to feel the effects and to judge of 
tlie fidelity of those scenes in which it was imitated. 
By those meaus,^ and by the singular genius of 
some late masters, the art of Gardening has gradu¬ 
ally ascended from the pursuit of particular, to the 
• Hr. Warton. ^ 
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pursuit of general Beauty; to realise whatever 
the fancy of the painter has imagined, and to create 
a scenery more pure, more harmonious, and more 
expressive, than any that is to be found in Nature 
itself. 


From the slight view which I have now given 
of the progress of those Arl^ which respect the 
Beauty of Form, the reader may perhaps be satis¬ 
fied that this progress itself product* a difference 
in the sentiments of men with regard to the Beauty 
of Design, and to those materhil qualities in Forms 
which arc expressive of it; that the same degree 
of Art or Skill which is the object of admiration in 
an early age, ceases be so in an ago of greater 
improvement; and that hence, as Unifobmi'^V is 
the distinguishing Form of Bearty in tlio first 
periods of these Arts, Variety is* from the same 
cause in the latter. 

Those qualities, however, though in a great 
measure cliaracteristic of the rude and the im¬ 
proved j)eriods of the Arts, ai*e noitliSr opposite 
nor irroconeilable. In every perfect Form of 
Beauty they must be united: and the same qua¬ 
lity of Design or Skill wliich is the foundatiem 
of their Beauty, affords also the law of their 
union. 

Every work of Art supposes Unity of Design, 
or some one end which the Artist had in view in 
its structure or composition. In r’orras, however, 
considered simply as expressive of Design, and 
without any other relation, the only possible sign 
of unity of Design is Uniformity or liegulartty. 
It is this which alone distinguishes the ])roductions 
of Chance from those of Design : and without the 
appearance of this, Variety is cqufcssedly only 
Confusion. 

Ill every beautiful work of Art, something more 
than mere Design is demanded, viz., elegant or em¬ 
bellished Design. The only material sign of this 
is Variety. It is this •A'liich distinguishes in 
general beautiful from jilain fomi.s; and without 
this, in some degree, Uniformity is only duhiess 
and insipidity. Beautiful Forms, therefore, must 
necessarily be composed both of Uniformity and 
Variety; and this union will bo perfect when the 
proportion of Uniformity does not encroach upon 
the Beauty of Embellisliment, and the pl*o]iortion 
of Variety does not encroach upon the Beauty ..of 
Unity. 

Considering therefore Fonns in this light, as 
beautiful merely from their exjiression of Design, 
the observation of Dr. Hutcheson may perhaps be 
considered as an Axiom with regard to their 
Beauty, viz., that whore the Uniformity is equal, 
the Beauty of Forms is in proportion to tlfeir 
Variety; and when their Variety is equal, their 
Beauty is in pro])ortion to their Uniformity; that 
is, according to the view which I have now pre¬ 
sented to the reader. When the Unity of Design 
is equal, the Beauty of Forms will be in proportion 
to their Embellishment; and when the Embellish¬ 
ment of Forms is equal,«their Beauty will be in 
proportion to the Unity of their Design. 

HI.—In. the view which I have now presented 
to the Header, the qualities of Uniformity and 
Variety are considered as beafitiful from their 
Expression of Design, In the preceding section, 
on tlio other hand, these qualities are considered 


as beautiful, from the effect of their Composition, 
in maintaining and promoting the Emotion which 
the subject itself is capable of exciting. That these 
qualities are in fact beautiful from both these 
causes ; that their Composition is in sopie cases 
beautiful from being expressive of the Skill and 
Taste of the Artist; and in others, from being 
correspondent to the Cliaracter or Expression of 
the subject ,* are propositions so obvious, that I 
will not detain the Render by any illustration of 
them. The confounding of tliese distinct Expres¬ 
sions has also, I believe, been the cause of the 
greater part of mistakas which have been made 
in the investigation of the Beauty of these qualities. 

The Beauty of these Expressions, however, is 
very different; and as it is in the power of the 
Artist eitlicr to sacrifice the Beauty of Design to 
that of Character or Expression, or to fjacrifice 
the Beauty of Character to that of Design, there 
is not perhaps any circumstance of more import¬ 
ance to him, or to the Arts of Taste in general, 
than a proper comprehension of th^ difference of 
this Beauty, and of the great superiority which 
tile one has over the other. The superiority of 
the Beauty of Expression or Character, seems to 
consist ill three things. 1st, In the ‘greater and 
more affecting Emotion which is produced by it, 
than what is produced by the more uxjircHsion of 
Design. 2ndly, In this Beauty being more univer¬ 
sally felt, as lieing dependent unly upon Sensibility, 
while the Beauty of Design is felt only fully by 
those who are proficients in the Art, and wlio are 
able accordingly to judge of the Skill or Taste 
which is displayed : and, 3r<lly, In the permanence 
of this Beauty, as arising from certain invariable 
principles of our Nature, while the Beauty of j 
Design is dependent upon the period of the Art 
in wliicli it is disj^ayed, and ceases to be beautiful 
when the* Art has made a farther progress either 
iu improvement or decline. In all tliose Arts, 
therefore, that have for tlnnr object the produc¬ 
tion of beautiful Fonns, it may be considered as a 
first and fundamental principle, that the Expres¬ 
sion of Design sliould l^e subject to the Expression 
of Character ; and that iu every Form, the pro¬ 
portion of Uniformity and Variety which tlio 
Artist should study, ought to bo that wliicli is 
acc6mmodated to the nature of this Character, 
and not to the expression of his own Dexterity or 
Skill. As in the Mechanical Arts, whose object 
is utility, and in which the ability of the Artist is 
more surely displayed by the production of useful 
Form, it would be nbsunl in him to sacrifice this 
utility to' the display of his own dexterity or 
address ; so in the Arts of Taste, wliose object is 
Beauty, and in which the Taste or Genius of the 
Artist is in like manner most surely displayed by 
the production of beautiful Form, it is equally 
absurd to sacrifice the superior Beauty of Clia* 
racter or Expression, to «ihat meaner and less 
permanent Beauty, which may arise from the dis¬ 
play of liis own ability or art* 

However obvious or important the principle 
which I have now stated may be, the fine Arts 
have been unfortunately governed by a very dif¬ 
ferent principle ; and the undue preference which 
Artists are naturally (Jisposed to give to the disjilay 
of Design, lias been one of the most powerful 
causes of that decline and degeneracy which has 
uniformly marked tho history of tho fine Arts, 
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after they have arrived at a certain period of per¬ 
fection. To a common Spectator, the great test 
of excellence in beautiful Forms is Ch^cter or 
Kxproasion, or, in other words, the appearance of 
Home interesting or affecting quality in the Form 
itself. To the Artist, on the other hand, the great 
test of excellence is Skill—the production of some¬ 
thing new jii point of Design, or difficult in point 
of Execution. It is by the Expression of Character, 
therefore, that the generality of Men determine 
the Beauty of Forms: it is by the Expression of 
ilesign that the Artist determines it When, 
therefore, the Arts whicR are conversant in the 
Beauty of Form have attained to that fortuiiati 
stage of their progress, when this Expression of 
Character is itself the great Expression of Design, 
the Invention and Taste of the Artist take, almost 
necessarily, a different direction. When his excel- 
lence can no longer be distinguished by the pro¬ 
duction of merely beautiful or expressive Form, 
he is naturally led to distinguish it by the produc¬ 
tion of what is uncommon or difficult; to ajgualisc 
his works by the fertility of his invention or tlio 
dexterity of his execution ; and thus gradually to 
forget the end of his art, in his attention to display 
his euperionty in the Art itself. While the Artist 
thus insensibly deviates from the true principles 
of Composition, other causes unfortunately tend 
to mislead also the Taste of the public. In the 
Mechanical Arts, whose object is Utility, this 
Utility is itstdf tlic principle by which wc deter¬ 
mine the perfection of every i>roduction : Utility, 
however, is a permanent principle, and necessarily 
renders our opinion of this perfection as perma¬ 
nent. In the Fine Arts, whose object iS Beauty, 
it is by its effect upon our imagination alone, that 
wc determine the excellence of any production. 
Tliei*c is no quality, however,<^vhich luis a more 
powerful effect upon our imagination tlfku Novelty. 
The Taste of the generality of mankind, therefore, 
very naturally falls in with the invention of the 
Artist, and is gratified by that continued produc¬ 
tion of Novelty which the Art affords to«it. In 
the Mechanical Arts, whicii are directed to general 
utility, all men are in some measure judges of the 
excellence of their productions, because they are 
some measure judges of this Utility. But in 
the Fine Arts, which seem to require peculiar 
talents, and which require at least talents that ar(^ 
uot generally exerted, all men neither are, nor 
conceive themselves to be, judges. They willingly 
therefore submit their opinions to the guidance of 
! those who, by their practice in these arts, ap])ear 
• very naturally the most competent to judge with 
regard to their Beauty; and while the Arts amuses 
them with per]>etual novelty, very readily take for 
granted, that what is new is also beautiful. By 
those means ; by the preference which Artists are 
^ naturally disposed ^ give to the Expression of 
Design, above the Expression of Character ; by 
the nature of these Arts themselves, whi^ afford 
ponnanent principle of judging ; and by the 
disposition of men in general to submit their 
opinions to the opinions of those who have the 
strongest propensity, and the greatest interest in 
tneir coiruption; have the^ Arts of Taste, in every 
country, after a certain period of perfection, dege¬ 
nerated into the mere Expressions of the skill and 
^xecution of the Artist, and gradually sunk into 
state of barbarity, almost as great as that from 


which they at first arose. “ Alit cemulatio ingenia,” 
says Velleius Paterculus, in speaking of the same 
subject, ** et nunc invidia, nunc admiratio incita- 
tioncm accendit; iiaturaque quod summo studio 
petitum est, adscendit in sumroum, difficilisque in 
pertecto mora est: naturaliterque quod procedere 
non pote«t, recedit ; ot ut primo, ad coiisequendos 
quos priores ducimus, accendimur, ita, ubi aut 
pneteriri aut axfhari cos posse desperavimus, 
stiidium cum spe scnoscit, et quod assequi non 
potest, sequi desinitS; et velut occupatam rolin- 
quens materiam, qutorit novam ; pruiteritoque eo, 
in quo eminere non ]> 06 sumus, aliquid in quo 
nitamur conquirimus*.”— Veil, Patercul, L, 1. 
ad fin, • 

Nor is this melancholy progi’ess peculiar to those 
Arts which ^cespeet the Beauty of Form. The 
same causes extend to every other of those Arts 
which are employed in the production of Beauty ; 
and they who arc acquainted with the History of 
the Fine Arts of Antiquity, will recollect, that the 
History of Statuary, of Painting, of Music, of 
Poetry, and of Prose Composition, have been alike 
distinguished, in their later i)eriods, by the same 
gradual desertion of the End of the Art, fi>r 
the display of the Art itself; and hy the same 
prevalence of the Expressiofi of Design, over the 
Exiiressioii of the Composition in which it was 
employed. It has been seldom found in the his¬ 
tory of any of these Arts, that the Artist, like the 
great Master of Painting in this countryf, has 
united the Philosophy with the practice of his 
^t, and regulated his own sublime inventions 
by the chaste princiiilos of Truth and Scieuco. 

For an error which so immediately arises from 
the nature and from tho practice of these Arts 
themselves, ft is difficult, ju'riiaps impossible, to 
find a remedy. Whether (os I am willing to 
believe) there may not bo circumstances in the 
modem state of Europe which may serve to cheek 
at least, this unfortuputc progression; whether 
tho beautiful Models of Aiitifjuity in every Art 
may not serve to fix in some degree the Standard 
of Taste in these Arts ; whether the progress of 
Philosophy and Criticism may not tend to intro¬ 
duce greater stability, as well as greater delicacy 
of Taste; and whether the general diffusion of 
Science, by increasing in so great a proportion the 
number of judges, may not rescue these Arts from 
flio sole dominion of the Artists, and thus establish 
more just and philosophical principles of decision, 
it is far beyond the limits of these Essays to 
inquire. But I humbly conceive, that there is no 
rule of Criticism more important in itself, or more 
fitted to preserve the Taste of tho Individual, or 
0^ the Public, than to consider every Composition 
aiv faulty and defective, in which the Expression 


* Emulation improves the capacity, and envy and admi¬ 
ration alternately excite to rivalry; it is natural tlmt tho 
greatest industry will attain to the greatest excellence, 
yet delay in the pursuit is disagrocablo: it is also natural 
that what cannot go forward ^ould recede; and, os at 
first, those who led tho waj> stimulated others to follow, so 
when wc despair of surpassing or equalling them. Industry 
slackens as hope doclinos, and what cannot be rivalled 
ceases to be Imitated; and thus tho occupied ground is 
abandoned, and a few one sought, where by avoiding that 
in which w'c cannot excel, wo may reach another in which 
we may shine. 


t Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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of the Art is raoro strikii^ than the EuraaBion 
of the Subjuetj or in vrhich the Beau^ of Des^ 
preraib over the Beutj' of Character or Expres¬ 
sion* 
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PAJtl IT. 

orat /n/furticf ry' yitnett upon iMf Heavtp f>f 

I L Tho aocond sotirce of the relative Beaut/ of 
Fuims u Fvtnkss, or the pr0^iu- odHpUtioo of 
Meona to an EdiL 

That this QuoUt/ in Fomft is productive of tikc 
Emotion of Beauty, eveiy one must probably 
have jMreoived. In the FomiB of Furniture, of 
Maebines, and of InetnunentA in tho different Arto, 
the greater port of U^ir BoHUty arises from this 
con^donUion : dot ie thero any Fommvlneli does 
not bocume beautiful, where it found to be per¬ 
fectly adopted to its End. *^A tdiip whieli iii well 
built, Biid which pnjmMes to sail well,*^ iiays Mr. 
Hogarth,“iBcallcdbyBailobaBeauty*'’ lu every 
other prifewjion, iu like manner, all Machines or 
Infltrmneiits ore culled huautiful by tho Artiste 
which arc well adapted to tho end of their ArtSw 
Even the must conmion and diHregui-ded articieB 
of convenience are felt «« LeautifuJ, when wo for¬ 
get their familiarity, and c^iftider tlieiu only iu 
relation to the purjujles tlioy servo, 

T^at Fitne'^s b) nut the only source of Beauty 
iu Forms, is Huftieiently obvious^ But I appre¬ 
hend the elegant and iugeiLiuas Autlior of the 

Essay upon tlie Sublime and Beautiful,’* hoe 
yieidod too much to tho love of System, when he 
will not allow it to he any source of Beauty at i^L 
Tile rummon experience and cominoii tanguagiF of 
Tnonkiud arn at vaHonco witli this opinion, nur 
dees it seem hj be Butticicntly supiKirtod by any 
of the insLinecw he brings, ^ Oi^this principle 
(says he) the wtdge-like mout of tlio Swine, uie 
httlo sunk eyes, and the whole nuikc of the head, 
m well adapted tn its offices of digging and rooting, 
would bo extremely bcanl^iful. The great bag 
hanging to ilie biU of the FoUcan, a thing likewise 
higidy useful to tfiis animal, would be^likewEso oq 
beantifnl in cur eyes. The Hedgo-Uug, so v^ll 
secured ogaiubt ail assaults by his prickly hide, 
and tho Porcupine, with his missile quills, would 
bo ttion considorDd as creatnrus of no small 
elegancBh There ore few animals whoso iwu-tH are 
Itotter contrived than thoBc of the Monkey, He 
lias the hands of a man, joined to the sprliijjy 
limbs of a huast ^ he is admirably^ caleulatuii for 
naming, leaping, grappling, and climbing: and yet 
there are few uiiimals whicli scum to have less 
Beauty in the of oil mankind,*^ Jtu^. lii these 

insbmoes, and m all tho others lie mentions, it U 
clear Lliat the auhualB ore not, in general, con¬ 
sidered as beautiful; but, if 1 am not deceived, 
the reason of this is, not that tho Fitness of their 
construction is not a considuratioii capable of 
producing the Emotion of Beauty, but that in 
generai wo never couaidor the onitn^ in the light 
of this Fitness of tlicir coiiHtruction. Such Forma 
ore not naturally beautifu}, or have none of those 
ingredienta which bribre mentioned as con- 

aUtutiiig tho natural Beauty of Fotiub, It is the 
natural Beauty of Forms, however, which ftist 
strikes because it demands neither any previ¬ 
ous knowledge^ nor any fixed attention. Such 
animals, by^idoL have many nnpleasiug qualities 
from their iimtmcfB, their characters, and theii' 


moacs Of me. it is in uic iignt m iaobe qualities, 
however, that wo generally ooniidcr than; be¬ 
cause pedufu] or disugreoaUc quaiities much mote 
suddenly, as well as more powerfiiUy, a^ct u^ 
than qu^iticfl of an opposite kind. Wienevqr, 
however, wo con prevail upon ourselves to dkn^ 
gard these unpleosiug considerations, and to con¬ 
sider the anhuLb in the l^ht of the Fitness of 
thotr oonstniction, 1 believe it u agreeable to 
over/ man’s oxpcrjencc, that their Farms boooute 
then, in some dsgn*c, objects of Boauly, To say 
at firat, that the head of^ie Swine wu a bcautiftil 
Foim, might perhaps oxpose theperaon who as- 
Bcrted it tu Tidicute ; but if the odtnirahlo Fitucas 
of its construetJou for the necossities of the animal 
are explained, there is no perwu who will not 
feel, &om this view of it, an Emotiou of Beauty, 
There is notliing luore common, accordingly, in 
books of Anatomy, or Natural Uistoiy, than tlie 
term of Beauty applied to mauy cammou and 
manyr disagreeable parts of the animal Frumc; 
nor IS ^oro any Reader, who conistdcrs tlio subjects 
in tlio light of tbeir Fitness alone, who docs not 
feel the same Emotion with the WrituH- A 
Physician talks even of a beautiful Theery of Drop¬ 
sies or Fevers, a Surgeon of a bcautifuriuatiiiineut 
for operatkms, an Auatumist of a beautiful Subject 
or Preparation. The rest of the world, indued, 
this language with some degree of ofitouisU* 
Uient. It is ill the light only of Horror or Disgust 
that such objects ap]icar to tlicin; but to tlie 
Artists these qualitusi Imve long rllHuppeurt^d, and 
tliu only light io which they regard them, is their 
Fitness for tho pur[M)ses of Hioir Ai'Uj, These 
instaucee arc p>rliap aufficii'iit to sliow, that even 
tlie objects which are meet destitute of Natural 
Beauty, bi:come beautiful, when they mv regarded 
ouly iu ilae light their Fitucss; and that tlkc 
reason wli/they do not always a]^pear beoutiful 
to US, is, that wc in general leave this quality out 
of our consideration. That pleasing or agreenblu 
Forma receive Beauty fmni their Fitnesa ; and 
that tlie moat perfect Funn iff Natural Beauty 
may receive additional Bujiuty from its being 
wisely adapted to somo End, uru fiieta too obvious 
to require any illustration* It is only to be oh- 
serwd, that this quality, in its effbet Of producing 
the Emotion of Beauty, is subject to tlie sumo 
[Imitations with eve^ ether quality of Emotion. 
Sucli qualities, when either familiar er minuto, 
fiul in producing an Emotion sufficiently strong to 
bo the foundation of Boauty; and as the Emotion 
which wc receive frem Fitness is iu itself greatly 
inferior to many other Emotions of. Pleasure, 
Uiera are pcrliape more instances where this 
quality is ubsei^^ without the Bentiment of 
Beauty, than iu iDoet other qualities of a siimlar 
kind with which wc arc acquainted. Uulcm when 
it is citlier grmt or now, Jhc genorality of nion 
Fuel little Beauty in any ExprcHBion of Fltnesa. 

XL—0^ Beartty of Proportion, 

J apprehend alsu^ that the Beauty of PbofOD^ 
non m Forms is to be_ oscxibiMl to this cause ; 
nud that certain Proportions offuct us with the 
Emotion of Boauty, not from a^ ori^nal capadty 
m such qualities to exetto this Emotion, but ftom 
their liomg expressive^ to us of tho Fittioaa of the 
[loria to tw Eud dvsJgn^. It is imposoibla for 
me, within the bounds whicli I presenbu myself, 
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to enter fully into the inveatigatioii of the nature 
of Proportion. AH I intend is, to produce some 
of the coiisiderationi! which induce xne to join with 
Mr. Hogarth in this conclusion. 

I. I conceive, tliat the Emotion of pleasure 
which Propo^on affords has no resemblance to 
any pleasure o^ sensation, but that it resembles 
that feeling of satisfaction which we have in other 
cases, where Means are properly adapted to their 
End. When a Chair or a Table, or any other 
common object, is well-proportioned, as for as I 
can judge, what we feel ^ not a mere sensation 
of pleasure, from a certam arrangement of parts, 
but an agreeable Emotion, from the perception of 
the proper disposition of these parts for the End 
designed. In the samo manner, the effect of 
disj)roportion seems to mo to bear no I'esemblance 
to that immediate painful sensation which wo* 
feel from any disagreeable sound or smell, but 
to resemble that kind of dissatisfaction which we 
feel when Means are unfitted to their End. 
Thus, the disproportion in the legs of a Ciiair or 
Tahiti, does not affect us with a simple Bciisatioii 
of j)ain, but with a very observable Emotion of 
dissatisfaet^on or discontent, from the unsuitablo- 
neas of this construction for the purposes which 
the objects are intended to serve. Of the truth 
of this, every man must judge from his own expe¬ 
rience. 

The habit, indeed, which we have in a great 
many familiar cases, of immediately conceiving 
thi.s Fitness from the mere appearance of the 
P'onn, leads us to imagine, as it Is ex)>r<*sscd in 
common language, that we dctormhio Ih’ojwrtiou | 
by the eye; and this quality of Fitness is so im¬ 
mediately expressed to us by the material Form, 
that we are sensible of little diffei’cnce between 
such judgments and a mere* determination of 
sense; yet every man must have observed, that in 
those cases, when either the object is not familiar 
to us, or the construction intricate, our judgment 
is by no moans so speedy; and tliat we never 
diseover the Proportion, until we previoi^ly dis¬ 
cover the princijilo of th^ Machine, or the Means 
by which the End is produced. 

2 . The nature of language seems also very 
strongly to show the dependence of PropcYtion 
upon Fitness, and that it produces the Emotion of 
Beauty, by being considered as the Sign of thif^ 
quality. If a common person were asked, why 
the Proportion of some particuloi* building, or 
niaehine, or instrument pleased him, ho would 
naturally answer, because it rendered the object 
fit or proper for its end. If we wei*o describing 
a machine or instiaimeiit, to any person who was»j 
unacquainted with the meaning ^f the term Propor¬ 
tion, and wished to inform him of the Beauty of 
this Proportion, we could do it perfectly well by 
Kubstituting the tenii Fitness instead of it, and 
explahiing to him the singular accuracy with 
"hicth the several pailis were adapted to the 
general end of the machine; and if wo succeeded 
ni this description, he would have the samo Emo¬ 
tion from the consideration of this Fitness, that 
We ourselves have from the consideration of what 
We call its Proportion. It very often happens, in 
the ^me manner, that we read or hear accounts 
of I* orms which we have never seen, and of con¬ 
sequence,.of the Proportions of which (if Propor¬ 
tion IB a real and original quality in objects) it is 


impossible for us to judge ; yet I think, if wa are 
convinced that the Form iis well contrived, and 
that its several parts are properly adjusted to 
their End, wo immediately satisfy ourselves that 
it is well-proportioned; and if we perfectly under¬ 
stand its nature or mechanism, we never hesitate 
to speak of its Proportion, though we never have 
wen it. If Proportion, on the contrary, consisted 
in certam detenni/late relations, discoverable only 
by a peculiar sense, all this could not possibly 
happen. The considsratiou of Fitness could no 
more influence our opinion of Proportion, than 
any other consideration; and we could as little 
collect the belief of Proportion in any Form from 
the consideration of its Fiti^s% as from that of its 
Sound or Colour. 

In a groat \ariety of cases, the terms Fitness 
and Proportion are perfectly synonymous. There 
is, however, a distinction between them, which it 
may bo necessary to epiplain, as it will aflbrd a 
more accurate conception of the nature of Propor¬ 
tion, and «)f the foundation of its Beauty. 

Every Form which is susceptible of Proportion 
may be considered in either one or other of the 
following lights. Ist, In the light of its whole or 
general relation to the End designed, or when it 
is considered as a whole, without any distinction of 
Parts ; or, 2dly, In the light of the relation of its 
several parts to this End. Thus, in the case of a 
machine, we may sometiines consider it in the 
light of its genered utility for the. End it is destined 
to serve, and sometimes in the light of the pro- 
m’iety of the different parts, for the athuimieiit of 
tuis End. When we consider it in the fii*st light, it 
is its Fitness which we projierly consider. When 
we consider it in the second light, it is its Propor¬ 
tion wo couskler. Fitness may therefore be sup¬ 
posed to express the general relation of propriety 
between Means and an End ; and Proportion a 
peculiar or subordinate rclatiou of this kind, viz., 
the proper relation parts to an End. Both 
agree in exproBsitig the relation of propriety 
between Means and tlieir Ends, r’itiiess expresses 
the proper relation of the whole of the Means to 
the End. Proportion, the proper relation of a 
part, or of parts, to their End. 

In conimou language, accordingly, whenever wo 
speak qf this relation in a subject which has no 
division of parts, the terms are used synonymously. 
Thus we say, that a man’s expenses are fitted, or 
are proportioned, to his income ; that a man’s 
ambition is fitted or proportioned to his talents ; 
that an undertaking is fitted or proportioned to 
one’s powci’s. 

In subjects which are capable of division into 
P 9 .rts, on the other hand, the terms Fitness and 
Proportion are not used synonymously, but ac¬ 
cording to the explanation which I have now 
given. Thus we say, that the Form of the Eye is 
admii'ably fitted for Vision ; that the Telescope is 
fitted for discovering objects at a distance ; that 
the Steam-engine is fitted for raising water; but 
we could not say, in an^^of these oases, that theyl 
wcix) proportioned to their Ends. When we con¬ 
sider these subjects as composed of parts, and 
attend to the form of these ports for the attainment 
of their Ends, wq immediately speak of the Propor¬ 
tion of these parts. The jurt Proportion of such 
parts is accordingly nothing more than that peculiar 
Form or dimension whicli has been found from 
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experience best fitted for the acconipliBhmcnt of 
the purpose of the instrument or the machine. Pro¬ 
portion therefore may, I apprehend, be considered 
as applicable only to Forms composed of parts, 
and to express the relation of propxnety between 
any part or parts, and the end they are destined 
to servo. 

3. It may be further observed, that Forms are 
just susceptible of as many pn^oportions as they 
are susceptible of parts necessary to the end for 
which they are intended: ^and that every part 
which has no immediate relation to this cud, is 
unsusceptible of any accurate Proportion. In 
many Forms of the most common kind, there are 
a great number of p^rts which have no relation 
to the end or purpose of the Form, aud whiclMire 
intended to serve the purpose of o^ament ratlier 
than of use. In such parts, accordingly, we never 
expect or perceive any accurate proportion, nor 
is there any settled and permanent ojmiion of 
Beauty in tliem, ns tliere is in the great aud neces¬ 
sary parts of the Form. In the Form of a Chair, 
for instance, or Table or Sofa, or Door or Window, 
several of the parts are merely ornamental: they 
have no immediate relation to the fitness of the 
Form, and they vary accordingly almost every 
year in their Forma and Sizes. All that is re¬ 
quired of them is, that they should not obstruct 
the general fitness ; within that limit they are 
susceptible of perpetual and pleasing Variety. 
There are otlier parts, however, of the same Forms, 
which are necessary to the general end or purpose 
of their construction, as the height of the Chair 
for the convenience of sitting, of the Table for Vts 
peculiar purposes, &c. These parts, accordingly, 
have all a Pro])ortion, which is immediately dis- 
ceriied,aiid which is never greatly vwlatod without 
producing an Emotion of dissatisiaction. If, on 
the contrary, Pro^iortion was soiuething absolute 
and iiidc})eiident m Forms, it seems difficult to 
imagine that it should be found only in those 
Forms which are susceptible of fitness, nii<l in 
those parts only of such Forms as {ulmit of this 
quality. 

4. Our sense of Proportion in every Form keeps 
pace with our knowledge of the fitness of its con¬ 
struction. Where we have no acquaintance with 
tlio fitness of aiipr Fonn, wo have no senge of its 
peculiar Proportions. No man, for instanco, ever 
presumes to speak of tlie Proportions of a Machine, 
of the use or purjiose of which he is ignorant. 
When a now Machine is shown us, we may pro¬ 
nounce with regard to the simplicity or the com- 
plexncsB of its construction, but we never venture 
to pronounce with regard to the propriety or im¬ 
propriety of its Proportions, When our acquaint¬ 
ance is greater with the uses or purposes of a^y 
particular class of Forms tlian the generality of 
people, we are seuBible of a greater number of 
pleasing Proportions in such objects than the rest 
of tho world ; and the same parts which others 
look upon with indifference wo perceive as heam- 
tiful, from our knowledge of the propriety of their 
construction for the end‘designed. This every 
person must have observed in the language of 
Artists, upon tho subject of the instruments of 
their own Arts ; in the language of Anatomists, 
and Proficients in Natural Histoiy, on many dif¬ 
ferent subjects of their Science ; as well as in. tho 
insrease of*his own sense of Proportion in different 


Forms, with the increase of liis knowledge of the 
ends that such Forms are destined to serve. When 
any improvement, in the same manner, is made 
in the construction of the Forms of Art, so that 
different Proportions of parts are introduced, and 
produce their end hotter than the former, the new 
Proportions gradually become beautiful, while the 
former lose their Beauty. In general, it may be 
observed, that the Certainty of Proportion is in 
all cases dependent upon the Certainty of Fitness. 
1st, Where this Fitness is absolutely determined, 
as in many cases of M^lianics, tile proportion is 
equally determined. 2dly, Wliorc it is determined 
only by experience, the opinion of the Beauty of 
Proportion varies with the progress of such expe¬ 
rience. 3dly, Where this fitness cannot be subjected 
to experience, as in the caso of natural Forms, tlie 
common Proportion is gciiorally conceived to be 
the fittest, and is therefore considered as the most 
beautiful. It is impossible, I apprehend, to recon¬ 
cile tliese cases of the dc]>endcnce of our sense of 
Proportion upon our opinion of Fitness, to tho 
belief that there are any certain and established 
Proportions in Forms, which are originally and 
independently beautiful. 

These illustrations seem to me very strongly to 
show the intimate connexion which subsists between 
Proportion and Fitness; and to afford a iniicli 
more simple and satisfactory solution of the delight 
which Proportion produces, tlian the opinion of 
its being a real and independent quality in objects. 

There is, however, one erase in wliich it may 
still bo doubted, whether this explanation of tho 
nature of Proportion is sufficient to account for 
the Phenomena: I mean in the case of Aacniriso- 
TUiin. The writers ou this subject who have best 
understood the Art, have been unanimous in con¬ 
sidering the Propositions which ha vtr been discovered 
in it, os deriving their effect from the original con¬ 
stitution of our nature, and as beautiful in them¬ 
selves without relation to any Expression. They 
have been willing also, sometimes, to support their 
opinion, by analogies dmwn from Proportions in 
other subjects, and ha\ e remarked several cases 
ill which similar Proportions arc? beautiful in Music 
and in Numbers. The futility of all reasoning from 
such analogies has been so often exposed, and is 
in i&ilf, indeed, so very obvious, that I shall not 
^stop to consider it. 

I flatter myself, therefore, that it will not be 
considored as an unnecessary digression, if .1 en¬ 
deavour to show, that the Beauty of the Propor¬ 
tions in this Art are resolvable into the same 
principle, and that they please us, not from any 
original law of our nature, but as expressive of 
Fitness. « 

The Proportions in Architecture relate either 
to its External or its Internal Parts. I shall 
offer some observations ^upon these subjects 
separately. 

% 

m.—O/IAe External Proportiom Architecture^ 

The Propriety or Fitness of any Building, in¬ 
tended for the habitation of Han (as seen from 
without), consists ohiefty in two things, 1st, In its 
Stability ; and, 2dly, In its being sufficient for the 
support of the Roof. Walls, in every country, at 
the same period of time, are nearly of an equal 
thickness. It is easy, therefore, for the Spectator 
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the ether hand, that all these several parts are 
properly adjusted to their End, that the Base ap¬ 
pears just sufficient for the support of the Column, 
and both for that of the Entablature, every person 
immediately concludes that the parts ore perfectly 
proportioned. And, I apprehend, it is very possi¬ 
ble to give a man a perfect conception of the 
Beauty of these Proportions, and to make him feci 
it in the strongest manner, without ever mention¬ 
ing to him the name of Proportion, but merely by 
explaining them to him und^ the consideration of 
Fitness, and by showing him from cxamploH, that 
these Forms are the most proj>er which can be 
devised for the End to which they are destined. 
If our perception of t]^e Beauty of Proportion, in 
such cases, were altogether independent of g,ny 
such considerations, I thiuk that those circum¬ 
stances in language could not possibly take place ; 
and that it would be as possible to explain the 
nature and Beauty of I’roportion by terras expres¬ 
sive of Sound or Colour, as by terms expressive of 
Fitness or Propriety. 

3. The natural sentiments of mankind on this 
subject seem to have a different progress from 
what they would naturally liave if there were any 
absolute Beauty in such proportions discoverable 
by the eye. It cannot surely be imagined, that 
ail infant will perceive, or docs perceive, the 
Beauty of such Proportions in the same manner 
that he perceives the objects of any other external 
sense. It is not found either that the generality 
of mankind, even when come to mature age, express 
any sense of tJic absolute Beauty of such objects. 
It is true, indeed, that very early in life, we aire 
sensible of disproportion in Building, because the 
ideas of bulk and support arc so early and so 
necessarily acquired, and the Eye is so soon 
habituated to judge of weight from visible figure, 
that what is fit for the support of weight is very 
soon generally ascertained. What a common 
pci*son, therefore, expresses upon the view of 
such Proportions, is rather Satisfaction than 
Delight. It is not the proportions which most 
affect him. It is the magnificence, the grandeur, 
and the costliness which such Buildings usually 
disjday; and though he is much pleased with 
such Expressions, ho is generally silent with 
regard to the Beauty of those Proportions with 
which Connoisseurs are so much eiu’aptiired. If 
Proportion, on the contrary, were something 
absolutely beautiful in such objects, the progi’es.s 
of Taste would be reversed; the admiration of 
the infant would be given to these propoi-tions, 
long before he was able to judge of their Fit¬ 
ness ; and tlio satisfaction which arises from tlui 
Expression of Fitness would be the last ingre¬ 
dient in his pleasure, instead of being, as it npw 
is, the first. 

4. The nature of’these Proportions themselves 
seems very strongly to indicate their dependence 
upon the Expression of Fitness. The Beauty of 
such Forms (on the supposition of their absolute 
and independent Boauty^inust consist either in 
their Beauty, considered as individual objects, or 
in their relation to each other. If the effect 
arises from the nature of the individual Forms, 
then it must obviously follow, tlii^t such Forms or 
Proportions must be beautiful in all coses. I 
think, however, that there is no reason to believe 
this to bo flic case. The Base of* a Column, for 


instance (taken by itself, and- independent of its 
ornaments, which in this inquiry are entirely to 
be excluded from consideration), is not a more 
beautiful Form than many others that may be 
given to the same quality of matter. The peculiar 
Form which its Proportions give it, is very far 
from being beautiful in every other case, as would 
necessarily happen if it were beautiful in itself, 
and independent of every Expression. A plain 
stone of the same magnitude may surely bo 
carved into very different Forms from those 
which constitute the bases of any of the orders, 
and may still be beautiffil. In the same manner, 
the Column (considei’ed as in the former case, 
merely in reWion to its peculiar Form, and 
independent of its ornaments) is not more beau¬ 
tiful, as a Form, and perhaps not so beautiful as 
many other Forms of a similar kind. The Trunk 
of many Trees, the Mast of a Ship, the long and 
slender Gothic Column, and many other similar 
objects, are to the full as beautiful, when consi¬ 
dered ^erely as I'orma, without relation to any 
End, as any of the Columns in Architecture. If, 
on the contrary, those Forms were beautiful in 
themselves, and as individual objects, no other 
similar Forms could be equally bcUutiful but 
such as had the same Proportions. The same 
observation will qjqdy equally to the Form of the 
Entablature. It would appear, therefore, that it 
is not from any absolute beauty in these Forms, 
considered individually, that our opinion of their 
Beauty in Composition arises. 

If it is sai<l, on tiic other hand, that the Beauty 
of Proportion, in such eases, ai'iscK from the 
relation of tliesc parts, and that thercj is something 
in the rchition of such Forms and Magnitudes, in 
itself beautiful, iudepeiident of any eonsideration 
of Fitnesij, there #seciii to be e<iual diificulties. 
Besides tlio.relation of Fitness for the support of 
weight, the only relations which take ])lace iunong 
these parts are the relations of Length and 
Breadth, and the relation of Magnitude. If this 
Beauty arose from the relation of Length, it is 
necessary to show that kucli a proportion of three 
parts in point of length is solely and permanently 
beautiful. If from the relation of Breadth, there 
is the same necessity of showing, that such a 
proportisn of three jiarts in point of breadth is as 
permanently beautiful. If from both together, 
*tlicn the same ProjK»rtionH only ought to be felt 
as beautiful, in all cases to which the relations of 
Length and Breadth can apply. If, again, this 
Beauty arose from the relation of Magnitude, it 
is necessary, In the same manner, to show that 
three magnitudes or quantities of matter have in 
fact no other bqautiful proportions but those 
which take place in such ordera. But os it is 
very obvious that there is no foundation for sup¬ 
posing any such law in our imture, and that on 
the contrary, in innumerable cases of all such 
relations, different and contrary Proportions are 
heautilul, it cannot be supposed that such Pro¬ 
portions are absolutely beautiful from any of these 
relations* • 

The only relation, therefore, that remains, is 
the relation of Fitness > and if the same inquiry is 
carried on, 1 believe it will soon bo found, that a 
certain Proportion of parts is iicceHsarily demanded 
by this relation ; and very probably also, that this 
certain Proportion is iu fact that of each of these 
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onlerB, according to the particular bulk or weight 
that is given. ,, , 

If an oixler is considered as an assemblage of 
weight, and parts to support that weight, our 
oxpcrienco immediately leads us to conceive a 
proper relation of these parts to their end. If 
the Entablature be considered os tlie weight, then 
of course a certain Form and size in the Column 
is demanded for the support of it, and in the 
Base for the support of both. A plain stone, 
for instance, sot upon its end, has no propor¬ 
tion further than for tjj© purpose of stability. 
If it appears firm, it has all the proportions we 
dcsii^ or demand, and its form may bo varied in a 
thousand ways, without interfering with our sense 
of its Proportion. Place a Column, or any other 
weight, upon this stone ; immediately another 
Proportion is demanded, viz., its Proportion to 
the support of this weight. The Form supj)orted, 
however, has no Proportion farther than that 
which is necessary for its stability, or for continuing 
In its situation. It may bo more or loss l>«autiful 
in point of Form, from other considerations, but 
not upon account of its Proportion. Above this 
again placc^ an additional body ; immediately the 
intermediate Form demands a now Proportion, 
viz., to the weight it supj>ort.s ; and tho first part, 
()r tlic Base, demands also another Pmportion, in 
ooHsideration of tho additional weight which is 
thus imposed u])on it. In this supposition, it is 
(»bvious that the consideration of Fitness alone 
hjads us to expect a certain Proi)oi‘tion among 
each of tlmse parts j the parts ur(5 beautiful or 
pleasing, just a.s they answer to this demand : and 
where the parts are few, and experimei^ easy, it 
seems not difficult at la.st to arrive at that perfect 
Proj)ortion which satisfies the Eye, as sufilcient 
for the pur])Oses of su])port alW stability. If wo 
leave, therefoi’o, everything else out ^f coiisider- 
atioii, tho consideration of Fitness alone seems 
Ruflicieiit to account both for the origin of such 
IVoportions in Architecture, and for the pleasure 
which attends the observation of them. • 
Although, however, thb influence of the Ex- 
j»rcHsion of Fitness upon the Beauty of Proportion 
should he allowed, and the doctrine of the original 
Iloauty of Proportion should be deserted, as iivon- 
siatent with dxpcrienct?, yet it may still be doubted 
whether this Expression is sufficient to account 
for the delight which most men feel from the 
orders of Architecture : and it may naturally be 
t'lsked, why mankind have so long adhered to these 
Forms, without attempting to deviate from them, 
if they are not solely and peculiarly beautiful. 
The satisfaction we feel from tho observation of*| 
Fitness, it may be said, is a ntoderate and feeble 
pleasure, when compared with that delight with 
which tho models of Architecture are surveyed ; 
J^-nd the uniform adliprcncc of men to the esta¬ 
blished Proportions, is too strong a proof of their 
absolute or peculiar Beauty, to bo oppos^ by any 
arguments of a distant or metaphysical kind. 

With regard to tho first of these objections, I 
acknowledge, that tho mere consideration of FiU 
is insufficient to account for the pleasure 
^hicli is genei’ally deriv^ from the established 
jjrders : but I apprehend, that this pleasure arises 
from very different causes than from their Pro¬ 
portions, and that, in fact, when those Proportions 
^wy are considered, the pleasure which is gene¬ 


rally felt is not greater than that which we expe¬ 
rience, when we perceive, in any great work, tho 
prwer relation of Means to an End. 

Tho Proportions of these orders, it is to be 
remembered, are distinct subjects of Beauty from 
the Ornaments with which they are embellished, 
from the Magnificence with which they are 
executed, from the purposes of Elegance they 
are intended to sej^e, or the scenes of Grandeur 
they are destined to adorn. ^ It is in such scenes, 
however, and with ihicli lulditions, that wo are 
accustomed to observe them ; and while we feel 
the eflfeet of all these accidental Associations, we 
are seldom willing to examine what are the causes 
of tho complex Emotion :;Ave feel, and readily 
attrtbute torthc nature of the Architecture itself 
the whole pleasure which we enjoy. But besides 
these, there afe other Associations we have with 
these Forms, that still more powerfully serve to 
command our admiration ; for they are the 
Grecian orders ; they derive their origin from 
those times, and were the ornament of those 
countries which are most hallowed in our imagi¬ 
nations ; and it is difficult for us to see thorn, 
even in their modem copies, without feeling thorn 
operate upon our minds, as relics of those polished 
nations where they first arose, and of that greater 
people by whom they were afterwards borrowed. 
While ' ‘ ‘ V 

with so many and so pleasing Associations, it is 
difficult even for a man of reflection to distinguish 
between the different sources of his Emotion ; or 
the moments in which this delight is felt, to 
ascertain what is tho exact portion of his pleasure 
which is to be attributed to these Projiortions 
alone : and two difibrent causes combine to lead 
us to attribute to the style of Architecture itself, 
the Beauty which arises from many other Asso¬ 
ciations. In the first place, while it is under our 
eye, this Architecture itself is the great object of 
our regard, and the central object of all those 
Associations. It is the material sign, in fact, of 
all tho various affecting qualities which arc con¬ 
nected with it, and it disposes us in this, as in 
every other case, to attribute to the sign, the 
effect which is produced by the qualities signified. 
When we reflect, upon tlie other hand, in our 
calmer moments, upon the source of our Emotion, 
another motive arises to induce us to consider 
these Proportions as the sole or the principal 
cause of our pleasure ; for these Proportions ore 
the only qualities of the object which are perfectly 
or accurately ascertained ; they have received the 
assent of all ages since their discovery ; they are 
the acknowledged objects of Beauty ; and, having 
tlius got possession of one undoubted principle, 
oar natural love of system induces us to ascribe 
the whole of the effect to this jirinciple alone, and 
easily satisfies our minds, by saving us the trouble 
of a long and tedious investigation. That this 
cause has had its full effect in this case, will, I 
believe, appear very evident to those who attend 
to the enthusiasm with which, in general, the 
writers on Architecture speak of the Beauty of 
Proportion, and compare it with the common 
sentiments of men upon the subject of this Beauty. 
Both these causes conspire to mislead our judg¬ 
ment in this point, and to induce us to attribute 
to one quality in such objects that Beauty which 
in truth results from many united qualities. 
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It will be found, 1 believe, on the other hand, 
that tlie real Beauty of such Proportions is in 
fact not greater than that which we feel in many 
cases where we perceive means properly adapted 
to their End ; and that the admiration we feel 
firom the prospect of the orders of Antiquity, is 
necessarily to be ascribed to other causes besides 
these Proportions. The common people, un¬ 
doubtedly, feel a very inferior Emotion of Beauty 
from such objects to that winch is felt by men of 
liberal education, because th^jjr have none of those 
Associations which modem education so early 
connects with them. The Man of Letters feels 
also a weaJeer Emotion tlian that which is felt by 
the Connoisseur or tho Architect, because he has 
none of the Associations which belong'to the ifrt, 
and never considers them in relation to the genius, 
or skill, or invention which they display. Deprive 
these orders, in the same manner, of theii' cus¬ 
tomary ornaments, and leave only tlio great and 
governing Proportions; or change only in the 
slightest degree their Fonns, without^ altering 
these Proportions, and their Beauty will be in a 
great measure destroyed. Preserve, on the other 
hand, the whole of the orders, but diminish in a 
gmat degree their scale: and though they will 
still be beautiful, yet tlicir Beauty will be inhnitely 
inferior to that which they have upon tlicir usuaJ 
scale of magnificence. It is possible, in the Form 
of a Candlestick, or some other trifling utensil, to 
imitate with accuracy any of these Qrfers. It is 
possible, in many of the commonarticlesof fumituiv, 
to imitate some of the greatest models of this ArU; 
but who does not know that their great Beauty 
in such an employment would be lost I yet still 
their Proportions are the same, if their Propor¬ 
tions aretho sole cause of their Beaifty. Destroy 
ill the same manner all the Associations of 
Elegance, of Magnificence, of Costliness, and still 
more than all, of Antiquity, which are so strongly 
connected with such Kormsi and 1 conceive every 
man will acknowledge, that the pleasure which 
their Proportions would afford would not, in fact, 
be greater than that which we feel in other cases, 
where means are properly adapted to their End. 

With regard to tlie second objection, viz., that 
the uniform adherence of mankind to these Pro¬ 
portions is in itself a sufficient proof of thrir solo 
or absolute Beauty, I conceive that many othe^ 
causes of this adherence may be assigned, and that 
these causes are sufficient to account for the effect, 
without supposing any peculiar law of our nature, 
^ which such Proportions are originally beautiful. 
They who have had opportunities of remarking 
the extensive infinenco which the Associations of 
Antiquity have upon our minds, will be convinced 
that this cause ^one has had a very powerfcl 
effect in producing this uniformity of opinion ; 
and they who consider that the real effect of 
Proportion is to produce only a very moderate 
delight, will easily perceive tlmt an almost insur¬ 
mountable obsta^e has been placed, to every 
invention or improvement in this Art, when such 
inventions oould oppose only a calm and rational 
pleasure to that enthusiasm which is founded upon 
BO manv and so interesting Assodations. 

But peaides these, there are other causes in the 
nature of tto Art itself which sufficiently account 
fc» the per^jmnenee of taste upon this subject. In 
•very production of human Labour^ the influence 


of Variety is limited by two circumstances, viz., 
by the costliness, and the permanence of tho 
materials upon which that Labour is employed. 
Wherever the materials of any object, whether of 
use or of luxury, are costly; wherever the original 
price of such subjects is groat, tho influence of 
the love of Variety is diminished ; tho objects 
have a great intrinsic value, independent of their 
particular Form or Fashion ; and as the destruc¬ 
tion of the Form is in most cases the destruction of 
the subject itself, the same Form Is adhered to 
wth little Variation. Ip dress, for instance, in 
which the Variation of Fashion is moi*e observable 
than in most other subjects, it is those parts of 
Dress which are least costly, of which tho Forms 
are most frequently changed: in pro])Ortion as tho 
original value increases, the disposition to Variety 
'diminishes ; and in some objects, which are ex¬ 
tremely costly, as in tho case of jewels, there is 
no change of Fashion whatever, except in circum¬ 
stances different from the value of the objcc*ts 
themsek/ea, as in their setting or dis]a)sition. Of 
all the fine Arts, however, Architecture is by far 
the most costly. The wealth of individuals is 
frequently dissipated by it: and even tljc revenue 
of nations is equal only to voi*y slow and very 
infrequent productions of this kind. Tho value, 
therefore, of such objects, is in a great measure 
independent of their Forms ; the invention of men 
is little excited to give an additional value to sub¬ 
jects which ill themselves are so valuable; and 
the Art itself, after it has arrived at a certain 
necessary degree of perfection, remains in a great 
measure stationary, both from the infrequency of 
cases in ^hich invention can be employed, and 
from the little demand there is for tho exercise of 
that invention. The nature of the Grecian orders 
very plainfy indicates, that they were originally 
executed in Vood, and that they were settled btffore 
the Greeks had begun to make use of stone in their 
buildings. From the period that stone was em¬ 
ployed, and that of course public buildings became 
more cortly, little farther progress seems to have 
been made in the Art. The costliness of the sub¬ 
ject, in this as in every other case, gave a kind of 
permanent value to the Form by whicli it was 
distinguished. 

If, besides the costliness of the subject, it is also 
permanent or durable, tliis character is still farther 
increased. Those productions, of which the ma¬ 
terials are perishable, and must often be renewed, 
axe from their nature subjected to the influence of 
Variety. Chairs and Tables, for instance, and the 
other common articles of Furniture, cannot well 
<last above a few years, and very often not so long. 
In such articles, adJordingly, there is room for the 
invention of the Artist to display itself, and os the 
subject itself is of no very great value, and may 
derive a considerable one fre^ its Form, a strong 
motive is given to the exercise of this invention. 
But Builflings may last, and are intended to last 
for centuries. The life of man is very inadequate 
to the duration of such productions : and the pre¬ 
sent period of tho world, though old with respect 
to those Arts which are employed upon peiishablo 
subjects, is yet young iA relation to an Art which 
is employed upon so aurable materials as those of 
Architecture. Instead of a few years, therefore, 
centuries must probably pass before such produc¬ 
tions demand to be renewed, and long before that 
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period is elapsed, the sacredness of Antiquity is 
iicquired by the subjec^itself, and a new motive 
given for the preservation of similar Forma. In 
every country, accordingly, the same effect has 
talten place: and the same causes which have thus 
served to produce among us, for so many years, a 
uniformity of Taste with regard to tho stylo of 
Grecian Architecture, have produced also among 
the nations of the East, for a much longer course 
of time, a similar uniformity of Taste witli regard 
to their ornamental style of Arcliitccture ; and 
have perpetuated among them the same Forms 
which were in use among tlioir forofathei'S, before 
the Grecian orders were invented. 

It is impossible for me to pursue these specula¬ 
tions, with regard to the foundation of Beauty in 
Arcliitc(‘ture, to the extent to which they would 
lead. The hints which I have now offered, may 
perhaps satisfy the Reader, that the Beauty of the 
External Proportions of Architecture, is to bo 
ascribed to tbeir Expression of Fitness ; that this 
Beauty is in fact not greater than what is# often 
felt from siinilar Expression in other siibjects: 
and that both the admiration of mankind, and the 
miifonnity of their Taste, with regard to tlio style 
of Grecian itrcliitecture, is to be ascribed to other 
eaiwes than any absohtto or iml?pendeiit Beauty 
ill the Proportions by which it is distiiiguisliod. 

IV.—0/ the Infernal Proportions of Architecture* 

By^thc internal Proportions of Architecture, I 
mean that disposition of the three dimensions of 
Lcngt.h, Breadth, and Height, which is necessary 
to render a room or apartment beautiful oh pleas¬ 
ing in its Form. Every man is able at first sight 
to say, whether a room is well or ill-proportioned ; 
although perhaps it is difficult 1$ say, what is tho 
prineqile from which this propriety is determined. 
Many of the writers upon Architecture consider 
oortain Proportions of this kind as beautiful from 
tlio original constitution of our nature, and with¬ 
out relation to any Expn^ssion. I ap^irehe/id, on 
tho contrary, that the BciJuty of Proportion, in 
IhiH, as in the former cose, arises from its Ex- 
preasioii of Fitness. 

1 have already observed, that a plain walV is 
ajiaceptible of no other Proportion tlian tliat Pro- 
jKirtioii of height which is necessary for tlio 
^^xpression of Strength or Stability. If it appears 
firm and Bufheient, it has all the Proportion wo 
doairc. Suppose any space hicloscd by four walls, 
the same proportion remains: we require that the 
height should he such os to indicate stability, and 
if this is answered, we require no more. The 
Porm of the inclosure may be mare or less beau¬ 
tiful, from other causes ; but we never say that it 
iH beautiful on account of its Proportion. Add a 
roof to this inclosure ; |iiid immediately a variety 
of other Proportions are demanded, from tho con¬ 
sideration of the weight which is now to Ufe sup- 
poi’ted. If the walla are very high, they have the 
Appearance of insufficiency for this support; if very 
jowjthey indicate an unnecessary and unusual weight 
m the roof. A certain Proportion, therefore, in point 
of height, is demanded. If tholength of the inclosure 
ift gieat, tho roof appears also to be insufficiently 
supported, and from tlie laws of perspective its 
^eight seems to increase as it retires from the Eye. 
! ^ certain proportion, therefore, in point of Length, 


is demanded. If, in tho last case, the bread^ of 
the inclosure is very great, a still stronger convic¬ 
tion of insufficiency arises from the distance of the 
supporting walls. A certain proportion, therefore, 
in point of Breadth, is demanded, for tho same end. 
Wherever a Form of this kind is produced; 
wherever walls are united for the support of a 
roof, these Proportions are necessarily required ; 
and BO far are they from being remote frem cond- 
mon observation, that there Is no man who is not 
immediately sensible olany great violation of them. 
Every apartment, however, is an inclosure of this 
kind. It seems natural, therefore, to imagine, 
that the Proportions of an apartment will be pleas¬ 
ing, when they appear sufficient for tho full and 
eaayisupportjof the roof; and that they are beau¬ 
tiful from being expressive of this Fitness. This 
•proposition may perhaps be more obvious from 
the following consideratioDS : 

I. It may be observed, that the real Beauty of 
Proportion in this case is not greater than that 
which attcuds the Expression of Fitness in other 
cases ; and that tliis Expression is perfectly suffi¬ 
cient to account for the whole of the delight which 
men in generel feel from these objects. Artists, 
indeed, very frequently talk with enthusiasm of 
the Beauty of such Proportions, and are willing to 
ascribe to the Proportions themselves that Emo¬ 
tion which they in reality receive from the associa¬ 
tions which their art and their education have 
connected with them ; but whatever may be the 
language of Artists, the luuforiu language of the 
bujS of mankind is very different. What they 
feel from the appearance of a well-proportioned 
room, is satisfaction, rather than positive delight: 
they are hurt with tho want of Proportion ; but 
they are not gi%atly enraptured with its presence. 
What they are delighted with, in apartments where 
this Beauty has been studied, is their Decoration 
and their Furniture; the Convenience, or Elegance, 
or Magniticenco which jhey exhibit. Every one 
knows, accordingly, that the best-proportioned 
room, before it is huished, and while nothing but 
its proportions are discernible, produces only a 
very calm and modei-ate pleasure, in no respect 
greater than that which we feel from a well-con¬ 
structed machine, or convenient piece of furniture. 
Remove even the furniture from the most iinished 
apartmem, and the delight which w^e receive from 
it fe immediately diminished ; yet the Proportions 
are altogether independent of the Furniture, and 
are much more discernible when it is removed. 
No person, in the same manner, remarks the Pro¬ 
portions of the miserable room of a cottage, or any 
^thcr mean dwelling : yet the most regular Pro¬ 
portions may, and sometimes are to be found in a 
cotljige. If tho apartments in such a building 
were purposely constructed according to the most 
rigorous law of Proimrtion, I apprehend that they 
would produce no Emotion greater than that of 
simple Satisfaction ; yet if these Proportions were 
themselves originally beautiful, they ought in this 
case to produce the same^elight as in the Senate- 
house or the Palace. If therefore fas seems to be 
evident) certain Propc^ions are aemanded in a 
room, as expressive of Fitness; and if the Emo¬ 
tion that is produced by tlie established and regular 
Proportions, is no greater than that which we 
receive in other cases from tlie Expressiq|i of this 
quality, it seems reasonable to conclude, that the 
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Pf*D|)ortioni9 arc in iiict beautiful, from the Expres¬ 
sion of this Fitness. 

2 .' Tho roneral language of mankind seems to 
confirm the same opinion. Whoever has had 
occasio'n to attend to the common lanwage of men 
on this subject, must have observed, ^at the usual 
terms by which they express their sense of Pro¬ 
portion, or of the want of Proportion in a room, 
are those of Lightness and cHeaviness; terms 
which obviously suppose the belief of weight and 
of support, and which could ^ot have been used, if 
the &auty of Form, in this case, did not depend 
upon the Fitness or Propriety of this n^lation. 
The terms Proportion and Disproportion aro in 
truth altogether unintelligible to tlie common 
people j and to describe to them any apartippnt, 
in such terms, leaves them as ignoyant as ever of 
its Bea\ity ; but there is hnnlly any man who does 
not readily apprehend, that an apartment is of a 
pleasing Form, when he is told that the walls are 
neither too high, nor too low, nor too wide for tho 
support of the roof, or who will not,as readily 
apprehend the contrary when he is told that in 
either of these respects, an appearance of inse¬ 
curity is produced. A room wmcli is Imv, or wide 
in the roof, is in general said to be htiavy. A 
room, on tho contrary, which is high in the roof, 
and in which this weight seems to bo properly and 
easily sustained, is said to be light. If we were 
under the necessity of interpreting' to a common 
erson the language of Artists, or of explaining to 
im in what the Beauty of Form in this respect 
consists, I apprehend we should naturally do it, 
by representing it to him as light, or as so edh- 
trived that the support was perfectly adapted to 
the weight: and, on the other hand, if wo were to 
explfun to him in what respect any room wa s defi¬ 
cient, we should as naturally do it, by pointing out 
to him where tho construction was deficient in 
Fitiless, and had the appearance of heaviness, or 
insufficient support. In tliis manner also, without 
ever hearing of tho terms* of Proportion or Dis¬ 
proportion, or considering the subject in any other 
light than that of Fitness, he might acquire a per¬ 
fect conception of this Beauty ; and be led, in met, 
to the same conclusions with regard to the proper 
composition of those dimensions, that are already 
established under the title of Proportions. If 
these Proportions, however, were originally and 
independently beautiful, no explanation of th^ 
from another sense could possibly be intelligible ; 
and the substitution of the term Fitness would be 
as unmeaning as that of Sound or Colour. 1 am 
far from contending, that the generality of men 
are very accurate in their notions of the propriety ^ 
of the relation of weight and support, or vpry 
pn^r judges of tho p^oction of rroportioj^ in 
this respect. But I apprehend, that the terms of 
Heaviness and Lightness which they employ, and 
universally understand, aro a sufficient evid^co 
of the principle upon which their judgments are 
fonned, and that they show that it is from the 
Expression of Fitness for the support of weight 
that their admiration is determined. 

The . same obseihratmh. which was made with 
regard to the Prpgr^ of Taste, in the external 
proportions of Art, is app^cable also to its 
intemal If they were origimilly and 

independeal^ be^MCfiful, the earlier period of life 
would iematkable for the discovery of 


them; and it would bo only in later life, and in 
proportion to later Experience, that we could dis¬ 
cover the additional Beauty w'hich they derive 
from tlieir Fitness. Eveiy one knows, however, 
that the real progress is different, that during the 
years of infancy and childhood no sonsibility what¬ 
ever is shown to this Beauty ; that it is only as 
our Experience enables us to judge of the relation 
between weight and support, that we begin to be 
sensible of it; that they whose occupations have 
prevented them from forming any very accurate 
judgment of this kind, are proportionably deficient 
in the accuracy of their Taste; and that, in general, 
the bulk of mankind have no farther conception 
of this species of Beauty, than what arises from 
tho consideration of Fitness for the su|>port of 
weight. 

3. If there were any ahsohito and independent 
Beauty in such Proportions, it seems reasonable 
to imagine, that every violation of them would he 
equally painful; and that the deviation fi*om them 
in each of these dimensions, would be attended 
with aVmilar Emotion of Discontent. All these 
Proportions relate either to the Height, the 
Length, or the Breadth of an apartment. Every 
man, however, must have observed that it is with 
veiy different feelings he regards the want of 
Proportion in these throe respects. Too great a 
Height in a room is not nearly so painful as too 
little Height; and too great a Length produces a 
trifling Emotion of Discontent, compared with 
that which we feel from too great a Breadth. 
Whether a room is a fpw feet too high, dl* too 
long, few people observe ; but every one obs(*rv<ifi 
a much loss di6pro])ortion, either in the diminution 
of its Height or in the extent of its Breadth. The 
most general faults, accordingly, which common 
people find with ^apartments, is either in their 
being too low or too broad. Tlie Proportions of 
Hei^t and Length they seldom attend to, if they 
are not greatly violated. These facts, though not 
easily reconcilable with the doctrine of the abso¬ 
lute Beauty of these Proportions, agree very 
minutely with the account which I have given of 
tho origin of this Beauty. If this Beauty arises 
from the Expression of Fitness, the l*roportions, 
of which the violation should affect us tlie most, 
ou^t to be those which aro most necessary for 
tho production of tins Fitness. These, however, 
very obviously, are cither too little Height, or too 
great BreadtJ) : tho first immediately indicating 
an unusual weight in the roof, and the other ex¬ 
pressing the greatest possible insufficiency for the 
support of this weight. Tho most uupl easing 
Form of an apartment, accordingly, that it is pos¬ 
sible to contrive, js that of being at tlio same time 
very broad and very low in tho roof. Too great 
Height and too great Length, on the other hand, 
have not so disagreeable Expressions. By the 
first, at loast, Fitness is tn no material dejme 
violated) and what we feci from it is chiefly a 
slight Emotion of Discontent, from its being un- 
suited to the general character or destination of 
roopas. Our indifference to the second dispro¬ 
portion, or to too great length, arises from a dif¬ 
ferent cause, viz., fropi our knowledge that tho 
Beams which support the roof are laid latitudi- 
nally, and our consequent belief tiiat the differ¬ 
ence of length makes no difference with regard to 
the sufficiency of support. Change, accoralnglyt 
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m any apartment this disposition of the beams ; 
let the Spectator perceive that they are placed 
according to tho length, and not as usual accord¬ 
ing to the breadth of the room; and whatever 
n\ay bo its other dimensions, or however great 
length these dimensions may require, no greater 
length will bo permitted without pain, than that 
which is cxpi'essivo of perfect sufficiency in the 
boania for the support of the roof. As there is 
thus no uniform Emotion which attends the per¬ 
ception of these Proportions, as would necessarily 
be the case, if their Beauty wore perceived by any 
peculiar sonso ; and as tjie Emotion which we in 
fact rt'ceive from them is different, according to 
their different Expressions of Fitness, it seems 
reasonable to ascribe tlicir Beauty to this Ex}>i‘es- 
sien, and not to any original Beauty in the Pro¬ 
portions themselves, 

4 . If there wero any original Beauty in such 
Proportions, they would necessarily bo as certain 
as the objects of any other sense; and there would 
he one precise proportion of the three dinumsions 
of Length, Breadth, and Height, sdlely a#d per- 
nianc'utly beautiful. Every one knows, however, 
that this is not the case*; no Artist has ever pre- 
HUined to fix on such Proportions; and so fur is 
Ihere from being any jjcrmanent Beauty in any 
one relation of these dunensions, that the same 
Proportions whi(?h are beautiful in one apartment 
are not beautiful in others. From whatever 
causes these variations in the Beauty of Propor¬ 
tion arise, they conclude immediately against the 
doctrine of their original Beauty. There seem, 
however, to be three principal causes of this dif- 
fiTcnce in our opinion of the Beauty of,Propor¬ 
tion, which 1 must confine myself barely t9 mention 
without attemptiug the full illustration of them. 

1. The first is the considenUioii of the weight 
sji]>port<'d. As all roofs are supported by the 
walls, and composed in general of the uniform 
material of wood, there is a certain, though not 
a very precise limit which wc iini)eBe to their 
breadth, from our knowledge that if they pass this 
limit, they ai*c insufficient and insecure. • To the 
hmgth and to the height on the other hand, wc 
do not iinposo any such rigorous limits, because 
neither of these Proportions interfere materially 
with our opinion of security. Within this ipiit 
of breadth, there may bo several Proportions to 
the length and height, which shall he universally* 
pleasing. But beyond this limit, these Proportions 
cease to be pleasing, and become painful in tho 
flame degree tliat they pass this boundary of appa¬ 
rent security. Thus a room of twelve feet square 
may constitute a pleasing Form ; but a room of 
sixty feet square would bo positively disagreeable. 
A room twenty-four feet in Icn^h, by oightocii in 
breadth, may be sufficiently pleasing ; but a room 
sixty feet in length, by fifty in breadth, would con- 
fltitute a very uuj)U^ing Form. Many other 
instances might easily be produced, to shjw, that 
the Beauty of every apartment depends on tho 
appearance of proper support to the roof; and 
that oil this account, the same proportion of 
breadth that is beautiful in one case, becomes 
poHitively painful in others. 

2* A second cause of ^is difference in our 
^'pinion of the Beauty of Proportion, arises from 
tu<! Character of the apartment. Everyone must 
tttvc observed, tliat the differont Forms of rooms. 


their difference of magnitude, and various other 
causes, give them distinct characters, as those of 
Gaiety, Simplicity, Solemnity, Grandeur, Magnifi¬ 
cence, &c. No room is ever beautiful, which has 
not some such pleasing character: the terms by 
which wc express this Beauty are significant of 
these characters; and however re^lar tlie Pro- 
])ortionH of an apartment m^^ be, u they do not 
corresjiond to the general Expression, we con¬ 
sider the Form as o&ective or imperfect. Thus, 
the same Proportion of height which is beautiful 
in a room of Gaiety, <fr Cheerfulness, would he felt 
as a defect in an apariment of which the character 
was Severity or Melancholy. The same Propor¬ 
tion of length: which is pleasing in an elegant or 
convenient room, would be a defect in an apart- 
meitt of Mil^uficcncc or Splendour. The great 
Proportion of breadth which suits a temple or a 
Senate-house, is according with the severe and 
solemn character of the apartment, would be posi¬ 
tively unpIcasing in any room wliich was expres¬ 
sive of Cheerfulness or Lightness. In proportion 
also as apifrtments differ in size, different Proi>or- 
tions become necessary in this respect, to accord 
with the characters which the difference of Mag- 
iiitude produces. The same Proportion of height | 
which Ls pleasing in a chee^ul room, would bo I 
too little for the hall of a great castle, where vast- i 
ness is necessary to agree with the sublimity of | 
its character ; and the same relation of Brewlth 
and Height which is so wonderfully affecting in 
the Gothic Cathedral, although at* variance witli 
all tho classic rules of Proportion, would bo both 
alwurd and painful, in the Forms of any common j 
apartment. In general, I believe it will be found i 
that the great and positive Beauty of apartments j 
arises from their Character ; that where no cha- I 
racter is discovered, the generality of men express j 
little admiration even at tlio most regular Propor- ■ 
tious ; that every diffei’cnce of character requires | 
a correspondent difference in tho composition of j 
the dimensions ; and tl:ilit this demand is satisfied ! 
or a beautiful Form produced, only when the \ 
composition of the different Proportions is such as i 
to produce one pure and unmingled expression. 

3. Tho third cause of the difference of our 
opinion of tlie Beauty of Proportion arises from | 
the destination of the apartment. All apartments | 
are intended for some use or purpose of human j 
lilc. We demand therefore, that the Form of | 
them should be accommodated to these Ends ; and 
wherever the Form is at variance with tho End, 
however regular, or generally beautiful its Pro¬ 
portions may he, we are conscious of an Emotion 
of dissatisfaction and discontent. Tho most 
obvious illustration of the dependence of the 
Bdauty of Proportion, on this species of utUity, 
may be taken from the common system that 
natural Taste has dictated in the Proportion of 
different apartments in great houses. The hall, 
the saloon, tlie antechamber, tho drawing-room, 
the dining-room, tho bedchamber, the dressing- 
room, tho library, the chapel, Ac., have all dif¬ 
ferent Forms, and difienent Proportions. Change 
these Proportions ; give to the dining-room the 
Proportions of the saloon, to the dressing-room 
those of the library, to the chapel tlie Proportions 
of the antochamber, or to the drawing-room those 
of tlie hall, &c., and eveiw one will consider tliem i 
as unpleasing and detective Forms^ because 
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they are unfitted to the Ends they are destined to 
servo. 

The observations which I have now offered on 
tho beauty of the internal Proportions of Archi¬ 
tecture, seem to afford sufficient evidence for con¬ 
cluding in general, 

That tho Beauty of these Proportions is not 
original and independent, but that it arises in 
all cases from the Expressioiy of some species of 
Fitness. 

The Fitness, however, which such I’roportions 
may express is of different liinds ; and the Header 
who will pursue the slight hints that 1 have sug¬ 
gested upon tho subject, may perhaps agree with 
me in the following conclusions ; 

1 . That one Beauty of these Proportions arises 
from their Expression of Fitness fof the support 
of .the weight imposed. 

2 . That a second source of tlieir Beauty con¬ 
sists in their Expn^ssion of Fitness for the preser¬ 
vation of the character of tho apartment. 

3. That a third source of their Beauty consists 
in their Expression of Fitness, in tne genei’al 
Form, for its peculiar purpose or End. 

The two first Expressions constitute tho Perma- 1 
NENT Beauty, and the thii*d the Acctuental 
Beauty of an apartipcnt. 

In every beautiful apartment the two first Ex¬ 
pressions must be united. An apartment, of 
which tho Proportions express tho most perfect 
Fitness for the support of the roof, but which is 
itself expressive of no character, is beheld rather 
with satisfaction than delight, and is never re¬ 
marked os beautiful. The Beauty of character, 
on the other hand, is neglected, if the Proportions 
of the apartment are such as to indicate insuf¬ 
ficiency or insecurity. The firat constitutes what 
may be called the Negative, and ^hc second the 
Positive Beauty of an apartment; and every 
apartment (coiisidcrod only in relation to its Pro¬ 
portions, and without any res})ect to its End) will 
bo boautiful in the samb degree in which these 
Expressions are united, or in which the same 
I^roportions that produce the appearance of perfect 
sufficiency, agree also in maintaining the general 
character of tho apartment. 

When, however, tho apartment is considered in 
relation to its End, the Beauty of its Projiortitms 
is determined in a great measure by their Expres¬ 
sion of Fitness for this End. To this, as to cvqfy 
other species of apartment, tho Expression of 
security is necessary, aud such an apartment will 
accordmgly be beautiful when these Expressions 
coincide. 

Tho most perfect Beauty that the Proportions 
of an apartment can exhibit, will be when all these ‘ 
Expressions unite ; or when the same relation^ of 
dimension which are productive of the Expression 
of sufficiency, agree also in the preservation of 
Character, and in the indication of Use. 

PART HI. 

0/the Influence of Uiilitu*upon the Beauty (if 

The third source of the Relative Beauty of 
Forras, is Utility. That the Expression of this 
quality is sufficient to give Beauty to Forms, and 
that Forms of the most different and opposite 
kinds become beautiful from this Expression, are 


facts which have often been observed, and which 
are within the reach of every person’s observation. 
I shall not therefore presume to add any illustra¬ 
tions on a subject, which has already been so beau¬ 
tifully Illustrated by Mr. Smith, in the most eloquent 
work* on the subject of Morals, that Modern 
Eui'ope lias produced. 


SECTION m. 

OV THK ACCtDRNTAl. SEaUTY OP PORMS. 

Beside the Expressgms that have now boen 
enumerated, and which constitute the two great 
and permanent sources of tlic Beauty of Forms, 
there are others of a casual or accidental kind, 
which have a very observable effect in producing 
the same Emotion in our minds, and which consti¬ 
tute what maybe called the Accidental Beauty of 
Forras. Such associations, instead of being com¬ 
mon to all mankind, are peculiar to the individual. 
They take their rise from education, from peculiar 
habitscef thought, from situation, from profession; 
and tho Beauty they produce is felt only by thoije 
whom similar causes have led to the formation of 
similar associations. There arc few men who have 
not associations of this kind, with pfirticular Forms, 
from their being familiar to them from their infancy, 
and thus connected with the gay and plcasiflig imagery 
of that period of life ; from their connexion witli 
scenes to which they look back with pleasure ; or 
people whose memories they love; and such Forms, 
from this accidental connexion, arc never seen, 
without being in some measure the Signs of all those 
affecting and endearing recollections. When such 
associatfons are of a more general kind, and are 
common*to many individuals, they sometimes ac¬ 
quire a superiority over tho more permanent prin¬ 
ciples of Beauty, itod determme even for a time the 
Taste of nations. The admiration which is paid to 
the Forms of Architecture, of Furniture, of Orna¬ 
ment, which we derive from Antiquity, though 
undoubtedly very justly due to these Forms them- 
8 olv^'H,^origiiiat(*s, in the greater part of mankind, 
from the associations'’which they connect with 
these Forms. These associations, however, are 
merely accidental ; and were these Forms much 
tuforior in ])oint of Beauty, the admiration which 
Modem Europe bc*stows on them would not bo 
less cnthuHuiBtic than it is now. There arc even 
cases where, in a few years, the Taste of a nation, 
in such respects, undergoes an absolute change, 
from associations of a different kind becoming gene¬ 
ral or fashionable ; and where the beautiful Form 
is always found to correspond to the prevailing 
association. They who aro learned in the History 
of Dress, will rccclleet many instances of this kind. 
In every other species of ornament it is also ob¬ 
servable. A single instance will be sufficient. 

In tho succession of Fasl^ons which have taken 
place in the article of ornamental Furniture, with¬ 
in these few years, every one must have observed 
how much their Beauty has been determined by 
accidental associations of this kind, and how little 
tlie real and peimianent Beauty of such Forms has 
been regarded. Some years ago, cveiy article of 
this kind was made in what was called the Chinese 
Taste, and however fantastic and uncouth tlic 
Forms in reality were, they were yet univer- 
• * Theory of Moral Sentimoats. 
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I wi-IIy admired, because tliey brought to mind those 
i images of Eastern magnificence and splendour, of 

■ which we have lieard so much, and which we are 
' always willing to believe, because they are distant. 

; To this succeeded the Gothic Taste. Eveiything 
I was now made in imitation, not indeed of Gothic 
' furniture, but in imitation of the Forms and orna- 
, meats of Gothic Halls and Cathedrals. This slight 

jissociation, however, was sufficient to give Beauty 

such Fonns, because it led to ideas of Gothic 
mauners and adventure, which had bocomo fasli- 
i iomible in the world from many ht^autiful Coinpo- 
: ‘Mtions both in Prose and V^rae. The Taste which 
! now i-eigns* is that of the ANTUiUE. Everything 
! we now use, is made in imitation of those models 
i which have been lately discovered in Italy ; and 
i they serve in the same manner to occupy our 
' imagination, by lending to those recollections of 
; Gr(ician or Roman Taste, which have so miich the 
{ possession of our minds, from the studies and 
ainns(mients of our youth. 

J shall only further observe upon this 8id)jcct, 
that fill Bueh inshinccs of the elfcet of accidental 
Kxpression, in bestowung a temporary Beauty upon 
Forms, conclude immediately against the doctriiu; 
of tlKiir absohite or indojicndeut Beauty; aud that 
tliey afford a very strong presumj>tion, if not a 
direct proof, that their permanent B<!auty arises 
also from the Expressions they permanently convey 
to UH. 

( From the illusti’ations that 1 have offered in 
I this long chai)tcr, on tlie Beauty of Forms, we 
; w^cin to have suHicituit reason for conchulijjg in 
j general, that no Forms, or species of Foilns, arc 
! in theniselves originally beautiful; but timt their 
I Beauty in all cases arises from their being cxj»res- 
I sivt* to US of some pleasing or afibeting (^ualitii*. 

1 If tho views also that 1 have presented on the 
; Nu]>jcct arc just, we may perhaps still farther con- 
• elude, that the principal sources of thp Beauty of 
j Fonus an^, Ist, The Expressions w'e connect with 
'■ p‘‘culiar Forms, either from the Form its^plf, or 

■ the nature of the subject thus Formed. 2dly, The 
i qualities of Design, and Fitness, and Utility, which 
j they indicate : And 3dly, The Accidental Asso¬ 
ciations w’luch wc hap]>cu to connect with thepi. 

I The consideration of these different Expressitma 
j may afford perhaps some general rules, that may 
; not l)c without their use, to those Arts that are 
employed in the production of Beauty, 
j All Forms arc either Ornamental or Useful. 

! J —The Beauty of merely Ornamental Forais 
! ap])e4xra to arise from three sources. 

1. From the Expression of the Form itself. 

2. From the Expression of Design. 

♦*1. From Accidental Expression. 

The real and positive Beauty, therefore, of every 
Ornamental Form, wi^ be in proimrtion to the 
••ature and the ptirmaiience of the Expresmon by 
'vhieh it is distinguished. The sti-ongest apd most 
permanent Emotion, however, wo can receive 
lj*om such Expressions, is that which arises from 
tne nature of the Form itself. The Emotion wc 
Receive from the Expression of Design, as I have 
-^Iremly shown, is neither so strong nor so perma- 
*j*'nt: and that which accidental Associations pro- 
^^^^orishes often with the year which gave it 

* Anno 1812. 


birth. The Beauty of accidental Expression, is as 
variable as the caprice or fancy of mankind. The 
Beauty of tho Expression of Design, varies with 
every period of Art. The Beauty which arises 
from the Expression of Form itself, is alone per¬ 
manent, as founded upon the uiiifomi constitution 
of the human mind. Considering therefore tlie 
Beauty of Forms as constituted by the degree and 
the permanence of their Expression, the following 
conclusions seem immediately to suggest themselves. 

1 . That the greatesUBeauty which Ornamental 
Forms can receive, will be? that which ai’ises from 
tho Expression of the Form itself. 

2. Tliat the next will he that which arises from 
the Expression of Design or Skill. And, 

?i.^That th^ least will b(^ tha,t wdiich arises from 
accidental or lepiporary Expression. 

• In all those Arts, therefore, that respect the 
Beauty of Form, it ought to ho the unceasing 
study of the Aitist, to disengage his mind from the 
accidental Associations of his age, as well as the 
common pijpjudiccs of his Art ; to labour to dis¬ 
tinguish his productions by that pure and perma¬ 
nent expression, which may be felt in every age ; 
and to disdain to borrow a transitory fame, by 
yielding to the temporary caprices of liis time, or 
by exhibiting only the display bf his own dexterity 
or skill. Or, if the accidental Taste of mankind 
must be gmtified, it is still to be remembered, that 
it is only in those Arts, which are employed upon 
perishable subjects, that it can be gratified with 
safety ; that in those greater productions of Art, 
w'hich arc <lestined to last for centuries, tho fame 
of ific Artist iiiust altogether depend upon the per¬ 
manence of the Expression which he can commu¬ 
nicate to his work ; and that the only Expression 
which is thus jjcrmanent, and which can awaken 
the admiration of every succeeding age, is that 
which arises from the Nature of Form itself, and 
which is foiinded ujxrn the uniform constitution of 
Man and of Nature?. ^ 

11. -“The Beauty of Useful Forms, ai'iscs either 
from the Expression of Fitness, or of Utility. 

With regard to this species of Beauty, it is nc- 
ccHS^iy at present only to observe, 1 st. That it is 
in itself productive of a much weaker Emotion, 
than that which arises from the difiei’cnt sources 
of ornamental Beauty; but 2nd, that this Emo¬ 
tion is of ^ more constant and permanent kind, and 
* imibh more uniforinly fitted to excite the admira¬ 
tion of mankind. 

To unite these different kinds of Beauty ;.to 
dignify Ornamental Forms also by Use,and to raise 
nicr(?ly Useful Forms into Beauty, is the great oh- 
ioct of ambition among every class of Artists, 
wliprevcr both these objects can be attained, the 
greatest possible Beauty that Form can receive, 
will%i produced ; but as this can very seldom he 
the case, the following rules seem immediately to 
present themselves, for the direction of tho Artist. 

1, That where the Utility of Forms is equal, 
that will be the most beautiful to which the most 
pleasing Expression of Form is given. 

2. That when those Expressions are at variance, 
when the Utility of the Form cannot be produced, 
without sacrificing its natural Beauty, or when 
this Beauty of Fojm cannot be preserved without 
sacrificing its utility, that Form will lie most uni¬ 
versally and most permanently beautiful, in which 
the Expression of Utility is most fully preserved. 

o 3 
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To human Art indeed, this union will always be 
difficult, and often impossible ; and the Artist, 
whatever may bo his genius, must bo content to 
suffer that sublime distress, which a great mind 
alone can feel, " to dedicate his life to the attain¬ 
ment of an ideal Beauty, and to die at last without 
attaining it*,** Yet if it is painful to us to ieel 
the limits that are thus imposed to the invention 
of Man, it is still more pleaiiiig to us, from the 
narrow schools of human Art, to turn our regard 
to the great school of Nature, and to obsepe the 
stupciulous wisdom with which tlieso Expressions are 
united in almost every Form. “ And here, 1 think,” 
wiys Mr. Hogaith," will ho the proper place to speak 
of a most curious difference between the living 
machines of Nature in respect of^ Fitnes^ and 
such poor ones in comparison wi^li them, as men 
are only capable of making. A Clock, by tho 
Government’s order, has been made by Mr. Har¬ 
rison for the kcci)ing of true time at sea ; which 
is perhaps one of the most exciuisite movements 
ever made. Happy the ingenious C<^utriver I al¬ 
though tho Form of the whole, or of eveiy i)art of 
4 his curious machine should be ever so confused, 
or displeasingly shaped to the eye, and although 
even its movements should be disagreeable to look 
at, provided it answers the end proposed : an or¬ 
namental comi)osition was no part of his scheme, 
otherwise than as a polish might be necessary ; if 
ornaments arc required to be added to mend its 
shape, care must bo taken that they are no ob¬ 
struction to the movement itself, and the more as 
they would bo superfluous as to the main design. 
But, in Nature's machines, how wonderfully dfi wc 
see Beauty and Use go hand in hand ! Had a 
Machine for this purpose been Nature’s work, the 
whole and every individual part ^ight have had 
exquisite Beauty of Form, without danger of des- 
I troying the exquisiteness of its motion, even as if 
ornament ha<l been the solo aim ; its movements 
too might liave been graceful without one super¬ 
fluous tittle added for either of these lovely pur¬ 
poses. Now this is that curious difference between 
the Fitness of Nature’s Machines, and those made 
by mortal hands.” ® 

The application of this fine observaliion, to in- 
I numorablo instances botli of inanimate and anima¬ 
ted Forms, it is in tho power of every one to make ; 
and I am much more willing to leave fne impres¬ 
sion which it must nuike upon every mind entire,* 
than to weaken it by any illustrations of my own. 


CHAPTER V. « 

OP THE BEAUTY AND SUBLIMITY OP MOTION. 

Motion is in many coses productive of tho £mo- 
tions of Sublimity, and Beauty. With tliis quality, 
accordingly, wo have many interesting and affect¬ 
ing Associations. These Associations arise either 
from the nature of Motion itself, or from tho nature 
of the bodies moved. The following illustrations 
may perhaps show, thai the Beauty and Sublimity 
of Motion arises from these Associations, and that 
we have no reason to believe, that this quality 
of Matter is in itself either bei^ptiful or sublime. 

I.—All Motion is produced either by visible or 

* Bir Joahuii Reynolds. 


invisible power: by some cause which we per- 
cwvo, or by some which is not the object of sense. 

With all Motions of the latter kind, we connect 
the idea of voluntary Power ; and such Motions 
are in fact expressive to us of the exertion of 
Power, Whether this Association is tho conse¬ 
quence of Experience, or whether it is the effect 
of an original Principle, it is not at present 
material to inqurnc. Tho instance of children, 
and even of animals, who uniformly infer life, 
where they perceive Motion without any material 
cause, are sufficient evidences of the fact. 

That tho Sublimit5 and Beauty of Motion 
arises from their Expression of Power, seems to \ 
be evident from the two following considerations: | 

1. There is no instance where Motion, which is 
tho apparent effect of Force, is beautiful or j 
sublime. It is impossible to conceive the Motion 
of a body that is dragged or visibly impelled 
by another body, as cither sublime or beautiful. 

2. All beautiful or sublime Motion is expressed 
in hyiguage by verbs in the active voice. We 
say even in common language, that a torrent 
)ourB,—a stream glides,—a Hvulet winds,—that 
ightning darts,—.that light sti’eams. — Change 
these Expressions, by means of any verbs in the 
passive voice, and tho whole Beauty of their 
Motion is destroyed. l!i poetical Composition, 
the same circumstance is unifomfly observable. 
If Motion were in itself beautiful or sublime, or if 
any particular kinds of Motion were so, these 
circumstances could not haj)peu; and such 
Motions would still he beautiful or sublime, 
whetlier they were expressive of Power or not. 

Theccharactcr of Power varies according to its 
degree,' and produces, according to this difference, 
different Emotions in our mind. Great Power 
produecg an Eipotion of Awe and Admiiation. 
Gentle or; moderate, or diminutive Power, pw- 
duees an Emotion of Tenderness, of 1 nterest, of 
Affection. To eveiy species of Power that is 
pleasing, the idea of superiority to obstacle is 
nceessary. All Power, whether great or snuill, 
which is inferior to ^obstacle, induces th€^ idea of 
Imperfection, and is considered with a kind of 
dissatisfaction. 

These cunslderations will probably explain a 
git'eat part of the absolute Sublimity and Beauty 
of Motion. 

Motion differs according to its Deorek, and 
according to its Direction, 

I. —Of the Degree of Motion. All Motion, 
when rapid, is, I apprehend, accompanied with 
the idea of great Power. When slow on the 
other hand, with the idea of gentle or diminutive 
Power, For Uie truth of this remark, I must 
appeal to the Ready’s own observation. Rapid 
Motion, accordingly, is sublime, slow Motion 
beautiful. 

II. —.Of the DiRKCTioif of Motion. Motion is 
cithej in a straight Line, in an angular Line, or | 
in a serpentine or curvilinear Line. 

1. Motion in a straight Lino chiefly derives ite 
Expression from its Degree. When rapid, it is 
simply sublime : when slow, it is simply beautifnl* 

2. Motion in an apgular Line is expressive of 
Obstruction, or of imperfect Power. When con- 
siderod therefore in itself, and without relation to 
the body moving, it is simply unpleasing. 

3. Motion in Curves is expressive of Ease, ef 
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j Freedom, of Playfulness/ and is consequently 

beautiful. ... 

The truth of this account of our Associations 
with Motion, I refer to the examination of the 
Keadcr. The real Beauty fuid Sublimity of the 
different appearances of Motion, seem to me to 
correspond very accurately with the Expressions 
which the different combinations of the Degree, 
and the Direction of Motion, convey to us. 

1 . Rapid Motion, in a straight line, is simply 
expressive of great Po^er. It is accordingly, in 
general. Sublime. Rapid Motion in angular 
Lines, is expressive of» great, but imperfect 
Power, of a power which every obstacle is suffi¬ 
cient to overcome. I believe that Motion of this 
kind is accordingly very seldom sublime. Rapid 
Motion in curve Lines is expressive of great 
]V)wer, united with Ease, Freedom, or Playful¬ 
ness. Motion of this kind, accordingly, though 
more Sublime than the pi*eceeding, is less Sub¬ 
lime than the first species of Motion. The course 
of a Torrimt, when in a straight Line, is more 
sublime than when it winds into CurvedJ and 
much more sublime than when it is broken into 
Angles. Tho impetuous shooting of the Eagle 
would lose much of its sublimity, if it were to 
deviate from the straight Line, and would be 
simply painful, if it were to degenerate into an 
angular Line. 

2 . Slow Motion in a straight Line, is simply 
exju’essive of gcuitlo and delicate Power. It is 
accordingly beautiful. Slow Motion iu angular 
Lines, is expressive of gentle Power, ami of 
imperfection or obstruction. These expressions, 
however, do not well accord, and mutualiy,destroy 
each other. Motion of this kind is, accordingly, 
very siddom beautiful. Slow Motion in Curves is 


the light traces of a summer Breeze upon a field 
of corn, are beautiful when in a straight Line ; 
they arc much more beautiful when they describe 
Ker{)cntino or winding j^iiies : but they are 
scarcely beautiful, when their dii’cction is in 
sliai’|> angles, and sudden deviations. 

The most sublime Motion, is that of rapid 
Motion ill a straight Lino. The most bcautifuk is 
that of slow Motion in a lino of Curves. I huiuDly 
ft}>prelieud, that these conclusions arc not very dis- ^ 
taut from common experience upon this subject. 

11.—Besides these, however, which may be 
called the permanent Expressions of Motion, 
there are others which arise from the nature of 
fhe bodies moved, and which have a very obvious 
effect in giving Beauty or Sublimity to the pecu- 
har Motions by which they are distinguished. 
Instances of this kind are so familiar, that it will 
he necessary only to point out a few. 

Slow Motion is in •general, simply beautiful, 
w here, however, the body is of great magnitude, 
slow Motion is sublime. The slow Motion of a 
first-rate Man of War ; tho slow Ascent of a 
groat Balloon ; the slow March of an embattled 
^rniy, are all sublime Motions, and no person 
can observe 

• 

The cloud stupondous, from tho Atlantic wave, 
iKgU towering sail along tho horizon blue, 

without an Emotion of this kind. 


Rapid Motion is in general Sublime, yet where 
the bodies excite only pleasing or moderate affec¬ 
tions, Motion of this kind becomes beautiful. The 
rapid shooting of the Aurora Borealis, the quick 
ascent of Fireworks, a sudden stream of light 
from a small luminous object in the dark, are 
familiar instances of this kind. The Motion of 
the humming-Bird is more rapid perhaps than 
that of the Eagle, the Motion of the humming- 
Bird is only beautiful. 

Motion in angular Lines is, in general, produc¬ 
tive of an Emotion oi* discontent, rather than of 
any Emotion either of Sublimity or Beauty. Yet 
the Motion of Lightning, which is commonly of 
this kind, is strikingly Sublime. The same 
appearance in electrical Experiments is beautiful. 

SAw Motion in waving Lines, is in general the 
^most beautiful 6f all. But tho Motion of Snakes 
or of Serpents, is of all others the most disagree¬ 
able and painful. 

In these instances, and many others that might 
bo mentioned, it is'obvious, that tho Sublimity or 
Beauty of l^e Motion arises from tho Expression 
or Character of the Bodies moved, and that in 
such cases, tho Expression of the Body predomi¬ 
nates over the general Expression which we 
associate with the Motion by which it is distin¬ 
guished. 

From the facts I have mentioned, we may con¬ 
clude : 

Ist, That the Beauty and Subliiiiity of Motion, 
arises from the Associations we coimect eiihor 
with the Motion itself, or with the Bodies moved. 
Aiid, 

2 dly, That this Sublimity or Beauty, in any 
particular case, will be most perfect, when the 
Expression of Ihe Motion, and tliat of the Body 
moved, coinciito. 


CHAPfEU VI. 

OF THE BEAUTY OF THE HUMAN COUNTENANCE AND 
• FORM. 

SECTION L 

INTRODUCTOBY. 

^The preceding inquiries relate only to the 
Beauty and Sublimity of inanimate Matter. I 
proceed to consider the Origin of the Beauty or 
Sublimity which wc perceive in the Countenance 
and Form of Man ; the Being, amid all the innu¬ 
merable classes of Material Existoiiec, who, in 
this respect enjoys the most undoubted pre-emi- 
noifco ; and to whom the liberality of Nature 
ha;^bccn most conspicuous, in accommodating the 
Majesty and Beauty of his external framo to the 
supreme rank which she has assigned him among 
her Works, 

Tho full investigation of tho Principles of 
Human Beauty and the application of diem to 
the Arts of Painting ^nd of Statuary, would 
furnish one of tho pleasing Speculations 

which the Science of Taste can afford. I am 
necessarily restrained to a more humble inquiry ; 
and must confine myself to the examination of a 
single question: whether the Beauty of tho 
Human Species is to be ascribed to any Law of 
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our Nature, by which certain appearances in the 
Cuuntonauco and Form arc originally, and inde¬ 
pendently, Beautiful or Sublime ? or whether, as 
in the case of inanimate matter, it is to be ascribed 
to the various pleasing or interesting Expressions 
we connect with such apiicarances 1 

In entering upon this investigation, it is impos¬ 
sible not to observe, that if the Human Frame is, 
of all Material Objects, that ii^ which the greatest 
degree of Beauty is found, it is also the object 
wiBi which we Imvc the mo^t numerous, and the 
most intei'esting associations. The greatest beauty 
of inanimate matter arises from some reseinblaneos 
we discover between particular qualities of it, and 
certain qualities or dispositions of mind : but the 
effect which such resemblances or analogies^can 
produce, is feeble, in comparison of that whicli is 
produced by the immediate Expression of sucli 
(jualitios or dispositions in the Human Frame. 
Such resemblances also are few, as well as dis¬ 
tant ; but to the Expressions of the Human 
Frame there are no otlu^r limits than those that 
are imposed to the intellectual or moral powera 
of Man. 

Tlmt a great part of the Beauty of the Humau 
Countenance and Form arises from such Expres¬ 
sions, isjaccordingly^vcry generally acknowledged. 
It is not, however, supposed, that the whole Beauty 
of the Countenance and Form is to be ascribed to 
this cause; and the Term Ea’premon is very 
generally used to distinguish that species of 
Beauty which arises from the direct Expression 
of Mind, from that which is su])pu.sed to consist 
in certain visible ap})earances in the CountenaAce 
and Fonu. I shall endeavour now to show, that 
the same principle of Expression is also the foun- 
(hition of all the Beauty or Sublimity.that is bu{v- 
posed to consist in certain visible appearances in 
the Countenance and Form, and that the whole 
Beauty or Sublimity which is to be found in the 
External Fi*amo of Man, is to be ascribed to the 
various pleasing or iiitoreStiug qualities, which arc 
either directly or indirectly expressed to us by such 
appeai’anees. 

All that is beautiful or sublime in the Human 
Frame, may }>e]^haps be included in the following 
cnumei’ation: 

1 . In the Countenance. 

2. In tile Form. * 

3. Ill Attitude. fc 

4. Ill Gesture. 

For the sake of pcrsjiicuity, T am under the 
necessity of cousidcriiig these subjects separately. 


SECTION II. ^ ' 

OK THE III'MAN COUNTENANCE. ^ 

The Beauty or Sublimity of the Human Couiite- 
nauec aruMJS from three sources. 1st, From its 
Colours. 2dly, From the Forma of the Features; 
and 3dly, From tlie Cumpositiou of these Colours 
and Features. 

« 

taA I. 

Of the Colours of the Ccuntenance. 

There are two distinct species of Colour in the 
Human Countenance which produce the Emotion 
j of Beauty or Sublimity. 1st, The Pemiancnl^ 


and, 2dly, The Variable Colours of the Counto- 
nance. The first aro the general and character¬ 
istic Colours of the Countenance, the peculiarity of 
its Complexion, the Colour of the Eyes, the Lips, 
the Hair, the Beard, &c. The second aro those 
Colours which are produced by particular or 
temporary afFections of Mind, as the blush of 
Modesty, the paleness of Fear, the glow of Indig¬ 
nation, tile vivid light which animates the Eye of 
Joy, or the dark cloud which soems to hang over 
the Eye of Melancholy and* Grief, &c. 

With both of these species of Colours, 1 think it 
will be acknowledgc^d tfcat we have distinct and 
important associations. 

Of the Permanent Colours. 

1 . Such Colours have expression to us simply 
a« Colours, and uj)on the same IVincipletf which 
have formerly been stated*. It is thus that the 
pure white of the Countenance is expressive to us, 
according to its different degnios, of Purity, Fine¬ 
ness, /Jaiety. Tho Dark Comi>lcxion, on the 
other hand, is expressive to us of Melancholy, 
Gloom, or Sadness. Clear and unifonri Coloui*s 
are significant of Ferfection, and Consistency. 
Mixed or mottled Comj)lexion.s of Ct>nfuston and 
lmj>ci*fection. In the Colour of the Eyes, Blue, 
according to its different degrees, is expressive of 
S»)ftue88, Gentleness, Cheeifulness, or Serenity. 
Black of thought, or Gravity, or of Sadness. A 
bright or brillumt Eye is significant of liap])iness, 
Vivacity, and Gaiety ; a dim and turbid Eye, on 
the contrary, of Confusion, linperfection, or 
Melancholy. The reality of sucli associations is 
too weH evinced by common experieuctj and 
common* language to need any farther illustra¬ 
tion. 

2 . Cerfjun Colorrs In the Countenance are ex- 
jiressive tef us of Youth or of Age, of Health or of 
Disease, and convey to us all the Emotions which 
we thus undtirstand them to express. There is no 
Child who docs not distuiguLsli between the bloom 
of youth, and the paleness of old age, who does not 
understand the differwicc botwccii the brilliant 

j eye of llcaltb, and the languid eye of Disease, and 
who has not therefore ac<iuired associations which 
are to govern his future life, and to make these 
]>olmanent signs <>f the accidents of the human 
frame significant to him of tho state or condition 
they express. 

i 3. It is yet farther to be observed, that certain 
Colours in the pejTuancnt Complexion, are expres¬ 
sive (and very powerfully expressive to us) of 
peculiar Chiimcters or Dispositions of Mind. Tn 
this respect all men arc physiognomists. The 
opinions wc form at first sight of the Character of 
Straiigors, the language of the young and the 
loose opinions we hear every day in the worhl, are 
all significant to us of some propensity to judgment 
from these external signs. And when we investi¬ 
gate the foundation of theso judgments, wc shall 
find thorn chiefly to be rested upon the associa¬ 
tions wo have connected with the Colours of the 
Comitenance. 

The Complexion, in this view, admits of four 
principal variations. <It is cither dark or fair, or 
pale or blooming. Each of these has established ex¬ 
pressions to us. Dark cuuiploxioiis are expressive 

* £(«ay II. Chap. iii. fleet 2. 
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of Strength, of Gravity, and Molanclioly; Fair 
complexions of Cheerfulness, Feebleness, and 
Delicacy. The complexion, in the same manner 
when pale, is expressive of Gentleness, Tender¬ 
ness, and Debility; when blooming, of Gaiety, and 
Vigour, aud Animation. 

It is, in the same manner, that tho Eyes admit 
of four principal Varieties of permanent Colours, 
which are accompanied with as many different ex¬ 
pressions. They are either black or blue, brilliant 
or languid. Black eyes ai*e expressive to us of 
Thoughtfulness, Seriousness, Melancholy; Blut^ 
Eyos, on the contrary, •f Softness, Serenity, or 
Cheerfulness. Brilliant Eyes are expressive of 
Joy, Vivacity, Penetration; Languid Eyes, ou tho 
: contraiy^, of Mildness, Sensibility or Soirow, The 
I different compositions of such colours in tho Eytjs, 

! or in the Cojuplexion, produces a correspondent 
i variety or diversity of Expression. 

I • Whatever may be the foundation of such Asso- 
: ciatioiis, there seems to be no doubt of their reality, 

: and a day scai’cely passes in which, either in our 
I own Experience, or in the language of CorAersa- 

■ tion around us, wo may not bo sensible of their 
existence. There seems, however, to be a sulfi- 

■ eient foundation for some Associations of this 
kind, in our experience of the permanent connec- 

• tion of certain qualities of mind, with certain 
’ cxtcrjuil appearances of Colour in the human 
Counttniance. The two great vaiietios of Com¬ 
plexion, tho Fair and tho Dark, arc, in fact, very 
' generally found to be conneetod with the opposite 
, characters of ChcerfuInesH and of Melancholy ; and 
j 50 far is this from being a fanciful Kelatiuu, that 
1 it is genei-ally admitted by those who liavo the 
j best opportunities of ascertaining it, the Professors 
{ of Medical Science. Tho foundation of our Associa- 
i tion of Paleness of Complexion^ith Dej^icacy and 
Debility, and of Bloom with Vigour and Auiniation, 
sooms to be equally solid; os thesi} coluurs are in 
general the signs of Health, or of Indisposition, 
and as commonly united with such tjualiti(?8 of 
body and such dispositions of Mind as tlu?y geiie- 
I'ally produce. The expre^gsion of Colour'in the 
eyes, seems to arise from two different sources. 
Bljtck eyes are commonly united with the dark, 
and blue Eyes with the fair complexion. They 
have, therefore, the different Expressions^ of 
tliese different Complexions. With respect to 
the brilliancy or languor of tlic Eye, on the other * 
hand, wc have often reason to observe that all 
joyful or animating affections, and all vigorous exer¬ 
tions of Mind, give Lustre and Brilliancy, aud tliat 
all sorrowful, or dispiriting, or pathetic emotions, 
j Rive Softness and Languor to the colours of tlie 
i Dye. Such appearances, therefijrc, are early and 
j strongly associated with the qualities (»f mind with 
I wliich they have so generally been found to be ac- 
1 conq)anied, and are naturally regarded as the signs 
I of thesti qualities. • 

j H. —The expression of tho Cokmrs of 

I Countenance is still more distinct and precise. 

1 That the affections and passions of tho Human 
Mind have correspondent appearances in the 
Colours of the Countenance, is a fact which all 
j understand, and have understood from in- 
, fancy. There is no man wlio docs not distinguish 
between the blush of Modesty aud the glow of 
Indignation^ the paleness of Fear and the livid¬ 
ness of Envy; the sparkling Eye of Joy and tho 


piercing Eye of Rage, the dim and languid Eye of 
Grief and the open and passive Eye of Astonish¬ 
ment, &.C. These appearances are so uniform in 
tho Human Countenance, and are so strongly 
aasociatod with their correspondent affections of 
Mind, that even tho first period of Infancy is 
sufficient to establish the connexion. It seems to 
mo, therefore, altogether unnecessary to illustrate 
farther the reality qf these Associations. 

I have thus vo^ shortly stated some of tho 
Associations we hav| with the Colours of the 
Human Counteuance, or some of the Qiaracters 
or Dispositions of Mind of which they are expres¬ 
sive to US. It remains for me now to show that 
such Colours owe their Beauty or Sublimity to 
this^cause; and that, when these expressions are 
withdrawn, or no longer accompany thorn, our 
sentiment of Bpauty or Sublimity is withdrawn 
along with them. 

The Beauty of Colours, in this instance, must 
obviously arise from ono or other of these three 
sources: 

Either, fst. From some Original Beauty in these 
Colours themselves; or, 

5Jdly, From some Law of our Nature, by which 
the appearance of such Colours in the Countenance 
is fitted immediately and permanently to produce 
the Emotion of Beauty; or, 

3dly, From their being significant to us of certain 
qualities capable of producing pleasing or interest¬ 
ing Emotion. 

1. That such Colours are not beautiful Simplt/ 
as Colours^ or as Objffcts of Sensaliorif baa been 
ali^ady sufficiently shown in tho former Chapter of 
Colours. 

2» That wo have no reason to suppose any Law 
of our Nature^ by which certain Colours in tho 
Human Countenance are immediately aud porma- 
licntly beautiful, may perhaps be obvious fi’om the 
following considerations : 

1. If there were any ^uch law of our nature, it 
would bo obvious (likef every other) in iuiancy. 
The child would mark its love or admiration ac¬ 
cording to the complexion or colours of tlie Coun- 
teuftnees of those who surrounded it: aud its 
aversion would bo shown to all who varied from 
these sole and central colours of Beauty. The 
reverse of this is so much tho case, that every one 
must haw remarked it. For tho first years of 
life, no sense of Beauty among individuals, in this 
respect, is testified by children. Tho Countenances 
of tho old, oil the contrary, with all their loss of 
eolouring, arc more delightful to them, tlian those 
of youth and iufancy; and if there are any colours 
that a]>pcar to them as peculiarly beautiful, it is 

' thc^pale Countenanco of the mother, in whose looks 
they read her affection, or the faded complexion 
of 4he aged nm’so, for whose looks they mingle 
love with reverence, 

2. If there were any such law of Beauty, our 
opinions of such a kind would be permanent. One 
central colour in every feature or portion of tho 
Countenance, would alone be beautiful, and every 
deviation from it would bb felt as a deviation from 
this original and prescribed Beauty. How much 
the reverse of all this is true, every man must 
have felt from his own experience. In Counte¬ 
nances of different cliaractcr we look for different 
tones of Complexion, and different degrees of 
Colour. In different individuals we aeftnire not 
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only diiferent but opposite Coloura of Eyes, of 
Hair, of Complexion ; and what is still more, in 
the same individual wo admire, at different times, 
very different appearances of the same Colours, on 
the same Complexion. Such facta are altogether 
irreconcilable with the belief of any sole or central 
Colour, which alone is beautiful. 

3. If there were any such Law of the Beauty of 
Colours, it would, like all then other laws of our 
nature, be universal, and all nations would have 
agreed in some certain Colours of the Human 
Countenance, which alone were Beautiful. IIow 
far this is from being true, and how much, on the 
contrary, every nation has its own national and 
peculiar Sense of Beauty in this respect, it would 
be very unnecessary to attempt to illustrate. ^ 

The remaining supposition is, that the Beauty 
of Colours in the Human Countenance is derived 
from their being significant to u» of certtiin quali¬ 
ties, capable of producing pleasing or interesting 
Emotion. 

That this is the case, and that the cogiraon sen¬ 
timents of mankind are governed by this principle, 
may, I trust, appear from the following simple 
illustrations: 

I.—The same Colour which is beautiful in one 
Countenance is not keautiful in another ; whereas 
j if there were any law of nature, by which certain 
j Colours were permanently beautiful, these Colours 
j alone would be beautiful in every case. Of the 
! truth of the fact which I have statcnl, no person 
can bo ignorant. The Coloui’s which we admire 
! in childhood are unsuitable to youth ; those which 
• we admire in youth, are as unsuitable to inanhodd: 

and both arc different from those which we expect 
i and which we love in age. lleversc the order, 
givo to age the Colours of manjjopd, to man¬ 
hood those of youth, or to youtli those of child¬ 
hood : and while the Colours are the same, every 
eye would discover, that there was something 
unnatural in their appearance, and that they 
were significant of very‘'different Expressions, 
from those wliich wc were in the habit of con¬ 
necting willi them. 

Tlie distinction of the Sexes, and the very dii¬ 
ferent Expectations we form from them, afford 
another illustration. If any certain Colours are 
instinctively beautiful in the Human Countenance, 
they must be equally beautiful in every Counte¬ 
nance. Yet there is no one who does not expect 
a very different degree, at least of Colour, in tlic 
two sexes ; and wlio does not find, that tlie same 
Colour wliicli is beautiful in the one, as expressive 
of the character he expects, is positively painful 
and disagreeable in the other. The dark red or 
tho firm brown of Complexion, so significant to 
us in Man of Energy and Vigour, would be simply 
painful to us in the Comploxion of Woman; wliile 
tho pearly wliite, and the evanescent bloom whicli 
expresses to us so well all tho gentleness, and all 
the delicacy of tho female character, would be 
simply painful or disgusting to us in tlie Com¬ 
plexion of Man. 

Tlie same observation may be extended to all 
the professions of Human Life. In the Shepherd 
and in the Warrior, in tlie Sage and in the 
Citizen, in the Tyrant and in the Martyr, we 
imagine, and we expect very different Colours of 
Complexion. To these expectations, the Painter 
and the i^oet have always instinctively yielded, j 


and in the imagination of Colour, have not loss 
exhibited their powers, than in the conception of 
Feature, and in tho disposal of Attitude or Gesture. 
Every Colour of the Human Countenance wo feel 
to be beautiful only when it corresponds to the 
character which is presented to us; and every 
Colour, on the contrary, which is contradictory to 
the character that Is meant to be expressed, we 
f(5el as imperfect or displeasing. Such feelings or 
conclusions, it is obvious, could never occur, if 
there were any certain or precise colours of the 
Human Countenance which were beautiful by 
some previous Law of Nyturo. 

II.—The most different, and even opposite 
Colours are felt as beautiful, when they are 
significant to us of pleasing or of interesting 
qualities in tlio Counteuauces to wliicli they 
belong, 

Tliere is nothing more opposite in point of 
Colouring, than tlic bloom of youth to the pale¬ 
ness of old age, yet both we know are beautiful. 
We love the dazzling White of Complexion of the 
infant !h its cradle. We love afterwards the firm 
brown of Colour which distinguishes the young 
adventurer in exercise or arms. In tho recluse 
student, we expect the pale Complej.ion, which 
signifies watching, and midnight meditation. In 
the soldier and sailor we look for a Complexion 
liardencd to climate, and embrowned with honour¬ 
able toil. In all tlie variety of classes into wliich 
society has distributed mankind, wo look for, in 
the same manner, sonic distinct Colouring as 
significant of this classification. We meet with 
it in the descriptions of the Poet, and the rcjirc- 
sontations of the J^ainter, and wo feel our 
minds unsatisfied if wc do not discover it in real 
life. 

No Colours can be more different than those oi 
the £y<a5 ejid of the Hail’. The dark and blue 
Eye, the fair and tlic black Hair, ai’o not only 
different but almost opposite ; yet who will pretend 
that tliey have uot felt Beauty in all of them ; and 
to what principle arc wc to ascribe the effect, if we 
maintaiii that there ai’C^nly certain Colours in this 
respect wbicli nature has made beautiful 

It is still farthei’ observable, tliat even in the 
same Counhmaiice the most difieront Colours are 
be^itiful, when they are expressive of pleasing or 
interesting qualities. The blush of Modesty is 
‘Very different from the palene.ss of Sensibility. 
The glow of indignation is equally different from 
the pallid Ime of concentrated Affliction : tho 
bloom of Health and Joy, from tho languor of 
Sickness and Sorrow. Yet in the same person 
wo may often witness these striking contrasts ; 
and perhaps it would be difficult for us to say 
when the same Cduntcnonco was most beautiful. 
In the Colour of tlie Eyes the same differences 
ore observable : tlic' dark and brilliant Eye may 
sometimes be veiled in dimness and distress. 
Tlie softness of the blue Eye may be exalted to 
temporary vigour and brilliancy. Tlie manly 
Eyo of tiie tidier may bo suffused with Pity ; 
and the timid Eye of Woman burn with just 
resentment or with dignified Sconi. In all such 
differences of Colour, we may still feel the Emotion 
of Beauty ; an effect* whicli could not possibly 
happen if there were any Law of our Nature, by 
which certain Colours only in the Human Counte¬ 
nance were productive of this Emotion. 
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III.—In pursuing tbeao observations, it is still 
more important to observe, that our feelings of 
Beauty in the Colours of the Human Countenance 
arc 80 far fr«>m being precise and definite, as they 
would necessarily be, if they arose from any 
original Law of our Nature, that, in reality, they 
ai*c altogether dependent on our moral opinions, 
and tha.t not only in respect to the Dispositions 
they signify, but even in respect to the Degree 
of these Dispositions. Of this very important fact, 
I shall offer only a few illustrations, because every 
one of my Readei-s is able to verify it to himself. 

The difterence of the pft'manent Colours of the 
(Countenance is obvious to every one. Every one, 
liowever, has not observed, that the same Colours 
linvc affected him with very different Emotions, in 
different circiiniHtances. There is a Paleness of 
Complexion which arises from Grief, from Sensi¬ 
bility, from Study. There is a similar paleness 
which arises from Envy, from guilty Fear, from 
(1(V]) Ticivenge. If the (jolour alone were beau¬ 
tiful, its Beauty would remain in every case : but 
no one will say that this is true. The Beafity of 
the Colour to us, is always dependent upon the 
Dinpositiou it aigiiifi(?8 ; the same Colour varies in 
its effect witii the Expression, €>f which it is the 
sign ; and the Painter, while lie spreads it upon 
lils ])allct, knows that by the same mechanical 
inerns, he can either create Beauty or Disgust, 
nnd make ua, according to the Expression which it 
sigiiifuis, glow with moral Aduiiratio% or tlirill 
witii moral TciTor. 

Tlic opposite Colour of the Countenauee, the 
hiooming or florid Com])lcxion, is subject to the 
same moral Criticism. It is the sign to ug in 
I many cases, of Joy, of Hope, of Enthusiasm, of 
Virtuous Indignation, of kind and boucvolciit 
Affections. In all such caaes^^it is te(,a certain 
fh'gree beautiful. In other cases, it may bo the 
! sign to us of Pride, of Anger, of intemperate 
; Passion, of selfish Arrogance. In such cases, it is 
: not only not hcautiful, but positively pahiful. How 
1 often ai*e we deceived in this respect, in our first 
j speculation upon any hun^an Countenance*! and 
I hnw permanently do we return to interpret the 
i sign by the qualities we fiud it to signify, and to 
! fe<d it cither beautiful or otherwise by the nature 
I of these qualities ! The aversion which mank^id 
j have ever shown to the painting of the Counte- 
' nance, has thus a real fouudation in Nature. It 
is a sign which deceives, and, what is worse, which 
• i.s intended to deceive. It never can harmonise 
i witli the genuine Character of the Couiitcnance; 

: it never can v:iry with those unexpected incidents 
i which give us our best insight into human Cha- 
j racter ; and it never can be practised but by 
! those who have no Character but that which 
j Paaliioii lends them, or those who wish to affect a 
! Character different from their own. The same 
observation may be extended to the Colours of the 
J^ye, If we had no other principles of judgment 
tlian some original Law of our Nature, certain 
Colours, or Degrees of Colouring, would ^one be 
I permanently ‘beautiful. How little this is the 
I rase; how much we appreciate the language of 
i the Eye, on the contrary, pnd how strikingly its 
I beauty is determined by the Emotions or passions’ 
; flij^ifics, I leave very securely to my readers to 
Verify by their own experience. 

In the Variable Colours of tlie Countenance, or 


those which arise from present or transitory 
feelings, the same fact is easily discernible. No 
things, ill point of Colouring, are so analogous as 
the blush of Modesty, and that of conscious Guilt; 
yet, when we Imow the Emotions they signify, is 
their effect the same t The paleness of Fear is 
beautiful, because it is ever interesting, in the 
female (Countenance. Tell us, that it arises from 
some trivial or absq^ cause, and it becomes im¬ 
mediately ridiculous. There is a Colour of Indig¬ 
nation or of Scorn, whi^imay accord with the most 
heroic Beauty ; say to us, that it arises from some 
childish source of etiquette or precedence, and our 
sentiment, of Beauty is instantly converted into 
Disgust. * There is a softness and languor both in 
the l^ht and in the Motion of the Eye, which we 
never see wi^liout doeji interest, when we consider 
Jt as exprcBsive'pf general Sensibility, or of occa¬ 
sional Sorrow. Tell us, that it is affectation, that 
it is the Manner of the ill-judging fair one who 
has adopted it, and instead of Interest, we feel 
nothing but Contempt. Illustrations of this kind 
might be Easily extended to every Emotion or 
Passion of the Human Mind. I leave them to 
the prosecution of my Readers ; and I flatter 
myself, they will see that such Varieties in our 
sense of Beauty could never*exist, if thei’e wore 
any certain and definite Colours in the human 
Countenance, which alone were originally and 
])ermancutly beautiful. 


« Ofihi Vmlvreii tiir Human Countenance. 

There is a similar division of the Features of 
the Countenance of Men, as of its Colours, into 
what may be c^led (though with some restriction) 
the Permanent and the Variable, The Perma¬ 
nent Features are such as give the individual 
Distinction, or form the peculiar Character of the 
Countenance in monK*nt8 of Tranquillity ajid 
Repose. Such arc the peculiar form of the Head, 
the proportion of the Face, the forms of the Fore¬ 
head, Eyebrows, Nose, Cheeks, Mouth and Chin, 
with their relation to the forma of tlio Neck, 
Shoulders, &c. The Variable Features are such 
Forms of the pennancut Features, as are assumed 
under tho influence of occasional or temporary 
Passions,«as the contracted brow of Anger, the 
cUvated Eyebrow of Surprise, the closed Eyelids 
of Mirth, the open Eye of Astonishincnt, tlic 
raised Lip of Cliecrfulness, the depressed Lip of 
Sorrow, Ac. Ac. 

With both of these appearances, I apprehend 
I that we have distinct and j)owertul Associations ; 
!*or ^n other words, that they are expressive to us, 
i either directly or indirectly, of Qualities of Mind 
ca}Ablc of producing Emotion. 

1 . Such Forms in the Countenance, have ex¬ 
pression to us simply as Forms, and are beautiful 
upon the same principles, as 1 have endeavoured 
to illustrate. Independent of all direct Expres¬ 
sion, small, smooth, and well-outlined Features, 
are expressive of deKcacy or fineness. Harsh and 
prominent B'eatures, with a coarse and imperfect 
outline, of imperfection, roughness, and coarseness. 
The union of the Features (perhaps the most im¬ 
portant of all physical observations), admits, in the 
same manner, either of a flowing and undulating out¬ 
line, or of Irnrsh and angular conjunction. »The first 
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18 ever cxpruflGive to us of Ease^ Freedom, and of 
Fineness; the second of StillnosB, of Constraint, and 
of Irapei'fcction, These indirect Expressions pre¬ 
vail, not indcHjd over the more direct Expressions 
whicli intimacy or knowledge gives : hut that tlicy 
govern us in some degree with regard to those 
who are strangers to us ; that wc are disposed to 
attribute to the Character of those wlio are un¬ 
known to us, the Character ^ich their physical 
Features exhibit; and that even with regard to 
those we love most, we ^re sometimes apt to 
lament that the form of their Features is so 
little expressive of their Character, are facts which 
every one knows, and which need not be illustrated. 

2. Such Forms of Features are, in general, 
directly expressive to us of particular Characters 
or Disi>OBition8 of Mind. That certain ap]»e:ir- 
ances or ConfornmtioiiH of the Jeatures of the,| 
Human Countenance, are significant of certain 
qiuilities or distinctions of mind, is a fact which 
every Child knows, even in its nurse’s arms, and 
which whether it arises from any original uistiiict 
or from Experience, is yet sufficient to establish 
a natural language, long before any artificial 
language is formed or understood. There are 
probably three soiurces from which these associa¬ 
tions ai’ise, 1st, the •Expression of physical form, 
which I have just stated j 2dly, Experience of the 
unifoim connexion of such ai)pearaiice8 with 
certain characters or dispositions of the human 
Mind ; a fact of which no Evidence can be greater 
tlian that of tho distinction which the uifant tnakes 
between tlio countenance of Cliildroii, of Women, 
and of Men ; and 3dly, The observation of fiic 
iuflucnco which liabitiial passions have upon the 
permanent conformation of the Fcatui'es, and the 
consequent belief that the Sign indicates the Dis¬ 
position usually Bignifiod. 

Of the Variable Features it is unnecessary to 
enter into any Kxjdaiiatiou. That the human 
Countenance possesses a degree of Exprossion in 
this respect, beyond every other animat<^d Binng ; 
that in its geiiuiiio State, it is the mirror of what¬ 
ever passes in the Mind ; and that all that is great 
or lovely in human cluiractcr may there be rflad, 
even by the material Eye, arc truths which cveiy 
one kivuws, and ui>oii which the Fainter, the 
Sculj)tor, and the Poet, liavc fonned the most 
exquisite productions of their Arts. Z. cannot 
therefore fatigue my readers with any Euumem- 
tion of ofiects which all have kiiowu, and all must 
have felt. 

That the Beauty or Sublimity of the Fomis 
which occur to us in tho Features of the Human 
Countenance arises from such Expressions alone, J 
and not from any oiighial Beauty in such Foijnis 
themselves, may perliaps be evident from the 
following illustrations. * 

1. If there were any original Beauty in peculiar 
forms of this kind, altogether uidcj)cndcnt of the 
Expressions of Mind wc associate with them, it 
would necessarily follow that Uic same Forms of 
Features would be permanently beautiful, and that 
every Fonn that deviated from tliis original and 
prescribed Fonn would, in the same degree, deviate 
from the Form of Beauty. 

The slightest Experience is, I apprehend, suffi¬ 
cient to show tho iUsehood of tliis opinion. It is 
invpoBsible to ooncoive a greater difference than 
takes pl^e in the same Being, in tho form and 


construction and proportion of Features, than that 
which uniformly takes place in the progress of 
Man from Infancy to Old Age. In this progress 
there is not a single feature which is not changed 
in form, in size, or in proportion to the rest; Yet 
in all these, wo not only discover Beauty, but w'hat 
is mure important, wo discover it, at different ages, 
in forms different, if not opposite, from those in 
w'hich we had discovered it before. The round 
Ciieek, the tumid Lip, the unmarked Eyebrow, 
&c., which are all so beautiful in infancy, yi(dd to 
the muscular Cheek, tho firm and contracted Lip, 
the dark and prominAt Eyebrow, and all the 
opposite forms which create" tho Beauty of Man¬ 
hood. It is again the want of all this musculai* 
power, and the new change of all the fonns which 
it iiiduccis ; the collapsed Check, the trembling 
Lip, the grey Eyebi'ow, &c., which constitute the 
Beauty of Age. The Poet and the Painter know 
it: but were they, from any visionai'y Theory, to 
alter these Signatures of Expression ; w(!re they 
to give to manhood the features of infancy, how¬ 
ever beautiful, or to age those of manhood, how¬ 
ever eloquently commented upon, is there any one 
who, for a moment, could look upon their repre¬ 
sentations ? It is needless for me to say, that the 
same observation extends equally to the Ftmtures 
that are characteristic of Sex ; that the fonn or 
I^roportion of the same features is very diffcirent 
in the diffemit Sexes j that even in that Sex 
where alone they arc the general objects of Emo¬ 
tion, these forms vary wdth the progmss of Time ; 
and that in general, no Fonns of Features are 
beautiful, but those which acconl with tho cha¬ 
racter we expect ill the age or period of the person 
we coutcAnplatc. 

With regard to the Variable Features, the pro¬ 
position ] have stated is yet more generally 
ohservablev If there Ls any peculiar fonn of any 
Feature which is permanently beautiful, let the 
Inquirer state it to himself, and then let him 
examine tho Countenances of actual Nature, or 
the representations of the Painter by this standard!. 
He wiir find, if I mistake not, not only that this 
peculiar form has no permanency of B(,*auty, but 
on tho contrary, that it is often the reverse ; that 
there is some other law that governs his opinion 
up^ the subject; and that the most difierent 
conformations of tho same Featurt5B are beautiful, 
*or otherwise, according to the Emotions they 
signify. If the smooth and open brow of youth 
and gaiety is instinctively beautiful, the dark and 
wrinkled bi*ow of Indignation or Passion, ought to 
be positively displeasing: Yet the Experience 
of Nature, and of the Bepresentation of the 
Imitative Arts, wjll show us how false would be 
tho conclusion. If the elevated Eyebrow of Hope 
or Mirth is beautiful, how shall wc account for 
the still more j)oworfiil beauty of tho contracted, 
and even convulsed EycbrdW of Fear, of Hon*or, 
or of Ckiilt t Tlic Foim of tho Grecian Nose is 
said to be originally beautiful ; and in many coses, 
and in the manner in which Uie artists of antiquity 
employed it, it is undoubtedly beautiful, because 
it is the conformation of that Feature which best 
expresses the Character they wished to represent. 
Apply, however, this beautiful Fonn to the Coun¬ 
tenance of the Warrior, the Bandit, the Martyr, 
&c., or to any countenance which is meant to 
express deep or powerful Passion, and the mdat 
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vulgar BjxMjtator woul<l be Hcnsibleof diBsatisfactioD, 
if not of diHRust. Is the Moutli of Youth, of Hope, 
of Rapture, beautiful ? No contrast of the same 
feature can be so great as that of the same mouth, 
uinlor tho inllucnco of Grief, of Age, or of Melau- 
eholy. And yet the PatnU;r is able to render thcao 
Conformations beautiful, and they who have lived 
but a little in the world, have known, that they arc 
ill fact more boautifuUlmii all that the same feature 
call rt?ceive from Hope, or Youth, or Joy. It 
were unpardonable to extend these illustrations to 
a greater length : It is enough to lead my readers 
to observe for themscl\^8, and to attend to the 
general truth. That, if there were any forms of 
features originally and ]>ennancntly beautiful, 
tlicstJ, and those only, could be beautiful in all 
Bituations : and that every form that deviated 
from this prescribed and central Fonn, would 
neccsHarily be the object either of disgust or dis« 
uppoiiitment. 

2. It is very easy to see, in the •2d place, that 
tlie most different Forms of Feature an^ i^ctually 
beautiful : and that their Reauty uniformly arises 
from the Expressions of which they arc significant 
to us. The ojicii forehead is expressive to us of 
Candour an J Giuicrosity, aii<l suits a countenance 
which has that Exjiression. Tli<i low forehead, on 
tlu) contmry, is ex]>reBsive to us of thought, of 
gloom, or luehuiclioly. It becomes, therefore, a 
diffenuit £x])rossioii of Countenance. The full 
and blooming cheek suits the Countenance of youth, 
and mirth, and female loveliness: the sunk iiinl 
faded cheek, the face of sensibility, of grief, or of 
jieiiileiiee. 'I’he raised liji, the elevated eyebrow, 
the raj>id Motion of tlio eye, are all the con- 
comihints of joyous Beauty. The revciftic; of all 
those, the depressed lip, tlm contracted eyebrow, 
the slow and huiguid motion the e^;c, are the 
circumstances which wo expect and require in the 
Countenances of Soitow or of Sensibility. Change 
any of these Conformations : give to the open juid 
caiulid Countenance th(i low forehead ; to the hico 
of Grief, the fresh and hlouining cheek of Joy ; to 
th(‘ mourner the raised Ijp, or the elevafed eye¬ 
brow, which are exj^ressive to ua of cheeiful or 
joyous X'asstoiis ; and the picture becomes a 
monster, from which even then tlic most vulgar 
taste would ffy, as from something nunat:^ral 
and disgusting. If there were any real or origi¬ 
nal Beauty in such Confonnatioiis, nothing of 
this kind could happen I And however discordmit 
were our Einotioiis of Beauty and of Sentiment, 
wo should still feel thesi; Conformations beautiful, 
just as wo perceive, under all circumstances. 
Colours to bo permauently Colours, or Forms to 
he Forms, 

3. The slight illustrations w^ich I have now 
offered, seem to me sufficient to convince those 

j wUl prosecute them, that there is no original 
I Beauty in any peculkir or distinct forms of tlic 
Buinan Features. There is another iUiifitration 
j 'vhich perhaps may still more strongly show the 
I J’eol origin of such Beauty to consist m the Ex* 

I pressions of which they arc signilicant, vix.. That 
the same Form of Feature is beautiful or not, just 
B is expressive or no^ of (Qualities of Mind 
''^hich are amiable or iuteresting to us. 

With regard to the Permauout Features, every 
one must luye remarked, that tho same Form of 
t^eaturo which is beautiful in tho one sex is not 
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beautiful in the other ; that as there is a different 
Expression, there-are different Signs by which we 
exjieet them to be signified ; and that in conse¬ 
quence, the same Signs are productive of very 
different Emotions, when they are thus significant 
of impro]>er or of unamiabhi Expressions. They 
who arc conversant in the productions of tho Fine 
Arts, must have equally observed, that the Forms 
and Froportioiis oj Features, which the Sculptor 
and the Fainter liave given to their Works, are 
very different, according to the nature of the Cha¬ 
racter tliey represent, ami the Emotion they wish 
to excite. The form or proportions of tho features 
of Jove are different from those of Hercules, those 
of Ajiollo from those of Giuiymede, those of the 
Fa^n froni^tlioso of tho Glmhator. In Female 
Beauty, tlic*forin and proportions in the fcatuixja 
of Juno are vpry different from those of Venus, 
those of Minerva fi'om those of Diana, those of 
Niobc from those of the Graces. All, however, 
are beautiful; because all are a(lai>tod with ex¬ 
quisite tas^^ to the ehameters they wish the Coun¬ 
tenance to*express. Let tho Theorist cliangti them, 
anclsuhstitute for this varied and significant beauty, 
the fonns wliich lie chooses to consider as solely 
beautiful; and the experiment will very soon show, 
that the Beauty of these Forms is not original and 
independent, hut relative and significant: and that 
when they cease to be expressive of the character 
we expect, they cease in the same moment to be 
beautiful. 

Tho illustration, however, may be made still 
move pi*ecise ; for even, hi the same Countcuanceu 
aiM in the same Hour, tho same Form of Feature 
may be beautiful or otherwise. Although there is 
ail obvious distinction betweeu the permanence of 
some features/)f the Countenance, it is at the same 
time true, tfiat even tlic pcnnanciit features are 
susceptible of some change or form ; that they 
vary with tho cmi>loynient of the muscles which 
move thorn ; and that, therefore, their ponnanenco 
is rather relatively tfiaii positively true. I'lic 
forehead changes in its form and dimenaions, with 
various jiassioiiH. Tho line of the Nost^ is varied 
hy^hc elevation or depression of the iimsdes of 
the Eyebrow ; and its whole form is still more 
altei*ed by tho Contraction or Expansion of the 
Nostrils. The checks sink or swell, as they are 
iuflueucod by different Emotions: And no one 
imod to be told that the mouth is so susceptible of 
Variety of Form, tliat from that feature alone, 
every one is able to interpret the Emotion of the 
I’eraon. The same observation is applicable to 
the rest of the features. If there were, therefore, 
any original Form in all these Features, wdiich 
wi^ instinctively beautiful, it would follow, that in 
all these changes, there w'aa one only that was 
beftutiful, and thfit all the rest would, according to 
their variations, be, in so far, deviations from 
Beauty. The real fact, however, is, that every on© 
of these varieties arc beautiful, when they are ex¬ 
pressive to us of Emotions of which we approve, 
and in which we sympathise ; that none is beau¬ 
tiful when it has not Ifliis expression ; Uiat any 
feature unsusceptible of these changes, would bo 
felt os imperfect or monstrous ; and t^t tho de¬ 
gree of Change or variation, which is beautiful or 
otherwise, is always determined by its oerrespon- 
deuce to our sentiment of the propriety or impro¬ 
priety of the Emotion which it aigniftes. The 
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Reader will find ixuiumcrablc illustratioiiB of this 
tn^th, both in his observation of common nature, 
and of the representations of the Fainter and the 
Sculptor. 

With regard to the mnable Features, (those 
which are expressive of momentary or local Emo¬ 
tion) that the Beauty of tlieir Forms does not arise 
from their approach to any one standard, but from 
the nature of the Expressions iJiey signify to us, is 
a Truth which may be easily observed in the study 
even of the same Countenai^ce. Nothing can he 
more different in point of form, than what occurs 
in the same face, in the muscles of the eyebrow, in 
the close or open conformation of the eyelids, in the 
contraction or dilatation of the nostrils, in the 
elevation or depression of the lips, in ^the smopth- 
nesa or swelling of the muscles of tlic throat and 
neck: yet all of these are beautiful, or at least 
susceptible of Beauty. It may have been our for¬ 
tune to see all these variations of form to have 
taken place in the same Countenance, within the 
space of a few 11001 * 3 . And if we recollect our 
sentiments, wc shall find, that all of them were not 
only beautiful, when they were the genuine Signs 
of Emotions with which we sympathised, hut what 
is more, that they were the only forms which, in 
such circumstances,* could have heeu beautiful: 
That their variety corresponded to the vaidety of 
Emotions which the mind experienced ; and that 
any other conformations of Feature, however 
beautiful in other circumstances, would then have 
been painful or distressing. If any of my Readers 
have not felt this in their own experience, let them 
attend (while it is yet in their power) to ftio 
Countenance of Mrs. Siddons, in the progress of 
any of her great parts of Tragedy. Let them 
observe how the Forms and Propoi^jtions of every 
Feature vary with the Passions which they so 
faithfully express; let them mark every variety 
of Form almost, of which the Human Countenance 
is capable, take place in tlio space uf a few short 
hours ; let them then ask 'themsolves what is the 
common source of this iiiliiiite Beauty ; and 
although, in this Examination, they will still have 
but a feeble sense of the excellences of this illus¬ 
trious Actress, they will he sensible, that there is 
no original or prescribed Form of Feature which 
alone is beautiful, but that every Conformation is 
beautiful when it is expressive of the Emotions wc 
expect and approve. » 


0/ the Composition of the Colours and Features »n the 
Human Countenance. 

The illustrations which I have given in the 
former Sections, relate to the beauty of the Colours 
or features of the Countenance, as single or iudlvi- 
dual objects of Observation, It is very obvious, 
however, that all these are only parts of a whole: 
that some relation, at least, exists between those 
parts of the Countenance, and the Countenance 
itself: and that there is some harmony or accord¬ 
ance which we expect and demand in the Composi¬ 
tion of these ingredients, heforo we feci that the 
whole is beautiful. The investigation of the prin¬ 
ciples which govern us in our sentiments of 
Composition will, I trust, aifoM an additional 
proof of the real Nature and origin of Human 
Beauty. •• 


If there were any original and independent 
Beauty in any peculiar coloura or forms, it would 
then necessarily follow, that the union of these 
beautiful forms and colours would compose a 
Countenance of Beauty; and that every deviation, 
in Composition from these original principles of 
Beauty, would, in proportion to this deviation, 
affect us with scutimouts either of indifference nr 
disgust. If such were the constitution of our 
nature, the Painter and the Sculptor would possess 
a simple and determinate rule for the creation of 
Beauty ; the beautiful forms and colours of the 
Human Countenance wohld be as definite as the 
proportions of Architecture : and the production 
of Beauty might be as certainly attained by the 
Artist, as arithmetical Truth is by the Arithme¬ 
tician. That this is not the cose ; that the Beauty 
of the Human Countenance is not governed by 
such definite rules ; and that there are some other 
qualities necessary for the Painter and the Sculp¬ 
tor, than the mere observation of physical appear¬ 
ances,are truths with which every one is acquainted, 
and winch therefore it would be unnecessary to 
attempt to illustrate. 

If, on the other hand, the principles which I 
have before attempteul to illustrate ara just, if the 
Beauty of every individual colour or form in the 
Countenance, is determined by its Expression to 
us of some pleasing or interesting ijuality, then it 
ought to follow, (as in all other cases of Composi¬ 
tion,) That the expression of the whole ought to 
regulate the Beauty of the parts ; that the actual 
Beauty of these parts or ingredients, ought to 
depend upon their relation to the general Charac¬ 
ter ; and that the Composition therefore should 
only be beautiful, when this I'elation of Expression 
was justly preserved, and when no colour or feature 
was admit^, but jvhat tended to the production 
of one liarrrouious and unminglcd Emotion. 

That this is really the ease : that our opinion of 
the Beauty of the Human Countenance is deter- 
mined by this Law, and that, in evei’j’^ particular 
ease, our sense of the Bijauty of the constitut*nt 
parts i6 decided by tln^r relation to the prevail¬ 
ing Character or Exjiression of the Countenance, 
may perhaps he obvious from the following cou- 
sidcrations : 

—I liavc formerly endeavoured to show, that 
in the case of physical forms, no form was, in 
'reality, beautiful to us, which was not the Sign of 
some pleasing or interesting Expression, or which, 
in other words, was not productive of some Emo¬ 
tion. It is natural to think, that the same law 
should bo proBcrvcd in the Forms, Ac. of the 
Human Countenance ; and it is still more natural 
to think so, when consider, tliat the Expressions 
of the Coimtenance are the direct Expressions of 
Mind. That the Beauty, therefore, of every 
Countenance, arises from its Expression of some 
pleasing or interesting quality, in which our Imagi¬ 
nation ]^vcs to indulge ; and tliat no Countenance 
is ever felt as beautiful where such indirect or 
direct Expressions are not found, is a Proposition 
(1 trust) which the Readers of the previous illus¬ 
trations will both expect and demand. The truth 
of it may, perhaps, bo plucidated by the following 
illustrations. 

1. I would appeal, in the let place, to common 
experience.—If the real Beauty of the Human 
Countenance arises from the union of certain 
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Korms and Colours, that are originally beautiful, 
then every Man ought to feel the Sentiment of 
Beauty in those cases alone, where those certain 
apijeorances were united. Of the truth of this 
proposition every man is a judge. I will presume, 
on the contrary, to say, that there is no Man who 
lias over felt the sentiment of Beauty, who will not 
ucknowl(Mlge,tlmt he has felt it in the most various 
and even opposite confoimations of Features; that 
lie has felt, that instead of being governed by any 
jiliysical Law of Form or Colour, it has been go- 
vcrn(?d by the individual cireumstances of the 
Countenance; that wheitftver it has been felt, it 
lias been felt iw significant of some pleasing or 
interesting disposition of Mind ; that the union of 
every feature and colour has been experienced as 
beautiful, when it was felt as expressive of amiable 
or interesting sentiment; and that, in fact, the 
only limit to the Beauty of the Human Counte¬ 
nance, is the limit which separates Vico from Virtue; 
which separates the dispositions or affections we 
pprove, from those which we disapprove or 
(IcKpise. 

If this evideneo should he insufficient, there is 
a yet stronger one, which arises from the usual 
language of •Mankind. Wo hear, every day, the 
Admiration of Beauty:—Ask, then, the Enthusiast 
to exjdain to you, in what this Beauty consists ? 
Did he feel that it wei*c in any certain conformation 
of Fi'aturos, or any precise tone of Colouring, that 
Beauty consists, he would tell you minutely the 
fonns and proportions and colours of this admired 
Couuteiiance; and were this the law of your 
Nature.^, you* could feel it only by this i>hysical 
description. But is it thus, in fiict, that ihc com- 
nmnicaiion is made I Is it not, on theHJontrary, 
by stating the Expression which this CouDtenanec 
conveys to him ? Are not the ft^ns andjnagnitude 
ef the features, and the tone and degruo of colour¬ 
ing, made all subservient in his description, to the 
I'haracter of JMind het wishes to convoy to you ? 
A u»] do y<m not feel, at the same time, that if he 
succreds in persuading you of the lovely or intercst- 
iug Expression of the Countenance, you take for 
granted, at once, that whatever may be the form 
oi the features, or the nature of the colouring, the 
C»)uuU*nance itself has that simplicity and strength 
of Expression which justifies the admiration of 
tin' person who describes it ? All this, however, 
which may liapjicn every day, is utterly incx})lica* 
blo upon any other principle, than the foundation 
of Beauty in Expression ; and the language itself 
’A dd he unintelligible, if it arose only from some 
; anite form of features, or definite appearance of 
» /lour. 

-r 'observation may be ext^ded to the usual ^ 

1 habitual language of the world. There is no 
one who must not have observed that the descrip- 
hoti of human beauty in common life, is always by 
terms significant of itfe *^jxpre86iou. When we say 
f'- a -.iuunceuanco is noble, or magnaniihous, or 
* ncroic, c? gentle, or feeling, or melancholy, we 
mvey it once to every hearer, a belief of some 
;r-greo of Sublimity or Beauty ; but no one ever 
: asks U9 to describe tlie form of the features which 
compose it. When we di^er, in the same manner, 
With regard to individual Beauty, we do not sup¬ 
port oui’selvcB by any physical mvestigation of 
caturcs. It is the cfutracier of the Countenance 
We disagree in; and when we feel that this Charac¬ 


ter is eiiher unmeaning, or expressive of unpleasing 
dispositions, no conformation of features, and no 
s])lendour of colours, will ever render it beautirul 
to us. How much this is the case in Society; how 
much the opinion of Beauty is dependent upon the 
character of the mind which observes it; how 
profusely the good find beauty in every class of 
mankind around them: how much, on the con¬ 
trary, the habits office tend to obliterate all the 
genuine Beauty of nature to the vicious, must, to 
every man of common thought, have been the 
subject both of pleasing and of melancholy observa¬ 
tion. 

It is observable, in the same manner, that the 
most beautiful Countenance is not permanently 
arid^ uniforr^Iy beautiful, as it necessarily would 
be, if this beauty arose from any original law of 
our nature ; but that its Beauty is always depen¬ 
dent upon the nature of the temporary Dispositions, 
or qualities of Mind which it signifies. Every man 
who has had the good fortune to live in the society 
of bcautifj^l women, must often have obsc^rved, 
that there were many days of his life, and many 
hours in every day, when he was altogether insen¬ 
sible to their beauty. The little unmeaning and 
uninteresting details of domestic life ; the usual 
cares and concerns of female duty; sometimes, 
perhaps, the irritations and disturbances of domes¬ 
tic economy, produce Expressions which arc neither 
interesting nor affecting ; and, while they produce 
these, tho beauty of the countenance (however 
latently great) is uiifclt and unobserved. When¬ 
ever the Countenance assumes the Kxjiression of 
ai^ amiable or interesting Emotion, tJie Beauty 
of it immediately returns. 

While there is scarcely any Countenance that 
thus remains ^beautiful under the Expression of 
vulgar or uninteresting Emotions, and none which 
can preserve it under tlie dominion of vicious or 
improper dispositions, it may at the same time be 
observed, that there are very few Countenances 
which arc not raised into Beauty by the iiiffucnce 
of amiable or lofty Expression. They, who have 
had thodiai>pine8B to witness the effects of sudden 
jo/or unlooked-for hope in the Countenances, even 
of the lowest of the people ;—who have attended 
to the inffucnce of sorrow, or sympathy, in tlio 
Expression of faces unknown to affectation—they, 
still mor«, who have ever looked steadily upon the 
l^d of sickness or of Death, and have seen tho 
inffucnccB of submission and of resignation upon 
every feature of the suffering or Expiring Counte¬ 
nance, can, I am persuaded, well tell, that there is 
scarcely any form of features which such interest¬ 
ing and lofty Expressions cannot and do not exalt 
into Beauty. It is on the same account, that the 
young who live familiarly together, are so seldom 
schsible to each othcr^s Beauty. The Countenance, 
however beautiful, must often appear to them 
with very immeaning and uninteresting Expres¬ 
sions : The quiet detail of domestic life gives birth 
to no strong emotions in the Countenances of 
either; they meet without animation, and they 
separate without tendex^ess ; the habits of simple 
friendshi]) call forth no transports of passion ; and 
they go abroad into less known societies, to look 
for those agitations of Hope or Fear which they 
do not experieifce at home. To lovers, on tho 
contrary, and for the same reason, every look and 
every feature is beautiful, because thoy ate expres- 
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Bive to them of the most dtslightful cmotionB which 
thfiir &^e can feel ; because the Countenance is 
then animated with Expressions the most amiable 
and genuine which it ever can display, and still 
more, perhaps, because they are tlie signs to them 
of those imaginary scenes of future hai^pincss, iu 
the promise of which Youth and Love are so 
happily profuse. 

It is the same principle wWch is the obvious 
cause of the infrequency of Beauty mnoiig the 
lower orders. Something of this is undoubtedly to 
be ascribed to the influences of climate, and of 
weather, and to the negligence of those Arts, by 
which, in the higher ranks of life, the ]>liysical 
Beauty, at least of Feature and of comjiloxion, is 
so assiduously preserved. But the pi;incipal cyiiso 
of it is in the character of Miml, which such situ¬ 
ations too naturally cmito. They who live for 
subsistence cannot live for Bcwity. The occujwitions 
in which they are engaged, the modes of lif<* to 
whicdi they are doome(i, are little consistent with 
any amiable or interesting emotions j and their 
Countenances, therefore, (however latently beau¬ 
tiful), express nothiug to us but low care or pain¬ 
ful occupation. In their usual hours, therefore, 
their Beauty is scarcely more tlian that of Youth 
and Health; and wc obst^rve it with satisfaction 
rather than pleasure. Lot us follow them how¬ 
ever, from these vulgar and dogradingoceupations, 
into the scenes of their gaiety and enjoyment— 
let us follow them into scones of distress or sym¬ 
pathy, when finer emotions are excited, or when 
their Countenances waken into correspondent 
expression, and wc shall ho astonished to iiftd, 
that amid the most common Features, Beauty 
arises, and amid the most common fonns, Grace 
is to be found. In every country, df Europe, I 
beliove, in the same manner, the Traveller has 
felt that the greatest Beauty exists among women 
of the highest rank, or in those wdio live in afflu¬ 
ence and independence; and it ought to be bo. 
They who live not for subsistence, but for society; 
who, from their earliest days, arc unbrf>keri by 
labour, or by care; who, still more, exist for their 
hour only hi the search of admii*ation, are mi'der 
the necessity of gaining it by every flattery to tlu; 
feelings of others, by assuming virtues if thi*y 
jwssess them not, juid by counterfeiting, for the 
time at lejist, every disjmsition of mind, umd every 
expression of Countenance which renders society 
amiable, or Woman lovely. 

Observations of this kind may be oxtended to 
every scone almost of our intercourse with man¬ 
kind. I presume only to add tlio following, winch 
perhaps every one of my readers can verify by 
their own experience. , 

Were the beauty of the Human Countenance 
dependent altogether upon certain forms or Co¬ 
lours, k would be very diflicult to account for 
those different Beauties of age or sex, in which all 
men and all ages have agi*eed. if we consider 
them os arising from the expression of those qua¬ 
lities or dispositions which we expect and love 
in sex and in age, wo stthll find no difficulty in 
reconciling the facts with the theory. In men 
and in women, every Countenance is to a certain 
degree beautiful, which is expressive of intoreating 
or amiable dispositions; and from the cradle to 
the gnivo, every conformation of the Human 
Countenabco is in some measure beautiful, which 


is signilicautof the qualiticB or Character of Mind, 
which we think that age ought to display. 

There is, however, a diftcrence in this respect; 
and it is obviously with very different scntiinonts 
that wc regiird male and ftiinalc Beauty. The one 
W'e regard with Love and Admiration, the othei' 
scarcely with more than Hutisfaction: of these dif- 
ferent sentiments the account is simple. The forms 
of the male Countenance in manhood, are not, in 
genei-al, expressive of very amiable qualities, nor 
<io we expect them. It is Spirit, Thought, lb;solu- 
tioii, which we look for as the pi’edomiiiant Exi)re8- 
sions of that ago; hut nofle of these arc Expressions 
extremely interesting to us, and all of tlnmi 
may bo painful or exaggci’atecl. The dispositionH 
of Mind, on the contrary, that we look for in 
the female Countenance, are Modesty, Humility, 
Timidity, Sonsil)ility, aii<l Kindness. Those are 
dispositions which we never observe without 
deep emotion. They arc not only delightful in 
themselves, but they arc such as we ex])ect iu that 
sex; ^id there is no expnession of thtnn which does 
not affect us, both with the tenderness of love and 
with the sentiment of propriety. But while this is 
the case with the Countenance of manhot>d, it is not 
the same (as every one has observed )\<ith other pe¬ 
riods of male existence. Infancy is e<iually Ixian- 
tiful in the one sex as in the other, and the early 
youth of man (before it is corrupted by the busi¬ 
ness of the world), is not imfrequeiibly susceptible 
of as great a degree of Beauty as is, ]>erhaps, ev(;r 
to be found in human conformation. In old agt; 
again, the male Ct)untenaucc roassunics, as it wvve, 
its Beauty ; because the character it expresses, 
the dispositions which it displays, and, still more, 
the melaftcholy contrast which wo dKiw between 
its maturity and its decline, afftad us with Emotions 
of a far i,norc pr|»found and exquisite kind, tha.n 
we ever exj'ericnccd in the uooii-d;iy of its stnuigth. 
I forbear to add to tliose illustmtions, and I have 
stated them with all the brevity in my ]>o\ver, be¬ 
cause I wish my readers to observe for tliemselv<'s, 
and because I am satisfied, that tln’y *who will 
exert this attention, wiH soon bt^ eonviueed of the 
truth of the proposition. 

2. While the Beauty of every Countenance 
scorns thus fundamentally to arise from the ox- 
prqssion of some pleasing or interesting quality, 1 
would observe, in the second place, that the com- 
'^)o8itiou of the Countenance is dependent upon the 
preservation of tlic Unity of this expression, and 
that our, souse of the Beauty of the individual 
colours or features, is always determined by the 
preservation of this relatio!i. 

There arc properly three distinct species of 
Beauty of which the Human Countenance is capa¬ 
ble. 1st, Physical Beauty, or that of forms or 
(/olours, considered simply as Colours or l^omis, 
and independent of any direct Expression of 
Character or Emotion. 2diy, The Beauty of Cha¬ 
racter, ^r the Exjjression of some permanent and 
distinctive disposition of amiablcness or interest. 
And 3dly, The Beauty of Emotion, or the expres¬ 
sion of some temporary or immediate feeling which 
wo love or approve. Iif each of these distinct 
cases, I apprehend ou^ common experience will 
justify us in concluding, that the Beauty of the 
Countenauco depends upon the preservation of 
the unity of expression ; and that oUr opinion of 
the Beauty of the separate Colours or Features, 
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in uniformly governed by their relation to this 
end. 

1. There are many Countenances which are 
l)eautiful only as physical objects, which signify 
no Character of Mind, and of which we judge 
precisely in the same manner as we do of inam> 
matt; fonns or coloui-s. They are significant to us 
of Strength or Delicacy, of Coarseness or Fineness, 
of Health or Indisposition, of Youth or of Age, 
&c. hut th(jy arc significant of nothing more. Of 
Countt*nances of this kind (whatever bo their 
CIuii’act(*r), our sense of the Beauty of cvei*y 
B(‘paratc feature is unifoamly determined by its 
relation to this general character, and the Counto- 
nance is only wholly beautiful when this relation 
is pn^served. Our judgments of this kind arc so 
eomnion and so rapid, that we very seldoiu ex~ 
amino upon what they arc founded ; but a very 
few illustrations will bo sufficient to satisfy any 
j one that thc^y ultimately rest upon this unity of 
1 (‘x])re.ssion. Features, small in form and fine in 
I oiitliiK', with a complexion clear and pale, are 
generally cxpnisaivi? to us of Delicacy, Gcntlt^css, 
J^'ineiicss, iS:c. To such a Countenance, give the 
addition of a Roman Nose, or tumid Lips, or thick 
and heavy ^(Jyobrowg, &c. and every one feels 
that the Beauty of tlic Countenance is destroyed. 
We sec that there is inconsistence in the arrange¬ 
ment : we lament it; and wc busy ourselves in 
imagining the fonn of feature that is wanted, 

juid whicli would render the wliole complete.- 

To a Countenance of manlincsB and vigour, in 
whicli the general form of the cohiurs and fea¬ 
tures bear a relation to the general eharai^ter, add 
one feature of infant or of feminine Bejuity; a 
Grecian Nose, a small Mouth, the round,Checjk, 
or the small and regular Tooth of infancy: The 
Gountonance is not only hurt, but becomes ludi¬ 
crous ; and yet the destructive flaturc i/in other 

cases singularly beautiful.-There is Beauty in 

the smooth complexion of Youth, and in the 
wrinkled and furrowed Comjilexion of Age, in the 
paleness of the delicate form, and in the high bloom 
«f Healtli and Enjoyment, in the ojien front of 
llouour and Vigour, and tlio close and contracted 
huow of Thought and deep Refiection, &c. &c. 
Yet let them be fortuitously mingled, or let the 
Vaiuter attempt to use them as elementary prin¬ 
ciples of Beauty, and every one will feel tJiat tliAr 
beauty de])oiids upon relation, and that this Rela¬ 
tion is that of their corrcHpondcuce to the general 
expression of the Countcnnncc. It would be ab¬ 
surd to multiply illustrations upon a subject which 
every one expresses almost every day of his life, 
ui the language he uses with regard to Human 
Beauty. 

I 2. The truth of the proposition ill still more appa- 

I rent iu relation to the second species of Beauty, 
or that of Character. Wherever, in actual life, wo 
»re conscious in any gryat degree of the influence 
of Beauty, we shall always find tliat it is in the 
general or characteristic expression of the counto- 
oance; that the language by which we describe 
^ to others, or by which we attempt to explain 
It to ourselves, is always by terms significant of 
this expression ; that the expressions which are 
not interesting to us ai'o jRjvcr the foundation 
of Beauty to us, however much they may be to 
others ; that the degree of Beauty we perceive is 
tiiuformly correspondent to the degree of this ex¬ 


pression which we love or approve; and that this 
Beauty is in fact either felt or unfelt, precisely as 
the state of our own minds iiiducoa us either .tp 
sympathize or not with Uic diB])osition of mind 
which the countenance displays. These are truths 
of which, I appreliond, every one who has ever 
attended to the history of his own feelings must 
immediately bo conscious. If it were possible, 
however, to doubt, ^at the Beauty of colour or 
feature in any countenance arises from their 
correspondence and subaervicnco to the general 
character of the expi^ssion, the following hints 
may perhaps bo sufficient to satisfy it. 

1st, When we find fault with any feature or 
colour in a characteristic or expressive; Counte¬ 
nance, what is the reason of our objection, and 
the ifl*inciplc Yi]>on which wc defend it in conver¬ 
sation 1 2dly, When we meet with this want of 
correspondence in any beautiful countenance, do 
we attribute it to the absence of some iiositivcly 
bcauttful form or colour, or to tlie want of har¬ 
mony with the general tone and character of tlie 
couutonaiic(?l 3dly, Arc not the most different 
forms and Colours of the Couiitonance beautiful, 
when they arc felt as the signs of just and in¬ 
teresting expressions ; and is any form or Colour, 
however beautiful in one circuyistance, capable of 
being transferred to otht;rs, without affecting us 
with emotions very difleront from Beauty 4th, 
When wo imagine to ourselves some Countenance 
of unmingled Beauty, does the operation of our 
fancy consist in bringing together single and indi¬ 
vidual colours or features which wc have scon in 
individual cases as beautiful: or docs it consist 
in composing them into one imaginary whole, in 
which every feature and colour unites in the sig¬ 
nification of one lovely or interesting expression, 
and in which wt? see the character wo love, uii- 
niiiigled and uiialloyiMl by the usual discordance of 
vulgar features ^ 5tb, When the Statuary, or tlie 
Fainter, have executed any of those great works 
which command the admiration of ages, is it by 
imitiug together features or colours of individual 
Beauty ? or is it by seizing, as by inspiration, the 
character they wish to re])rcatmt, by throwing oft 
all the incumbrances of vulgar nature, and by 
bringing out the general and ideal ceiTesi>ondcnco 
of every line and every colour to the character he 
portrays, wid tlius leaving upon the mind of the 
' spevtator, that pure und unmingled emotion which 
he is never destined to feel in rt;al life 1 To these 
queries, every one is able to answer ; and 1 flatter 
myself, the answer to them will be sufficient to 
convince any candid mind, that the real Beauty 
of the features of the countenance is ultimately 
determined by their relation to the general expres¬ 
sion’; that many wjiicli are beautiful in one case 
arc aot beautiful in others ; and that their real 
beauty consists in their correspondence to that 
unity of clniraetcr which wc ever expect and de¬ 
mand in this higher species of Beauty. 

.3. The same mode of reasoning may easily bo 
extended to the third species of Beauty, or that 
which arises from temponary or occidental emo¬ 
tion. The great objtxjt of the Fainter (of modern 
times at least), has been to represent the counte¬ 
nance under the dominion of such strong or sudden 
Emotions ; the Bcituty which is genorolly admired 
upon tho stage, is that which is represented in 
scenes of deep interest or effect: and ov«ry one 
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must have perceived, in common life, that in mo¬ 
ments of such a kind, the influence of Beauty has 
been felt in a very different degree from what it is 
m the tranquil scenes of ordinary life. 

Every one, perhaps, has formed to himself some 
general conception of the Beauty of tho Human 
Countenance^ under the influence of Innocence, 
Gaiety, Hope, Joy, Ilapturo,—or under the domi¬ 
nion of Sensibility, Melancl^ly, Griof, or Terror, 
&c. If he attends to the nature of this operation 
of fancy, ho will find that tho principle which 
governs this ideal compo^tion tis that of unity of 
expression ; that he admits into this sketch no 
feature or colour which does not coirespond with 
tho character which interests him ; and that, he is 
at last only satisfied when he has formed tho con¬ 
ception of one uniform and harmoufous whofe. If 
we look to our actual experience^* we shall find, 
the same manner, that tho same obstacles occur 
as in the case of characteristic Beauty which I 
have just mentioned; that few Countenances 
possess this opulence of expression : that some 
unmeaning feature cither checks, or some con- 
tradictoiy feature destroys, the imity of the ex¬ 
pression ; and that, when we wish to feel it in 
reflection, we are under the necessity of thrawiiig 
out the discordant feature, and composing a new 
tuid more harmonious combination. 

Of the many circumstances of common observa¬ 
tion which are evidences of this truth, I limit my¬ 
self to the mention of a very few. 

Whenever the Countenance has any distinguished 
cliaracter, it is seldom susceptible of Beauty, wlieu 
under the dominion of opposite or unanalc^ous 
emotions. In countenances of deep Melancholy, 
laughter is painful. In those of extreme Gaiety, 
melancholy is not less so. Dignified features are 
disgraced by mirth, and mirthful features made 
ridiculous by the assuinption of dignity. Nothing 
is moi'C distressing than for tho manly Counte¬ 
nance to affect tho look of softness or cffcmiinacy ; 
and nothing more absurd than for tlie effeminate 
Countenance to affect the expression of manliness. 
Such observations are in the power of every one ; 
aud I believe it will universally be founds that 
whenever the Countenance possesses any charac¬ 
teristic species of Beauty, no Emotion is ever 
beautiful in it, but such as accords with this pre¬ 
dominant expression. , 

It is on the same account that our experience of* 
the diffenmt dispositions that become the different 
ages of life, govern, in so great a degree, our 
opinion of the Beauty of the Countenance in those 
different ages. Wo expect mirth and joy in In¬ 
fancy ; finnncfls and vigour in Manhood ; gravity 
and serenity in Old Age. Nothing Ls more pt^nfm 
to us than the confusion or alteration of these 
expressions. Gravity in youthful features ; cd* the 
heedless mirth of infancy in the features of ma¬ 
turity ; or the passionate joy of youth in tho fea¬ 
tures of old age, are expressions which we never 
ohaervo without censure or disgust, and which, 
however boautiful in other cases, are in tlicse 
painful and revolting. •It is hence too, voiy obvi¬ 
ously, that there arises a oertain propriety or de¬ 
cency which we expect in men of difterent profes¬ 
sions ; and that the expressions of Countenance 
which we feci as beautiful or* appropriate in one 
character, wo feel as very differtmtin others. The 
fearless and gallant look which wo lovo in tho 


Sailor and the Soldier, we should disapprove in \. 
tho countenance of a Judge, and still more, in that !• 
of a Minister of Religion. The gravity and sober i 
thought which we expect in the looks of these, we 
should again disapprove in tho Courtier or tli(i 
Man of the World. Wo expect a diffi^rent ex- ! 
pression in the Countenance of thegi-cat Merchant ' 
and the little Shopkeeper, in tho Landlord and the ' 
Farmer, in the Teacher of Science and in tlic : 
Disciple. Each of these may bo aj[)propri;ite, i! 
and 30 far beautiful; but we fetd them only as .! 
beautiful in their proper cases, or when they cor- | 
respond to that genftMl diameter of expression 
which we expect in such cases. I forbear teal- :! 
lude to the expressions of tlie female countenance; !i 
to tho peculiar emotions which are beautiful in 
it, which do not extend to the other sox ; to tho | 
degree of emotion which wo expect in it, in com- ' 
parison with that of men ; and to the painful sen- : 
timents we feel, when female features assume the 
expression of man, or those of men jmsume that of 
woman, because they arc within the reach of every j 
pera^u’s observation. 

4. The illustrations which I have offered of the : 
trutii of the general proposition, “ That tho Beauty ;j 
of Colours or features in the HumaivCountenauco, 
is o.~;timated by their harmony or correspondence ij 
with the geiieml explosion, and from no original ji 
or j) 08 itive Beauty in themselves,^* lias been sup- |: 
ported by that reference to common fact and :■ 
common experience, of which every reader can 
judg(!. There is another argument, which arises 
from our cousciousness, in which, perhaps, some > 
of my readers may find a deeper interest. 

If tjicre were any original Beauty in certain : 
colour® or forms of the Human Countenance, or I: 
if the human mind were adaiited to cxporicnco the . 
emotion^of Beauty only from such forms or colon i*s, , 
it would ^hen inevitably follow, as in the case of 
every other sense, that one single and individual ;l 
sentiment of pleasure would he felt upon such ap- • 
pcarances ; that the emotion of Beauty would be j' 
a simple aud unassociated sentiment ; and that 
langtfage every where; would l^^ve conveyed it. i 
with the same unify and accuracy, as it does the 
sentiments of right or wrong, of justice or iu’ i 
justice. ! 

If, on the contrary, our sense of tho Beauty of 
stch forms or colours, is dependent upon their , 
relation to a general expression ; if our seiithneiit jj 
of tlieir Beauty varies with that relation ; aud if ' 
the same forms and colours that are hcautiful in • 
one case arc not beautiful in others, then it ought 
to follow, that our consciousness and our language 
(as expresmve of that consciousness) should vary 
witli the differont circumstances of composition ; ■ 
that instead c)f one peculiar emotion of Beauty, we , 
should experience as many different emotions of I 
Beauty as the qualities of the Human mind can ; 
excite ; that the Countenance of each sex, and of 
every age, should bo susceptible of Beauty wher¬ 
ever the composition of its features, &c. corre¬ 
sponded with the character wo exjK'cted and 
wished ; and that no Countenance should he folb 
or be expressed by us, as beautiful, but when the 
conformation of the various features and colours, 
corresponded with i!he characteristic, or tempO' 
rary character, which wc wished and expected 
under the circumstances in which we perceived 
them. 
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Which of these two theories is the most just 
I or the most correspoiMient to our plain and common 
^ willingly leave to my readers to de¬ 
termine. ___ 

From the Illustrations I have offered in this 
Chapter, with regard to the origin of the Dcauty 
of llm Human Countenance, there are some general 
I Conclusions which seem to follow, which it may 
! not bo unuaeful to the observers of Nature to at- 
tiMul to ; Olid to tlic Artists who are engaged in the 
1 ix'jirescutation of beautiful Nature to remember. 

I 1.—There seem to ho ^hf^ec distinct sources of 
die Beauty or Sublimity of the Counh'iuinccof Man. 

Ist, From Physical Beauty, or the Beauty of 
ccrUiin Colours and Forms, eouaidert'd simply as 
Fonns or Colours. 

2d, From the Beauty of Ex])ression and 
■ Character ; or that habitual h\>rm of Features 
and Colour of Complexion, which from experience 
we consider as sigiiiKcant of those habitual DLspo- 
, wtioHH of the human Mind, which we love, yr ap¬ 
prove, or julniirc. And, 

Jlrd, Fniiu the Beaul y <»f Enudion ; or the Ex- 
j»res.sion of certain local or temporary Afflictions 
of Mind, which we aj»prove, or love, or admire. 

II. —Each of these Species of l.leauty will be 
perfect, when the Composition of the Countenance 
is such as to preserve, pure and imnungled, the 
Exprtissiou which it predominantly conveys ; and 
when no Feature uv Cedour Ls admitted, hut whicii 
is suhsorvient to the Unity of this Expression. 

III. —The last or highest degnjc of Beauty or 
Sublimity of the llumau Countenance, will alone 
Ik; attained when all these Expressions are united ; 
wlien the physical Beauty ctn’rcspoiids* to the 
Cliaracteri.slie ; when the Beauty of temporary 
Emotion hariiioni/.cs with the I^’auty of*Charac¬ 
ter ; and wIk'u all fall upon the heart of*the Spec- 
tjitor as one whole, in which Matter, in all ita most 
exquisite Forms, is only felt as the sign of one 
great or amiable Cluu’actcr of Mind. 

SECTION^ip 

or THE HKAUTV AND .SUnLIMITY OK THE HITMAN FORM. 

TnK same priucijde which loads ns to ascribe 
the Beauty of inanimate Forms to some one on- 
giual and independent configuration of beautiful 
foiTu, has a tendency to misload us with regard 
to the Beauty of the Human Form. In some 
fipi'cies of form wc perceive Beauty ; in others, wc 
perceive none. Of so uniform an effect wo believe 
there must he an equally uniform cause ; and as 
the apparent cause is iu the nature and eircuni- 
Btances of the Material Form, we very naturally 
satisfy the indolence of inquiry, by 8ui>^8ing that 
there must be s&me one appearance or character of 
tiiift Material Form which is originally beautiful; 
and tliat, of consequense, the abseuco of Beauty 
^t'lRcs, in any case, from the absence of this pecu- 
hJir and gifted form. Such is the first and most 
t>Jit.ural theory of mankind. It is that which we 
‘iniversally find among tlie lower ranks of men ; 

which, though it does not satisfy them, per- 
I'Hps, in any in.(BYidual case to which they give 
hmr attention, is yet sufiiciedt to give them somc- 
«ug like a general priiiciplo, which, while it has 
uppcar^ince of truth, has still more the great 
eoiivenieuce of Theory, that of saving them from 


the labour of farther investigation. Of this 
popular and infant theory it is needless for me to 
enter into any investigation. It is always aban¬ 
doned as soon as men are capable of observation ; 
when they arc able to j)erceive, tliat there is iu fact 
no such supposed form of original Beauty ; and 
when they begin to feel, from their own experi¬ 
ence, that the sentiment of Beauty is felt from many 
different and even opposite appearances of Human 
Form. 

From this eiirly hypothesis, the next step has 
uniformly beem to the imagination of some original 
Beauty in certain proportions of the Human Form. 
Tile belief that there is one central and sacred 
foinn which alone is beautiful, must lie abandoned 
as s^n as mgn are cajiable of observation. But 
the natural prejudice to refer the cause of this 
emotion to the nuterial qualities alone which excite 
it, is not so soon abandoned ; and as these are su.s- 
ceptilile of raeasurement and precision, there is an 
obvious motive given, both to the philosoplun* and 
the artist, tp establish a correspondent ]»reeisuui 
iu the system of the oue, and the productions of 
the other. 

The Human Form is composed of different parts. 
Ill the natural or iu the imitated fonn, there are 
some relations or jiroportions <yf these parts, which 
are everywhere felt as bcantiful. It is natural 
therefore to conclude, that the adoption of such 
meiusures or proportions will always secure the 
production of the same oflect; it. seems hence 
naturally to follow, that tlio latent Beauty of form 
arises from these iwculiar pwportioiis ; and tliat 
if fhese proportions were ])rocisely ascertained, 
there would be a certain rule given, by which the 
production of Beauty, in this respect, would in¬ 
fallibly be attained. Artists, actH»rdingly, in every 
age, have taken pains to ascertain the most exact 
mcasununentH of the Human Fonn, and <if all its 
parts. They have imagineil also various standards 
of this measurement; and many disputes have 
arisen, whether the length of the head, of the foot, 
or of the nose, was to be considered as this central 
I and sacred standard. Of such <juestions,iUid such 
I disjnhes, it is not possible to speak with serious¬ 
ness, when they occur iu the present times. But 
it ought at the same time to Iw remomhered, that 
this theory, however imperfect, was yet a ship (and 
indeed a g^*at one) in the progress, both of the art 
I* and of the Science of Taste. It supposed obser¬ 
vation,—it animated attention ; and w'liat is more, 
under Uie name of physical proixirtioii (as I shall 
aiterwards show), it involved the study of higher 
and more genuine proportion. The artist, in at¬ 
tending to the rmie gi-ammar of his language, 
marijcd something of its spirit and capacity : and 
when the progressive expansion of genius left 
behUd it the rules and proportions of the school, 
the philosopher learned also to extend his induction, 
and to perceive tliat there were other principles by 
which his emotions were governed, and which were 
yet remaining for his investigation. 

Of this second theory, therefore, “ That there 
are certain relations or prdjiortions of the different 
parts of the Human Form, which are origuially 
and essentially beautiful, and from the porceiitiou 
of which all our sentiment of Beauty in this respect 
arises*^—it is, I truSt, now unnecessary for me to 
enter into any len^liened refutation. Yet, as 
some opinions of this kind yet linger arooTlg con- 
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noiHBeurH and mon of taste ; and as the anxiety 
for some deftnitc rules of judgment is ever more 
prevalent among such men, than the desire of 
investigating their truth, it may not he unuseful 
to suggest the following very simple considerations, 
which every one of my intelligent readers must 
fully have anticipated. 

1. If there were any definite proportions of the 
parts of the Human Form, tWiich, by the consti¬ 
tution of our nature, were solely and essentially 
beautiful, it must inovitaUy have followed, that 
the beauty of these proportions must have been as 
positively and definitely settled as the relations of 
justice or of geometry. To take an original sense 
for granted, and, at the same time, to suppose, 
that the indications of this sense are varial>b, or 
contradictory, is a solecism in rc;i8oning which no 
man will venture to suppoit. If such a sense is* 
supposed, then the universal oi>inioii of mankind 
ought to be found to agree in some precise and 
definite proportion of the parts of the Human 
Form, if tlie opinions of mankind d^ not, agi*e(; 
in such eertaiu and didinito ju-oportioii, then no 
peculiar sense can be 8U)>posed to exist, by which 
those sentiments are received. 

That not only the seiitinients of mankind do not 
agwic upon this sulf^cet, but that the sentiments of 
the same individual differ, in a most niatt'ria! 
manner, is a truth very susceptible of illustration. 
There is no form, perhaps, in nature, which admits 
of such variety, both in appearance and proportion 
of parts, as the body t)f man ; and which, tliero 
fore, seems so little capable of being reduce^l to 
any definite system of proi)ortioii. The i)ropor- 
tions of the form of the infant aro difterent from 
those of youth ; these again from those of man* 
ho<»d; and these again perhaps ttiU more from 
those of old ago and deciiy. If there were any 
instinctive sense of beauty in form, in this long 
history, there would be one ag(j only in wliicli 
this sense could be gratified. Yet ev(;ry one knows, 
not only that each of tlwise periods is susceptible 
of beautiful form, but what is much more, that the 
actual Beauty in every period consists in th^ j)re- 
servation of the proportions peculiiu’ to that period, 
and that these differ in evt^ry article almost from 
hose that are beautiful in other periods of the life 
of the samo individual. The same observation is 
yet still more obvious with regard to till* difference 
of sex. In every part of the form the proi)ortronB 
which aro beautiful in the two sexes are different; 
and the application of the proportions of the one 
to the form of the other, is everywhere felt as 
painful and disgusting. If, however, there wore 
any original and essential Beauty in some definite* 
prpportion of parts,such effects eould never happen. 
This definite Proportion, in every case, would be 
solely beautiful, and every variation from it ^^ould 
affect us as a deviation or opposition to the genuine 
form of Beauty. 

It may be observed, in the same manner, that 
if the Beauty of form consisted in any original 
proportion, the productions of tlie fine arts would 
everywhere have tcstiiied it; and that in the works 
of the Statuary and the Painter, we should have 
found only this solo and sacred system of propor¬ 
tion. The fact however is, (ap every one knows,) 
that in such productions no such rule is observed; 
that ^ere is no one proportion of parts which 
belongs to the most beautiful productions of those 


arts; that the proportions of the Apollo, for in¬ 
stance, ai^ different from those of the Hercules, 
the AntinouB, the Gladiator, &e. ; and that there 
are not, in the whole catalogue of ancient statues, 
two perhaps, of which the j^roportions are actually 
the same. Against the hypothesis of an instinctive 
Beauty in proportion, no fact can be so decisive ag 
this. If there were any original Beauty in pecu¬ 
liar proportions of tho Human Form, the artists 
of antiquity must have perceived it, when it was 
so easy a matter to ascei-tain it, only by tho labour | 
of meaKurement and calculation ; ami that their 
productions are independent of such diifinite pro¬ 
portions, and that their effect is still produced, j 
amid all this variation of proportion, are irrt'- 
fragablc proofs, not only that the Beauty of tlu'lr 
works is not dependent up<)n such a theory of pro- 
l)ortion, but that it arises from some higher cauftes, | 
and from some more profound attetition to those j 
feelings of human nature in which the sentiment ' 
of Beauty is to be found. | 

2. /f there wf?re any origiiuil Beauty in certain ; 
pix>portions of the Human Form (imlepeiident of , 
all other eonslderatioiis), then it must necessarily j 
follow, that tho same projiortions of that form I 
would in all cases be beautiful, and'that all other | 
proportions would affect us with Beiitimeiits of 
pain or of displwisure. If such a theory were 
maintained, let the philosopher state with accuracy 
the projjortioiis that arc thus instinctively beau- ] 
tiful. Lot him then examine whether this doctrine j 
corresponds with the most obvious facts in nature, j 
The various ages of Man are, in some cases, and ] 
in all cases may be, made beautiful by tho genius j 
of thed*aintor or the Statiuiry. Arc the rules of | 
proportion applicable to all these cases % and <Io 
wo admire the form of tho child, the youth, tlie 
man, an^ the agc#l man, bceaiise tliey retain, amid 
all tlit?ir ^jhanges, the same ju'ojjortions ? Is tlie 
Beauty of the f<;malc fonu demonstrable only 
because it contains the same jiroportions with that 
of Man ; and is everything that deviates from the 
male proportion, a blemish and a deviation from 
Beauty in the femaU* ? These are obvious con¬ 
siderations ; the pursuit of them, however, will 
lead every one that is capable of observation, to 
still more satisfactory conclusions. If it is still 
farther supposed, in ai<l of this infant theory, that 
tncrc arc certain proportions in Sox, and in tho 
various ag<?s of human life, which are originally 
beautiful, it will not easily be supposed or main¬ 
tained, that there ore similar iiistiucts correspon¬ 
dent to the casual occupations of mankind ; and 
that in every age in tho progress of society, an<l in 
every society into which civilised man is formed, 
new or acciden^l instincts must be given, by which 
alone he can perceive the Beauty of the forms around 
him. Yet all this must be supposed before, upon 
these principles, it is possible to account for the 
sentiments wo every day feel, and for the illustra- 
tionrf which the artist every day gives us, with 
regard to the Beauty of proportion. We see every 
day, around us, some forms of our species which 
affeot us with sentiments of Beauty. In our own 
sex, we see the forms of the legislator, the man of 
rank, the general, the man of science, the private 
soldier, the sailor, Bie labourer, the beggar, 

In the other sex, we sec the forms of the niatroib 
the widow, tho young woman, the nurse, the do¬ 
mestic servant, &c. Is it by the principle of 
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portion aloiie^ that in all those cases our sentiment 
of Beauty is determined ? Are the proportious 
the same in all these eases ? Is not in fact our 
snntiiuont of Beauty determined hy the difference 
of these proportions ; and would not the applica> 
tioii of the same j)rinciplea to each, destroy alto¬ 
gether the chai’acteristic Beauty which wo expect 
and look for in such different cases ? It is obviously 
the wiuje in the arts of Imitation. Wo expect 
(Uffertuit jn’oportions of form from the Fainter, in 
I his representation of a warrior and of a shepherd, 
i of a senator and of a j)oasant, of a wrestler and of 

■ 11 boatman, of a savant*, and of a man of cultivated 

■ manners. We expect, in the same manner, from 
the statuary, very * different j)roportions in the 
frumis of Jove and of Apollo, of Hercules and of 
Antinous, of a Grace and of Andromache, of a 
Bacchanal and of Minerva, &c. It is of no con- 
scMjucnce at j>rcsent trhi/ wc expect all this, and 
why the ;:^r(?atest Artists have so faithfully fulfilled 
this exj)ectation. It is only of const'quonce to 
observe, that all this could not happen if there 
w(;re any sole and original Beauty in certain j}ro- 
])ortions alone ; and that, if this had been the case, 
ueitluT could we have formed the? expectation, nor 
could the artist have dared to obey it, hy deviating 
from the sole and established princi])lo of Beauty. 
The farther prosecution of this illustration 1 leave 
very willingly to the reader. 

If the Beauty, then, of the Human Form does 
not arise from any certain proporti(ms which arc 
solely and essentially beautiful, we must look for 
the source of it in those expressions, of which 
(like every other material form) it may be signifi- 
cant to us. * 

'fheri! arc two ])rincipal classes of expression, 
which the liuniaii Form seems to mo to have to 
us, and which I shall consid(^r Bcyiratcly,*afl they 
are the foundation of very different ^duds of 
Beauty, and have not, perhaps, been so accurately 
distinguished as they deserve. 

1—Tlie lirst of those ex]»rossions is that of 
Pi/n ess- for the end for which the form was designed. 
The Iluniaii Body is a inacliMte fitted for many and 
important einls ; t'vcry incmher of it, in the same 
manner, has distinct employments, iuid may bo 
eitlnu* well or ill formed for these ends. The 
knowledge of this fitness in the whole form, or ip 
the various j>arts of it, we learn from our own 
i cxj)ericnee, and from our continual observation of 
oIIh’J'k ; and tl)e aj)pearance of every fomi imme¬ 
diately suggests to us tho ideas either of fitness or 
mditiufls for these ends. That the appearance of 
fitiicys, in this respect, is pleasing and satisfactory 
to UH ; and that the appearance, on tho contniry, 
uny unfitness, either in the gciipral foinn or in 
of its momlxTS, is painful and unsatisfactory 
to UH, arc propositions which need no illustration, 
tmr opinions upon the subject are perhaps very 
^<*ldom ve.ry accurate or iteiontific, and tho standard 
hy which we judge is, in gencml, perhaps,'•bnly 
tho common or average form. But that we have 
J*-!! Some standard of judgment on this subject, and 
tliat Wc actually feel this sentiment, either of fit- 
OttHs or unfitness, in observing the forms of those 
*^found us, tho experience of every day may con- 
( Vince us. • 

R is this expression of Fitness which is, I 
J^P^rehend, the source of the Beauty of what is 
wctly and properly called Proportion in the 


parts of tho Human Form. The considerations 
which lead me to this opinion are the follow¬ 
ing 

Ist, Prom language. The terms of proportion* 
and of fitness are convertible. If wc describe to 
any person the circumstances of a form perfectly 
fitted for the animal ends of men, we give him 
immediately tho idea of its proportion. If we 
describe a form in fny respect unfitted for these 
ends, we give him immediately, in the same man¬ 
ner, the conception ol>disi)roportion. If, on the 
other hand, wc describe a form, or a. part of the 
form, as well or ill-proportioncd, we immediately 
convey the idea either <if tho fitness or unfitness 
of the form, &e. Such circumstances could not 
oecui^ if our sentiments on these subjects arose 
from different causes. 

• 2<1, Our seusibility to the Beauty of proportion is 
limited by our knowledge of this fitness. Chihlren, 
it may always be observed, though sensible to tlic 
Beauty of forms from other causes, arci very late 
of being sensible to the Beauty of proportion, 
obviously because tlu'y have not yet acquired the 
knowledge upon which the sense of this I'elalion 
is founded. Every one may have observed, in 
the same manner, that women are very imperfect 
judges of the beauties of ]>roportion in the male 
figure, an<l that their sentiments of Beauty are 
formed upon very different prineiple.s; because 
tlu^y arc naturally unacquainted, from their own 
experience, with the various ends to which this 
fine machine is so wondtu’fully adaiited ; and w'lnle 
tlK‘j^ remain ignorant of them, tlu'y want that 
sense of fitness njion which the sentiment of pro¬ 
portion is foundt'd. Tho common professions of 
society deuiaiid the exertion of certain members 
of the body, in *i>referenee to the rest, and each 
has tho tendency, therefore, to give ))eGuliar 
strength and ainiilitudc. to those peculiar mem¬ 
bers. Such appoaranees of the liuriian Form are 
YHM’haps unph'asing to the general spectator, 21 s 
deviations from the common forms. But to those 
who consider them in the view of the eiuis wdiicli 
they ^erve, they not only acquire the beauty of pro¬ 
portion, but the form would aj^pcar to them imper¬ 
fect and unsatisfactory without thesti api>oaranees. 
Every one expects a different conformation of 
memhers in the soldier, the sailor, the waterman, 
^tho shephei^ the huntsman, the j)loughman, &c. j 
and* every painter accommodates himself to this 
expectation. If we ask wluit is the cause of this 
difference of our expectation, we shall find it to 
be in our previous Imowledge of the purposes 
which they servo ; that tho conformation which 
i^ suited to the end, has alv/ays to us the Beauty 
of proportion ; and that, when we assign our rea¬ 
son for our approbation, the reason is always that 
of fitmjss for the occupation of the person. When 
we are ignorant of this end, we never fail to feci 
the conformation uupleasing. 

3d, When the opinion of fitness varies, the 
sense of proportion uniformly varies with it. Tho 
most striking illustration of this proposition is in 
the sentiments we feel with regard to the form 
and proportions of the sexes. Nothing is more 
pleasing or satisfactory to us, than the full pro¬ 
portions of the nialq form, when every member of 
the form is significant to us of the vigour and 
energy for which we know it was designod. The 
saino proportions in the female form are both 
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painful and unsatisfactory. Nothing, in the same 
manner, that form can exhibit, is so beautiful as 
the genuine proportions of the female form, yet 
•nothing is bo i>ositivcly painful, and oven shocking, 
aa the appearance of such proportions in the form 
of man. We may trace the influence of the same 
opinion, in our judgments of the proportions which 
arc pleasing to us in the progress of the individual 
form, fn)m infancy to manm>ocL In the age of 
infancy wc look for health, and happiness, and 
vivacity, but not for ene#)ry or strength. I’he 
pleasing proportions of that ago are, therefore, 
those only which are conducive to tlioso ends ; 
and the appearance of premature strength or 
energy, always attects us with a sense of some¬ 
thing unnatural and monstrous. Ill the fofm of 
youth, we look for vivacity, agility, speed, and all 
the incipient marks of musculai* power ; but vve 
do not look for the ti*aces of confirmed strength, 
or habitual exertion. It is in manhood only tliat 
we expect the full evolution of the members of the 
human Form ; and that w'e learn tKose general 
maxims of proportitm, which not only gni<hj our 
opinion of the fonn in that age, but which, in some 
measure, guide also our opinions of the different 
forms of the sam^^ individual in earlier agtis, ns 
I the signs or indications of the promised an<l mature 
j form. In thcise ditterent atoges of human Life, it 
is obvious that the j>roi)ortionB of th(‘ sanui form 
very different, and it is equally obvious; that 
they are pleasing only when they are accommodated 
to the ends which we conceive to belong to these 
different periods. t 

Wo are conscious of the same effect in the 
opinions wc fonn of the Proportions of the Human 
Body, in the various business and occupations of 
life : and the* most different cohhinnations arc 
pleasing to ns when they are significant of tlnur 
fitness to these occupations. Wc expect a ditfcn'iit 
form, and a different conformation of limbs, in a 
running-footman and a waterman, in a wrestler 
and a raeing-gTOom, in a shepherd and a sailor, 
&c. If, with the idle and ineffectual labour of the 
connoisseur, we should measure the proporth>ns of 
the Faun and the Gladiator, the Hercules and the 
Antinous, the Jupiter and the Apollo, we should 
find that not only the proportions of the form, but 
those of evei'y limb, were different; and that the 
pleasure we feel in these proportion^%rises froin< 
their exquisite fitness for the ph3'Bical ends which 
the Artists were consulting, and not from any 
original or definite confonnations, which alone are 
pleasing, independent of any such fitness. Even 
the most unohserving of mankind arc yet conscious 
of the influence of this ojiinion ; and we have onky 
to attend to the common language of conversation 
to perceive, that men, in general, judge qf the 
propriety of every form by its suitableness to the 
profession, or age, or occupation of the jHjrsoJi ; 
and that some sentiment of dissatisfaction is alwa^'s 
expressed, when this fitness or suitableness docs 
not appear in the peculiar form of configuration. 

4th, I would observQ, in the last place, tliat the 
sentiment of pleasure we feel from proportion in 
the Human Form is precisely similar, both in kind 
and degree, to that which we experience from the 
appearance of fitness in other«subject8. The sen¬ 
timent of fitness is a pleasing and satisfactory one, 
hut it 49 not (in itself) a sentiment of much effect 
or enthusiasm. We are pleased, hut not trans¬ 


ported : it satisfies the understanding, but it lias 
little effect upon the imagination. The sentiment 
we experience from the olDservation of proportion 
in this subject, is precisely similar. The just or 
expedient confonnatioii of the human Form, or any 
of its members, to their ends, is undoubtedly u 
j)leasing and satisfactory observation ; but it is 
not one, which (of itself) leads to any deeper 
emotion. We are more displeased with its absence 
than pleased with its occurrence. If wc d(?scribe 
to liny person a form of this kind, wc shall find 
that we give him satisfaction rath(*r than emotion; 
and if wc wish to give liim the im]>reMsion of 
Beaut}', wo shall also find that wo must have* 
recourse; to other principles, and suggest other 
images to his mind, than those of mere fitness or 
proportion. 

If the reader has followed me in the preceding 
slight illustrations, he will be indiun;d to conclude: 

1 St, That there are no original and definite jn-o- 
portions which alone are beautiful, b}'an}'peculiar 
law i#i the Human Forai. 2dly, 'I'hat the Beau tv 
of these pro]»ertions (whenever tlu'y are felt) is 
resolvable into the more general Bt;auty of fitnc'ss. 
And, Jdly, That this exi^ression of fitness, though 
a source of calm and satisfactory pf(;asiire, is yet 
very insufiicit'iit to account for the intimse and 
I>rofound delight wo are conscious of cxiieriencing 
from the appearances of the Human Form. 

Proportion, theiffore, though necessary to the 
Bi'auty or Sublimity of the fonn of man, does not 
constitute it. Every one knows that Forms may 
be perfectly pro])ortioncd,and yet not be beautiful. ^ 
In its pro]>er and restricted sense, it is the just 
relatioh of animal members to tin* ends of an animal | 
Fmme*; and it is a tenn, therefon;, equally apjdi- | 
cable to the forms of animals as U) those of man. ■ 
In so fai as it iirfiiunices our minds, it is a source ' 
rather of‘negative than of j)ositive lleauty ; with¬ 
out it, Beauty cannot exist, but it does not exist in 
it alone ; and to account, therefore, for the offectH 
wc feel from the npjiearances of the iltinian Form, 
we n\ust look for other causes, and higher prin- 
cij>les. , * 

IT,—The second class of expressions which the 
form of man has to us, is that of Character, or | 
of some amiable or interesting quality of mind, j 
'yheii we consider the form only as an animal 
frame, wc determine its Beauty only by its fitness | 
for the ends of animal existence; when we consider j 
it as the Jiabitation of Mind, we perceive it to bo | 
significant, in every member, of the disposition or 
character f>f that mind. 

That such expressions exist; or that the Human 
Form is actually significant to us of mental qualitu^s, 
and as such, is productive of the emotions which ! 
such qualities in themselves produce, is proved | 
beyond dispute by the universal language of man- . 
kind. AVe not only speak of Forms as majestic, • 
or heroic, or gentle, or* benevolent, or gay, j 
spirited, or melancholy, or desjiondent, &.c.; but ■ 
what is much more, they arc the only terms in ' 
which, in infant languages, or among the common 
people, the Human Form is described and distin¬ 
guished. The progress of Art, indeed, gives to 
the Artist and the Qiniioisseur tlie advantage (and 
with it all the abuses) of tt?cbnical tenns ; but in 
every country, the great body of mankind adhere 
to their first impressions, and distinguish the indi¬ 
vidual forms of those around them, by the qualities 
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(,f mind of which they feci them to be Hlgiiificant* 
Without pretending to any accurate enumeration, 
I apprehend the following sources of expression 
jire consistent with every man’s experience. 

1. h'rom the nature of b’omi itself ; in the same 
nuvuner as has formerly been cxi^lained in the case 
of inanimate forms. Thus smooth and polished 
Kurfaecm arc expressive to us of fineness, and some 
kind of animal peifection ; slender and attenuated 
forms, of fineness, gentleness, tenderness, &c.; 

; forms which are dtJScribed by flowing and waving 
outlines, of delicacy, ease, and j)liainlity. Tlie 
opposite Hi»pearaiice8 in the Human Form ; rough 
or unpolished surfaces, square or massy substances, 
sharp or angular outlines, arc naturally expressive 
to us of the contrary (jualities of rudeness, coai'se- 
lU'ss, hai’sluujss, and imperfection. That such 
t ll'ects ore produced upon our minds by the ap- 
I poarancts of the Human Form, may he very often 
ol)‘4erved in the opinions we foi*m of the character 
of Htrangci*s, when we have no better grounds of 
I npiinou ; and that they have always some |.‘ftect, 

' even in the imimossions we receive from the forais 
of those we know best, 1 think every man will at 
least suspect, who attends to his own feelings. 

2. The different forms of ago and of sex (for 1 
must limit myself to the great Lllustmtions which 
iiatuit' aftbrds me) are expressive t(» us, from 
experience, of difl\‘rent cha,ractcrs, and become 
til us significant of those characters. Tlie peculiar 
forum of infancy art', expressive to us of innocence, 
ignorance, feebleness,thoughtlessness, and vivacity. 
'fhoHc of youth are expressive to us of sprightliiiess, 
activity, hope, and ardour. Tho mature form of 
man is expressive of strength, fortitude, thought, 
and t]ll^ ca])acity of exm’tion. The mature female 
form is expressive of delicacy, modesty, humilitj', 
lM'nofie<*ncc, and temlcrncss. Tht; j)cculiar forms 
of old age in both sexes, of tfocay, diminished 
strt'uglli, abated capacity, and apj>roaching disso¬ 
lution, That th(;so different expressions exist in 
these different forms, it were surely unnecessary 
to attempt to illustrate. 

X The form is susceptiltfe of another dlass of 
ex])rcssionH, as an animal forih. Thus, there are 
certain apjKuirances which are significant to us of 
health or disease, of sti'cngth or of weakness, of 
activity or of inactiv ity, of agility or of uuwicldiness, 
of ease or of eonstniint, &c. &.c, Tlie least atten¬ 
tion to our own experience, or to the language of 
oflu‘rs, may ojisily convince us, both how generally 
tiieso expressions oecur in our observation of the 
human Form, and how strongly they affect us with 
correspondent sentiments cither of pleasure or 
I'uiii. 

4. The greatest and the most iTjiportaiit class of 
♦'xjjrcssioiis, however, of wliich the appearances of 
the form of man are significant to us, is that of 
: peculiar cliaracters or dispositions of Mind. Of 
, ic. certainty and universality of this fact, it would 
i he absurd to enter into any fonnal illustifetion. 
acknowledge it ourselves, whenever wo de- 
Jju-ihe any form as majestic, humble, gay, thought- 
lal, despondent, &c. We understand it, whenever 
'v'c» hear the language of others describe them in 
■he s.'iuxc terms ; and we recognise it, whenever, 
in the works of tho painter oV the statuary, wc feel 
ourselves affected by emotions of awe, admiration, 

^^epect, pity, 

or sympathy. 

Whether the knowledge which all men, in some 


degree, have of these expressions, is to be ascribed 
to an original sense, or whether (as is more pro¬ 
bable) it is the result of experienee, is a question 
of no consequence in tho present inquiry. It is 
sufficient for me, if it is allowed, that the forms of 
the Human Hody are descriptive of ehoraeters of 
mind : that one form, for instiince, is expressive 
of dignity, another of humility, another of gaiety, 
another of melanclioly, &c. &c. ; and that such 
forms actually convey to us the belief of tho dis¬ 
positions and charactys of which we have gene¬ 
rally found them significant. If it is allowed that 
they have such expressions, it will not easily be 
denied, that such expressions must have their 
natuml and necessary influence upon our feelings 
and pmotion^ 

I may be permitted however to state, that there 
•arc many reasons, both in our own experience, 
and in our observation of the frame of others, 
wliich may lead us very early to some general 
conclusions of this kind. Every one knows how 
much the fgrm of man is affected and changed by 
the passions whielv happen to influence him ; there 
is no child who does not know the distinction 
between the form of dignity, of arrogance, of 
humility, of supplication, of pity, of melancholy. 
When we come to think of •these varieties, we 
cannot fail to perceive, that every passiou has its 
distinct influence upon the form and proportions 
of the genera! frame ; that all the animating and | 
cheerful pjissions, such as hope, ardour, fortitude, j 
magnanimity, &c., have an elFect in dilating and 
extending the general form ; and that all those 
jiuiSiions, on the contrary, which are dispiriting or 
depressing, have a contrary effect, in contracting 
the limits, and climinishing the proportions, and 
lessening the vflume, of the general form. Were 
observations of this kind carried as far as they | 
deserve, I am persuaded it would be found that I 
every goimino passion has its own piJCuHar ! 
influence upon the form, by its influence upon | 
some peculiar members of it ; that certain pas- j 
sions have certain effects, either in the contraction I 
or dilatation of certain parts of the Human Frame; ! 
and that tiie language of the form might he mado | 
as intelligible by the Painter or the Statuary, as i 
tho language of the voice is made by the composer | 
of genius. It belongs to the artist to pursue 
inquiries c^tliis kind. It is sufficient for me only 
to *observe, that there are certain indications in 
the Human Form of the dispositions which inhabit 
it: tli<at diftei*ent passions produce different con¬ 
formations of tho moiubors and proportions of 
this form: that habitual dispositions arc necessarily 
accompanied by habitual conformations ; and that 
Ti'opi this experience we all become sensible to 
these effects, and do in fact judge and speak of the 
Forfhs of those around us as cxjjressive of these 
cliaractei’s or dispositions. 

That it is from these sources, or from the 
expi*cssion of pleasing or interesting qualitios or 
dispositions of mind, that the Human Form derives 
all its positive Beauty, appears to be evident, from 
the following consideratiofts. 

1. Every form which is felt as expressive of 
amiable or interesting character, is in some degree 
or other beautiful.^ Whenever we speak of a fonn 
as Ijcing heroic, or majestic, or compassionate, or 
tender, or gay, or modest, melancholy, &c., we 
always convey to others, and we mean to’*coMvey 
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the opinion of Beauty. Whenever such a descrip¬ 
tion is made to ourselves, wc are uniformly im¬ 
pressed with the belief of Beauty in that form. 
In the works of the Painter and the Statuary, all 
the forms which rei»resent pleasiii" or interesting 
characters of mind, arc beautiful ; and all those 
which exprtiss painful, or vicious dispositions, are 
of an opposite character. If our sense of the 
Beauty of Fonn ai’ose from piaterial projiortions 
alone, and wore altogether independent of expres¬ 
sion, such a coincidence could not happen. Fonns 
would be beautiful only as they approached to a 
certain material standard ; and whatever were 
the expressions they signified, our sense of their 
Beauty would be detormined, not by this expres¬ 
sion, but by their approach to or deviation from 
this standard. 

2. The most different forms are*l)cautiful when, 
they are expr(‘flsive of interesting characters. 
What can be so different the fonns of infancy, 
of youth, of manhood, of old age 1 Yet all are 
beautiful wh(‘ii they are expressive of the cha¬ 
racter which htdongs to that age. Wh&t .similarity 
is there between the forms of hope and of humility, 
of melancholy and of heroism, of fortitude and of 
compassion, of joy and gratitude ? Yet all of th(*se 
are beautiful, Ilfwv different, in every respect 
almost, are the genuine forms of sex ? and ytit no 
one will pretend that Beauty is limit(?d to one 
alone. If our sense of Beauty in the Human 
Form were the result of inati'rial appearances 
only, such differences of effect would be altogether 
impossible. 

3. The smitiment of Beauty which we feet in 
these cases, is precisely similar to tlufse which wc 
fetd from tlie cdiaracters of mind of which such 
forms are expressive. If the emotion of Beauty 
wore the effect of any law of our nature by which 
certain forms or projiovtions were iminediatidy 
productive of this emotion, the emotion itself 
would he a uniform and homogeneous one, and 
would differ oidy in degree but not in kind. 
Every sound and colour produces one definite 
sensation, and all colours and soiunls of the same 
kind, according to their degrijc, jinxluce tlie Same 
sensation. If there were any peculiar seiisi*, by 
which the emotion of Beauty, with regard to forms, 
were rciceivod, the emotion would in every case 
he similar, and as readily distinguisliaWe from all 
other emotions, as the sense of sound is from t^iat 
of colour, or the sentiment of justice from that of 
expedience. 

In hia experieneo of the Beauty of forms, I 
apprehend, every man is conscious that there is 
no such unifoiTuity of emotion, as any sense of 
material Beauty, independent of all expression^ 
would produce. In his admiration of the fonns 
of heroism, of gaiety, of majesty, of pity, of grief, 
of resignation, is it one uniform and peculiar 
emotion he feels ? or is it, on the contrary, an 
emotion founded upon the peculiar character he 
contemplates, and which corresponds to the emo¬ 
tion ho feels from the same character of mind, 
when he meets with k in real life, or when it is 
represented to him in the page of the historian or 
the novelist 1 It would be a singular anomaly in 
nature, if the same cause should produce in our 
minds gaiety and sadness, adfniration and pity, 
laughter and tears : yet all tliesc different effects 
are produced by the appearauces of the Human 


Form ; and, in all these various and contradictory 
appearances, we at the same time feel the sentiment 
of Beauty. No imaginable theory seems to be 
able to account for these discordant facts, which 
rests upon any original sense of Beauty in Form 
alone ; and no other theory seems to be able to 
include them, but that which attributes the origin 
of Beauty to the Expressions of which the form is 
significant, and which therefore admits of every 
variety of form as beautiful, which is expressive 
of pleasing or interesting character. 

i. In the ])re<H*diiig observations, I have con¬ 
sidered the Human Form only as a simple form, 
the Beauty of which was to be determined either 
by some law of material form, or as significant to 
us of various interesting and affecting characters 
of mind. Fearful as I am of fatiguing my 
readers, I must yet cuti\.*at their patience to 
follow me ill another view of the subject, in 
which 1 ai>prehen(l the same tmtli will nion‘ 
strongly a])poar, and from which, perhaps, somi' 
conclusions may he d<"rived of eonse{j[ueiice, both 
to th^ Artist and the man of iihiiosophic taste. 

The Human Form is not a simple form. It is } 
a complicated frame compo.sed of many yiarts, in | 
which some relation of these parts isj required by 1 
every eye, and from which relation, beauty or ; 
deformity is the actual and experienced result. \ 
If the principle which 1 have stated is just, if the . 
positive Beauty of the Human Form arises, in all . 
various and different eases, from its expression of 
diaractcr of mind, then it ought to follow, that 
the beauty of Com position in this eomjdicated ■ 
form ought (as in all other rases of composition) i 
to aris^ from the preservation of Unity of cha¬ 
racter ;* that no forms or proportions ought to 
be felt as beautiful, hut those which accord with 
this central oxjiression, and that different forms 
and differ^mt proportions ought to be felt as beau¬ 
tiful, wllem.‘v<^^ they are significant of the cha- 
Kictcra we wish and expect. If these arc found 
to bo facts, I apprehend it will not only be suffi- ■ 
cient to show the veal origin of the B<*auty of ; 
form,<but to establish some more <lefinite concej)- | 
tions, with regard to the nature of the Beauty we j 
experience in tliesi; relations of the jiarts of the 1 
llimiaii Form. | 

That the Beauty of composition in the form 
of man is dtitormined by this unity of character 
or expression, or in other wonls, that the prin¬ 
ciple by which wc ju<lg(5 of the Beauty of any 
nicmhcv or members of the fonn, is that of their 
correspondence to the general expression, is a 
proposition which seems very consistent with com¬ 
mon experience. Every form which we remark 
for Beauty, has always some speidfic chanicter 
which is the foitndation of our admiration. It is 
either manly, or gallant, or majestic, or dignified, 
&c. ; or feminine, or gentle, or modest, or deli¬ 
cate, &,c. ; as such we, feel, and os such we 
desci^be it. It seldom happens, however, iu 
actual life, that any form of this kind apyamrs to 
us in which we are not conscious of some defect, 
of some limb or member being unsuitable to the 
rest, and affecting us with some sense of pain or 
dissatisfaction. If we ask ourselves what is the 
reason of our disapprobation, or if we attend to 
the language of others, we shall find, 1 think, 
that it is always resolvable into the want of cor¬ 
respondent exyiression, and that the imaginary 
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attempte we make to rectify it, coiiBist in new- 
modelling the faulty members, so as to accord 
with this expression. It is painful to us, thus, 
t(i see a form of general delicacy with any strong 
or muscular limb, to sec a bust of manliness or 
strength, with limbs cither short or attenuated, or 
linibs of great strength and vigour, with a thin 
and hectic form of body, &c. In the general 
form of woman, it is in the same manner painful 
to observe; any limb of masculine size or strength ; 
and HO dolitnito is even the rudest feeling upon 
tins subject, that the foimi of a foot, or of a 
finger, can detract from the most perfect Beauty. 
When we have the misfortune to witness any de¬ 
fect of this kind, wo wisli, and perhaps wo ex¬ 
press our wisluis, to remedy it; and what is the 
ol)j(;ct of our wishesis it not to reduce the too 
)K)\verful, or to incix;ase the too attenuated limb 
to the general character of the form, to maintain 
througliout it that unity of expression which is 
necessary to our complete emotion, and if cither 
in i<lea or in imitation we can succeed in those 
wislM*s, do we not feel ourselves, and teach*othci*s 
to teel, the full eflect of that heautiful form which 
nature or nccitleiit has left imperfect ? Ts it not 
consistent 41 the same manner with general ex¬ 
perience, that in descrihijig a heautiful form to 
those who have not seen it, we always begin by 
slating the character which it signifies, and if wc 
end by asserting that all the various members of 
the fomi coiTcspoiid in maintaining this charac¬ 
teristic expression, do we not succeed in con¬ 
vincing th<;m that tin; form is beautiful, and that 
its eoni]K>sitiou is as i»erfect as its expression 1 
The standard J b<dieve by which w.y chiefly 
estimate the general characti'r of the fonn, is that 
of the expressioii of the Countcnianco. We very 
seldom, I apprehend, pretend to jmlge of the 
Beaufy of the fonn of any person, wl^pse counte¬ 
nance w(; have not yet seen. Of a mutilated 
statue of which the head was lost, wo might speak 
s<>curely of the prf>prit‘ty of its mere physical i)ro- 
portions, but I thiijk we should not speak with 
c<jual security of the Boai^ty of the compoBitioii of 
its membtuTs. In studying any of the gi’cater 
fiinns of statuary or painting, I conceive, in the 
Hanio nuiniier, that we shall fet*! in ourselves, and 
that we may observe in others, that our eye is per¬ 
petually moving from the counteiiaiu;<; to %hc 
form; that until wc ftwd distinctly the clmractel* 
which the Couiitcnaneo expresses, wo are at a loss 
to conceive the meaning of the composition ; and 
that when we do feel it, we then immediately con- 
e<‘ivc that we ai-c in poHfl<*ssion of the key by which 
the form and the pmportion of every member is 
to be e«timat(;d. The moment, cither in the 
observation of nature or of tlio*arts of imitation, 
tiiat we feel the Countenance to he expressive of 
character, we instantly expect and look for a 
^nity ill the composition of every member of the 
form. The most insignificant portions •of the 
frame seem then to arise into meaning and conse- 
^luenwi; we demand that all of these should con¬ 
tribute, hy the nature of their character, to the 
general character of the Countenance; and if any 
tlicm are defective, we lament either over the 
^oidonts of nature, or tho incapacity of the artist, 
Were we to state to any person, that a statue had 
L ft which the assiduity of tochnical 

fito had ascertained,that evei*y limb was fashioned 


according to the most approved rule, and tho 
whole composed of the most perfect individual 
members, the impression I think we should leave 
upon him would be, that it was a work of cousum- 
mato art, and tliat the labour of the artist was 
deserving of much reward. Were we, on the 
other hand, to state to him that this statue had 
some great or interesting character, that the 
Countenance exprcfsed some heroic or some ami¬ 
able passion, and that ev(?i-y limb and every hue 
of the form was in full corresiiondcneo with this 
expression, 1 apprcliAid wc should give him the 
conviction, that the statue was a iimstcrpicce of 
genius, and that no language of enthusiasm was 
supi^rior to its deserts. 

In prosecuting this inquiry (and I attempt 
notning buf to lead the minds of my readers to 
the prosecution of the subject for themselves), I 
trust they will 'find that the second ]iroposition, or, 
" that no forms or proportions art; actually fi;lt as 
beautiful, which do not accord with the eliaracter- 
istic expression of the general form,” to bt; etpially 
consistent •witli oxpericiiee. It is undoubtedly 
natural at first, to imagine that a beautiful form is 
that wliicli consists of beautiful parts, and that, 
therefore, nothing more is necessary than to unite 
the most beautiful parts together. Such is the first 
rudti idea of the mind of taste; and such also, 
perhaps, tho first attcmi>t of the young artist. A 
very little exi>erience is sufficient* to overturn this 
infant theory. If, teaches, both in nature and in 
the iniitatkin of it, that the more assemblage of 
beautiful parts, is not sufficient to eoiwtitutc 
Beauty; that some other principle is wanting ; 
and that no fonns or projiortions are in them¬ 
selves essentially beautiful, but as they accord with 
the character^of the whole fonn, and unite with 
its jiceuliar expn;asion. 

There is no man, however ignorant of the lan¬ 
guage of Taste, who would not feel shocked at 
seeing the delicate aim of a woman joined to the 
body of a warrior, or the athletic limbs of the 
warrior united witli the form of youthful gaiety, or 
the muscular bust of labour with the light and 
elastic limbs of joy and activity; each of tIu;so 
parts, however, are beautiful in i)eculiar circum¬ 
stances : and why arc they here disaiijiroved of,— 
but because they do not agree with the character 
of the form, and contradict the cxpre,s 8 iou we were 
prepared Ho indulge. Nothing that the genius of 
man has ever produced is perhaps so beautiful as 
the limbs of the Belvidcre Apollo, and the forms 
which reign in the head and neck and bust of the 
Medicean Venus. Yet lot us, even in fancy, apply 
these exquisite forms to any other statue; lot us 
gi\c to tile form of Jove or Hercules the limbs of 
the Apollo, and to those of Juno or of Minerva the 
head and bust of the Venus, and wo should feel 
the assemblage not only painful, but ludicrous. 
If we were asked, or if we were to ask ourselves, 
for tile reason of this displeasure, we should im¬ 
mediately say that it was because these forms 
wei*c discordant with the general character; and 
that they affected us precisely in the same manner 
as wc are affected in real life, when we see ago 
or dignity counterfeit the manners of youth, or 
matron gravity assume the affectation of youthful 
boshfulncss. These indeed are extreme coses: 
but they are important in showing the principle 
from winch our most common judgments are 
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fonneci; and whoever will prosecute the inqui^ 
hy his own observation, will j)crceive that even in 
his most familiar intercourae with others, it is this 
demand which chiefly detennines them: that in 
every form which we feel as characteristic, wo 
look for unity in the expression of its parts : and 
that our criticisms upon the forms of those around 
ns are pcnnancntly occasioned by the want of this 
corrcspondeuco, and the contradiction wo feel 
between the expression of the limbs and that of 
the general form. It is uijnecessary for me to 
say, that such feelings and such criticism never 
could take place, if there were any essential Beauty 
in such forms, independent of all expression. 

These observations (slight as they are) lead so 
necessarily to establish the truth of the Uiird pro¬ 
position, “ that differ<mt forms and different pro¬ 
portions of foinn an^ felt as beautiful, when they 
correspond with the character of the general 
form,” that 1 can scarcely presume to fatigue my 
readers 'with any illustration. If no forms or 
parts are beautiful but those which accord with 
the gencnil exjiressiou, it must follow that difler- 
ent forms of these parts may be beautiful. How 
fully this is the case, we have the testimony of ex¬ 
perience. Nothing is more different than Ixith 
the fonns and proportions of the same mmnbei's, 
in infancy, in youth, in manhood, and in age; yet 
in all of these* we discover Beauty, when tliey are 
expressive of the character w’hieh is amiable or 
respectable or interesting, in these different periods 
of human life. I forbear to sja^ak of the difference 
of sexual forms, and of the.jirinciple which so ob¬ 
viously d<;termines the difference of our admiration. 
I icjive my readers to attend to the illustrations 
which painting, and which, above all, statuary can 
afford them, where they will find the great 
masters of this ai’t have governed themsedveH by 
princi)>les very different frera those who, in later 
ages, have satisfied themselves with the humble 
glory of being their admirers and expositors: that 
the deej> effect which they liave produced is by 
the magical harmony of their composition : that 
in this study tlu^y have made use of the most 
different forms, and proportions of form, in eVbry 
member of the human body: that there arc not 
perhaps two examples existing, in which these 
proportions arc to be found the same; and that 
even in the representation of the same ideal being, 
these projiortions are found to vary, whenever the 
expression, by which it was distinguished, varied 
either in kind or degrei^ I shall only observo 
that the piinciplc from which they executed tludr 
unrivalled works, is the same which the lowest of 
us experience in daily life. We arc all acquainted 
with the influences of passion or emotion upon 
the general form, and upon its different members; 
and we every day judge of the existence of stcli 
emotions or passions by such apjKjarances of the 
form. Even in the same individual wo have seen 
perhaps all these changes take place ; the muscu¬ 
lar limbs of health and the shrunk limbs of disease, 
the ohwatiMl chest of hope or ardour, and the bent 
form of despondence or ‘grief, the firm and com¬ 
pressed form of fortitude, or the lengthened and 
clastic spring of gaiety or joy, &e. We have felt 
the influence of these expressions of mind, there¬ 
fore, even in the same individuaf: under different 
forms and proportions of form, we have recognised, 
by thiif ^perience, the principle which has given 


to the statuary his power over the feelings of man¬ 
kind ; and whenever we look back upon our expe¬ 
rience, we shall find that the forms wliich wo thus 
felt as most beautiful in the same individual, were 
permanently those which were expressive of the 
most amiable or the most interesting dispositions 
of mind. They who have sufliciently felt the 
power of theatrical representation, who have at¬ 
tended not only to the voice and the countenance, 
blit to the variety of form, or proportions of form, 
which Mr. Garrick and Mrs. Siddons assumed, 
according to the passions they represented, will 
feel better than by any cold illustration, that 
different fornis are capable of Beauty, and that 
all are beautiful which exjiress noble passions and 
interesting emotions. 


From the illustnvtions, which I have limited 
myself to suggest only, but not to pursue, I flatter 
myself iny readers will perceive, that the form of 
man is,actually significant to us of two distinct and 
important ex]>ressions. Ist, As a pliysical form, 
in which the form itself, and every member of it, 
is expressive cither of fitness or unfitness for its 
physical ends. 2dly, As a form expressive of 
Miinl, in which every passion or emotion has its 
distinct signs, in the ai>peArance of the form 
itself, and in the appearance of its different 
membem. 

The term Proportion has unfortunately been 
promiscuously applied to both expressions; and in 
th(' ambiguity of the term both the artist and the 
philosopher have been often misled, in their re¬ 
search ii».to the origin of this Beauty. 

I am dot presumiitnous enough to attempt to 
introduce any new language into a science where 
technical VTmsarqso rigidly cherished; hut I may 
presume to^ suggest to my younger readers a very 
simple rule, by which they may know to what 
cause they are, in such eases, to ascribe the emo¬ 
tions they feel, 

A H uman Form has all the beauty of strict pro¬ 
portion* when nothlijgi hurts us in its form, and 
when no improjiriety ai>peara in ajiy of its members 
for the jihysical ends for which the foion, cither 
in nature or art, is designed. 

^ Human Fonn, on the contrary, has only the 
Jleauty of char artery wlien some amiable or in¬ 
teresting di8i>osition of mind is expressed by it, 
and when wo perceive a positive relation between 
the expression of every diflbreiit member, and the 
expression of the general character. 

Sr>me attention to this distinction may perhaps 
be of use both to the man of genuine taste, and to 
the artist.—It niay relieve the first frem the 
trammols of technical language, and raise him 
to higher speculations than the usual schools of 
art permit or employ ; and it may teach tlic latter 
that his ambition is only t(f be gratified when he 
can c:/cite the sympathies of mankind, and make 
the Human Form expressive of all that the 
Human Mind can either exert or feel. 


I finish this long scdlion, by stating the general 
conclusions, with regard to the Biiauty that w 
peculiar to the form of man, which seem to fol¬ 
low from the considerations I have suggested. 
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I. —That the Beauty or Sublimity of the Human 
Form, does not arise from any original andessen- 
tial Beauty in this form, or in its composition. 

II. —That there is a negative species of Beauty 
necessary to every beautiful form, but not consti¬ 
tuting it, which arises from the expression of 
physical fitness or propriety. 

j —That the real and positive Beauty of the 
f(;nii arises from its expression of some amiable or 
interesting character of Mind, and that the degree 
of this Beauty is proportionate to the dc?grec in 
which this character is intoresthig or affecting to 
us. And, 

IV_That tho Beauty of composition in the 

Human Fonn arises (as in all other cases) from 
the unity of Expression ; and that the Jaw by 
which wc determine the Beauty of the several 
inembei’s of this foim, is that of their eorrespond- | 
dice to the j)cculiar nature of the Chtu'aeteriBtic ' 
xpression. 


fiixrrioN IV. 

OF THK HUPI.IMITV AMD nEAlITY OP ATTITUDB AND fiKSTURJfi. 

Besidk tli« general Beauty of form which I have 
considered, there are vaidous tMiiotious of Beauty 
felt from j>eciiliar I^ositions, (»r Motions of the 
Human Body. The first of these' constitutes the 
Beauty of Atiitudey the second the Beauty of 
Crxirire, 

The proper Expression of form is that of the 
permanent character or disposition of mind. The 
expressions, on the contrary, of attitude and of 
gesture, are those of temporary or oecusi<^al pas¬ 
sion or affection. They luivc, therefore, «the same 
relation to the expression of the general form, that 
Uh5 variable colours ami fcatu^^es of tl\p Counte¬ 
nance have to the expression of t^c general 
Countenance. 

1 have only farther to pnimise, that Proportion, 
or that proper conformation of parls which is 
iKiCessary for the purposes of the nuiinal frame, 
is as essential to tho Beauty of attitude and gesture, 
as it is to that of fotm in gAieral. No form can 
he beautiful which is disproportionod ; but every 
form that is proportioned is not beautiful. In tin? 
same manner, no attitude or gesture can projierly 
he beautiful in a form which is disprojiortionec^ or 
deformed ; but every attitude or gesture in a well* 
proportioned form is not felt as beautiful. For 
this Beauty, therefore, we must search for otlier 
causes. 

Whatever may be tho result of our investi¬ 
gation, it is to be observed, in tho first place, 
that in this case, as in the foregoing case of fonn, 
tiiere are two very distinct expressions, which any 
attitude or gesture may signify to us. 

1. The first is that of Ease or constraint, of 
physical pleasure or physical pain. Our knowledge 
of this expression is derived from all tho sources 
of our knowledge, from our own experience, from 
our sympathy with others, and from their language 
*uid analogous experience. There is no child, 
perhaps, who does not immediately perceive, from 
the attitudes or gestures of others, whether they 
are easy or constrained; b.ud who does not feel 
pain when he witnesses any gesture or attitude 
wliieh seems to him forced or extreme. Tho same 
principle guides us in a still greater degree in 


maturity.—And in the fine arts, in those repre¬ 
sentations of Human Form or Action, where 
something greater and more perfect than ordi- 
*iiary nature is attempted to bo produced, we still 
feel that case is necessary to the Beauty either of 
attitude or gesture; and that wc are incapable of 
entering into the full expression of tho form, if 
anything harsh or constrained appears in its com¬ 
position. Of the ti^tli of this proposition, I shall 
enter into no fai’ther explanation. I have only to 
add, that while it is an expression necessary to 
tho Beauty cither of Attitude or gesture, it does 
not constitute this Beauty. Many attitudes and 
gestures may be easy and unconstrained, but they 
are not therefore beautiful. In every mechanical 
profession case is acquired by the labourers or 
artists; but*tlic attitudes orgestiu'oswhich such 
.profeesions cxBihit arc not therefore beautiful. In 
the common business of life we evorywhero see 
ease in the performance of it, but we do not every¬ 
where sec Beauty in gesture or attitude. 

The expression, therefore, of Ease or facility is 
necessary fo the Beauty of attitude or gesture, 
in the same manner as that of proportion is to 
the Beauty of form. It is the negative Beauty 
of gesture and attitude, because without it this 
Beauty cannot exist, but as it does not of itself 
constitute it, wc must look to other Causes for the 
origin of their positive Beauty. 

2. The second great expression of which atti¬ 
tude and gesture in tho Human Fgrm are signifi¬ 
cant to us, is that of Passion or Emotion, or of 
some pleasing or intiTesting quality of an iiitel- 
le(9tual or moral Mind. That such expressions of 
mind do exist; that in our earliest years we inter¬ 
pret the sentiments of the minds of others from 
the external p^)))earaiiccs of their gesture or atti¬ 
tude ; that whether an original or acquired lan¬ 
guage, it is yet a language which all men under¬ 
stand; that in the defect of artificial language, 
it is the universal language to which all mini in¬ 
stinctively have rccouree, and which all men as 
instinctively comprehend : that the attitudes, in 
short, of majesty, fortitude, hope, love, pity, dc- 
syxfiideiice, &c. ; and that the gestures of gaiety, 
mirth, rapture, anger, revenge, melancholy, de¬ 
spair, &c., ai’o intelligible to mankind without any 
previous instruction, and that when they are un¬ 
derstood, tlu^y convey the jieculiar emotions which 
the affections of mind they signify are fitted to 
convey, are propositions so plain and so uni¬ 
versally acknowledged, that T cannot detain my 
roadin’s by any formal illustration of them. 

The object which I have in view, is to solicit 
them to olmorvo, that all the positive Beauty or 
Sujilimity which they experience in such attitudes 
or gestures, is finally to be ascribed to tho Cha- 
nwitt'rs or dispositions of mind of wliich they are 
significant. 

I_If there were any gestures or attitudes of 

the Human Form w'hich were necessarily and 
originally beautiful, it would follow that such ges¬ 
tures or attitudes of Beauty might be found under 
every variety of expression. If, on the contrary, 
tho Beauty of these conforraations arises from the 
expressions of mind W’hich they signify, then it 
ought to follow that no gestures or attitudes should 
be beautiful that ‘are not expressive of interesting 
or amiable affections. 

For the determination of this qucBtion4he moat 
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i^oraut man has all the knowledge that is neces¬ 
sary. Every man can distinguish between the 
attitudes or gestures of amiable or umimiable dis¬ 
positions : between the attitudes or gestures of 
gaiety, gentleness, pity, humility, &c., alid those 
of fear, rage, envy, pride, cruelty, &c. Of all 
these various attitudes and gestures the Human 
Form is susceptible. The only question is, which 
of these classes of expression is beautiful ? and 
what the answer to that ques&n is to be, I leave 
most willingly to my readers to determine. 

If this is the case in reahlife, it is naturally the 
same in the ro))resentation of it. The genius of 
painting and statuary has imagined and repre¬ 
sented all the classes of exi»ression of which the 
Human Form is capable. Which of these is it 
that we feel and that w(5 speak of bcautfrul ? 
What are the geaturtjs or attitudes on which our 
imagination loves to dwell, and which seem to us 
to give a higher iiitclligemte and meaning to tin? 
rude language of common nature ? Is it not ujion 
those which are expressive to us of great, or he¬ 
roic, or amiable dispositions alojie ; anti do we not 
wish to forget those, on the othei-haucl, which con¬ 
vey to us the idea of dark or malignant, or selfish 
affectionsWe yield, perhaps, to the powers of 
the Artist: we acknowledge the use of such forms 
and such expressions for ihc general effect of con¬ 
trast in tho composition, but we never mistake be¬ 
tween the original and the artificial Beauty ; and 
we only lament (as we do in real life) that the 
forms of vice should be necessary to give effect 
to the charuetcr and the cxj>n?ssioii of virtue. 
The artist may sj)eak (in the language of art) of 
the Beauty of such attitudes or gestures, in the 
same manner as the lover of dmmatie art may 
B))cak of tho Beauty of tho reprt'sentation of 
Jiichard or fago. But these aro^'ohviously con- 
veiitiomil tcimis ; terms which exi)resB not the 
Beauty of the cliai’acter represented, hut (jf the 
justness of tho representation, and of whitdi every 
one has in his power to judge wlicii he separates 
the character from the composition, and considers 
whether tho attitu<le or gestures which express 
such characters are beautiful in themselve»y or 
only beautiful in n^forence to the end of the com¬ 
position. 

If anything more were necessary to be said 
upon a principle so obvious, I would entreat iny 
readers to make a simple though an imstginary ox- 
2 )eriment: to assume to themselves in the first 
place, the most perfect form they have known, 
whether of male or female Besiuty, and then to 
throw tliifl same exquisite form into the situations 
1 shall suggtist, and which their own experience 
of the influence of mind npon the material frame < 
will sufliciently justify. 

Let them, in the fii'st place, suppose this 
under the influence of some mry uninteresting or 
vulgar emotion^ such us over occurs, and must 
ever occur in the common business of life, even 
to the greatest and the best of mankind. In such 
circumstances, are any attitudes or gestures felt 
as beautiful 1 The most^erfect form of man may 
be doomed to low and degrading labour: may 
follow tile plough, or toil at the oar, or labour at 
the anvil, or be attenuated at the shuttle. The 
most interesting fonn of woman may in the same 
manner bo employed in tho various debasing 
offices of common servitude, or in the low higgling 


of the market, or in the angi-y contests of narrow 
economy, &c. In such situations is the attitude 
or gesture of any form (however naturally beau¬ 
tiful in itself) ever remarked as beautiful ? and 
do we not wish for some higher or more interest- 
iug expression before wo expect to find it % ‘‘ No 
man,” says the French proverb, “is a hero to 
his valet de chambro.” The truth of the proverb 
may be extended much farther, and there is no 
man capable of observation, who must not have 
been often struck with the contradictory emotions 
he has felt from the apiJearanees of tho same form, 
and the complete ahsenee of Beauty in the atti¬ 
tudes and gestures of tho same person, in whom, 
at other times, and when uutler the dominion of 
any interesting emotion, he felt all the influmice 
of gesture or of attitude. 

Let tho Experimentiilist suppose, in the second 
place, the assumed form under the dominion of 
any uiMviiahlc or vicious emotion. Let him ima- 
giiKi it under the influence of rage, or envy, or 
crutdty, or revenge, or remorse, &e., and then ask 
himsoff whtitluir, in such circumstances, the ges¬ 
tures or tho attitudes of the form art? beautiful. 
Such <jx])t;riinents it may have been the misfor¬ 
tune of some to verify ; such attitiidq^s or gesture, 
all, in some degree, may luive seen, in th<3 repre- 
sentatioUH of the ]>ainter or the sculjdor ; and 
whatever may be the illusion of art, or the arti¬ 
ficial Beauty which arises from the ]>ower8 of in¬ 
vention or composition, there is no one who will 
not acknowledge that, in themselves at least, such 
gestun^s or attitudes are not beautiful, and that 
if they occurred in real life they would be felt 
either os ])ninful or rtivolting. 

Let ifie observer then, in the last place, suppose 
his assumed form under the dominion only of 
amiable or of interesting emotions; lot him animate 
it with hoye, or lo^e, or joy, or bJiiderne.ss, or me¬ 
lancholy, or dignity, or i)atriotiam, or benevolence*, 
or devotion; and let him then ask himsedf what Is 
the eJiaracter of the attitudes or gostunis which tho 
instincts of his imagination BUpi>ly; he will find (if 1 
do not much deceive myself), that all the attitudes or 
gesture's which then rise before him are hcautiful; 
that every conformation of the human frame which 
is expnissive of such dispositions is plejising and 
delightful to him : and what is morci, that the 
eiitotion they produce in him is precisely the same 
iwith that which he feels from the expression of 
the same dispositions by the artificial communica¬ 
tion of language. I have used tho simplest illus- 
trati(m that occurs to me ; but if my readers arc 
constnous of its justice, it will be sufficient to show 
them that the Beauty of attitude or gesture arises, 
not from any original and independent Beauty in 
certain conformrftions of tho members of the hu¬ 
man form, but from the expression they convey 
of the dispositions or passions by which it is ani¬ 
mated. , 

2. addition to this very obvious considera¬ 
tion, I must observe, that if tho Beauty of attitude 
or gesture is predetermined by any law of our 
constitution, it cannot obviously exist in diffcrcjit 
and contrary appearances or conformations. If? 
for instance, tho full display of all tlie muscular 
force or vigour of tlia form affords tlie central 
Beauty of the attitudes or gestures of that fonn, 
then no attitude or gesture which hides, which 
diminishes, or which contracts this display, can 
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possibly bo beautiful. If the absolute Beauty of 
the form depends, according to another theory, 
upon the preservation of certain lines or proper- 
I tioiis, or sinuosities, &c., then it is equally obvious 
that no form can possibly be beautiful which does 
not possess these positive lines or curvatures, &c. 
Whatever may bo the hypothesis we assume with 
regard to the material origin of this Beauty, 
nothing can be more obvious, than that the truth 
of the hypothesis must finally rest upon the uni- 
i formity of our sentiments uj)ou tliis subject; and 
i that no hypothesis can be deserving of regard, 
i if it is found that oiiposite and different apptJur- 
I ftiices aro yet productive of the same sentiment of 
! Beauty. 

I The facts, which arc within the reach of every 
porsonV observation, seem to me to eoncludc 
I decisively against every hypothesis of this kind ; „| 
and to show that the most dissimilar and opposite 
attitudes and gestures are actually felt as beautiful, 
whenever they arc expressive of emotions or dis¬ 
positions of mind, in which we sympathise and arc 
interested. 1 limit myself to the suggestihn of a 
v»*ry few examples. 

In the attitudes of majesty, or dignity, or 
In'roism, 05 virtuous pride, &e. the form is ele¬ 
vated, the head is raised, the chest expanded, tlicj 
limbs firmly and vigorously pronounced, &c. In 
the attitudes, on th (5 contrary, of the saino form, 
under the impression of humility, pity, adoration, 
penitence, melancholy, &c., the reverse of all these 
<!<)nfigiirations takes place. The head droops, the 
form bends, the ch(«t contracts, the limbs yield, 
and the whole frame asamucK not only a different, 
but an oi)posite app(?arance. All of these jittitudoa, 
how(!ver, are beautiful in nature, as well as in the 
repifstmtations of art. Could this happen if there 
wer<5 any (certain eonfomiatioijs which ^alonc were 
beautiful ? or can thi‘y bo explaine<j' upon any 
other principle than that of their being beautiful 
only, as the signs of the characters and dispositions 
of mind ? 

I’licro is gi'out Beauty in the same manner in 
the gestures of all the g^ and exhilarating ])as~ 
aions, in the frolic of inlaiiby, the elastic step of 
joy, the exj>anded arms of hope, the clasped hands 
of thankfulness, in the reclining head, and heaving 
bosom, which exjiress the long-drawn sigh of rap¬ 
ture, &c. These, however, are all different^ up- 
l)earan<^es, and not reconcilable certainly to tlie 
hypothesis of any original or independent con¬ 
formation, in which the beautiful only consists. 
But if those different aj>]>earances are irreconcilc- 
uble with such hypotheses, what shall we say to 
die still more beautiful gestuies whidi even the 
same form exhibits under the dominion of other* 
emotions ? and when the confo 1 ^matioIl 8 presented 
are not only different but opposite ;—to the slow 
and heavy step of grief, tho drooping form of 
nielaiicboly, the bent posture of sujiplication, tho 
reposing limbs of infant slumber, or tho pri^tration 
of the whole form in ardent devotion, &c.1 If wc 
look for the origin of the Beauty of these appear¬ 
ances in tlie qualities of the material form alone, 
we shall find it difficult to account for the produc- 
hon of the same effect from causes so different 
and even contradictory : but if we look for it in 
the expressions of which such appearances are 
Significant^ we shall receive a very simple solution 
when we consider that all tliese various signs are 


cx]>ressive of passions which are pleasing or inte¬ 
resting to us, and when w^e remember that the 
nature of the emotion we receive from these signs 
is precisely the same in every case, with that which 
wc rcceivtj from our sympathy with the passions or 
emotions of wliich they arc significant. 

X In the sliglit iliustrations which 1 have now 
offered, 1 have for u moment taken it for granted, 
that our Boniimenf of the Beauty of attitude or 
gesture is unifonii ; and that (wliutevor may bo 
the origin of Beautv in this respect) the same 
gesture or attitude Kvliich is t)!ice beautiful, is 
always beautiful. It is an admission, however, 
very inconsistent wjth experience; and I have 
therefore to solicit my readers to ohsc^rve further, 
that not only the most different and opposite 
gei^bures or'attitudes of the human form are felt 
as beautiful, but that even the same attitude or 
gesture is felt somctiincsasbeautiful and sometimes 
as tho reverse : and that this differeiicti of our 
opinion is always to be refen'od to our BonH<> of the 
propriety or iinjiropriety of the emotion which it 
expressea^to us. 

Every one is sonsihle of the Boaijty of tin? atti¬ 
tudes or gestures of infancy, of tlu^ careless play 
of limbs, and the elastic vigour of motion, wliich 
distinguish that hajipy ag<‘., The same attitudes 
or gestures in manhood or in age would be either 
indecorous or ]>ainful, and would express to us 
nothing but imbecility or insanity. The helpless 
attitudes, the slow and feeble gestures of old age, 
are beautiful in an extreme dcgi*cc,aiid can never 
be imitated by tho artist, without producing a 
deep and interesting emotion. The same attitudes 
or gestures in youth or in manhood would be 
positively painful, as expressing to us nothing but 
the most abject terror or servility. There are a 
thousand ge[S;ures and attitudes which bidoiig to 
the female sex, which arise from their peculiar 
character, and constitution, and habits, and which, 
as expressive of female character, are, and ever 
must be, beautiful. Give the male figure any of 
tli^e cliaracteristic attitudes or gestures, and you 
wTO Boon find that the only effect is that of positive 
disgust and abhorrence. The assumption of the 
most beautiful or of tho most sublime gestures of 
the male form, by the female sex, is ever produc¬ 
tive of similar pain and dissatisfaction. 

There is, in the same maimer, a certain con- 
'iistency,' that we expect in common life, between 
the attitude or gesture of any iiersou and the 
nature of the chametor we attribute to Jnm ; and 
we never observe any violation of this consistency 
witliout pain. 

Tho same attitude of gaiety which we feel as 
beautiful in the young, we should foci as disgrace¬ 
ful ill the mature. The same gesture of joy which 
should approve in the thoughtful and tho old, 
wc sliould consider us tame and unfeeling in the 
young. The grief of a young woman we expect 
to bo expressed by greater violence of gesture, 
than we should ap])rovc in a character of matron 
firmness: and the cahn and subdued gesture of 
matron grief, would, in the same manner, be pain¬ 
ful or unsatisfactory to us in tho form of the for¬ 
mer. In pursuing this observation it will be found, 
that not only age, but profession, occupation, clia- 
racter of form,^charactcr of countenance, and a 
thousand other circumstances, determine our sen¬ 
timents of the Beauty of attitude or gesture, by 
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dotormining the nature of the expression we 
expect from the individual we contemplate ; and 
that the same gesture is beautiful or otherwise pre¬ 
cisely as it accords, or does not accord, with the 
character we attribute to the Form. 

The severe and thoughtful gravity we admire in 
the attitude of a Judge, would be absurd in a 
young liawyer. The step of dignity, the attitude 
of command which we love in ^he general of an 
army, would be ludicrous in a subaltern officer, 
&c. The same gestures or attitudes wliich we feel 
as beautiful or sublime in fiagic^ imitation upon 
the stage, would be ludicrous, if they were em¬ 
ployed even in the higher comedy, nor would they 
even be permitted by good taste in the inferior and 
less interesting characters of tragedy. It is unne¬ 
cessary to say that the most approved or fascinat¬ 
ing gestures of comedy would be allfegether insuf¬ 
ferable if they were employed in tragic represen. 
tations. I shall only farther request niy readers to 
call to their remembrance the attitudes and ges¬ 
tures which they have so often admired in classic 
sculpture, and to ask themselves whethA* the mme 
gestures, &c., would be beautiful in all charac¬ 
ters : (as would necessarily be the case, if Bijauty 
in this respect arose from any dohnitc conforma¬ 
tions),—^whothcr tho .gesture of the Apollo would 
be beautiful in the Hercules, or in iho Jupiter; or 
the attitudes of the Venus beautiful in the forms 
of Juno or Minerva ? Even in the lowest employ¬ 
ment of the art of painting (in portrait-painting), 
wo feel the necessity of this correspondence of 
attitude to character ; and we blame the painter 
whenever ho chooses any attitude or position wliidh 
appears to us inconsistent with the character of 
mind which is expressed by the Countenance. In 
feeling and in expressing, on the contrary, this 
correspondence ; in selecting the attitude or ges¬ 
ture which suits best with the character he repre¬ 
sents, consists of one of the chief cvidence.s of the 
genius of the artist; and by this moans the por¬ 
trait of an obscure individual may sometimes pos¬ 
sess the value of an original composition. 

1 shall only add to these illustrations, by re¬ 
questing my readers to observe, in the last plabc, 
that in a great variety of cases, our sense of the 
Beauty of the same attitude or gesture in the same 
individual is actually determined, not by the ap- 
I)earance8 which are exhibited to the eye, but by 
our opinion of the propriety or unproj)riety of the 
emotion which it expresses. Indignation for in¬ 
stance, or rage, or revenge, arc passions capable 
of jmoducing very sublime attitudes and gestures; 
and when these passions arLsc from great or noble 
motives, the attitudes by which they are expressed 
ar(i felt as sublime. Let us witness the same atti¬ 
tudes when they are expressive of little, or trivial, 
or degrading sentiments, and they immediatAy 
become painful or ridiculous. The gestures of 
Don Quixote in encountering the windmills, or in 
routing the flock of sheep, are precisely the same 
with those tliat must have been employed by the 
Amadiscs or the Orlandos of romance ; yet they 
would be beheld certainly with very different 
emotions. The attitudes of grief, of sorrow, of 
j melancholy, are beautiful in an extreme degree, 

I particularly in the female form. Tell us, however, 
that they arise from some trifling'cause, from tlie 
disappointment of a party, the loss of a trinket, or 
the Buccesu of a rival Beauty, and we fcol no emo¬ 


tion but those of contempt or ridicule. The gestures 
of almost all the gay aud exhilarating passions are 
beautiful ; and our sympathy with happiness is so 
great, that wo never observe them without the 
disposition to believe that they are just. Inform 
us, however, that all these expressions of happiness | 
arise from some childish or some worthless motive; 
that the philosopher lias only discovered a new 
butterfly ; or that the wanior has only got a step 
in the army ; that the joy of the youthful Beauty 
is only occasioned by the present of a new dress, 
and tliat of the matron by a fifty-pound prize 
in the lottery, &c., and the gestures wc formerly 
admired become at once either ludicrous or dis- 
gusting. Observations of this kind may he extended 
to every emotion or passion, aud I think it will be 
found, in every case, that no gesture or attitude 
|, expressive of such passions or emotions is pcniia 
iiontly and originally beautiful; that our ojniiion 
of this Beauty varies according to circumstances; 
aud that the circumstance, in every case, which 
detennines our sentiment of Beauty, is our opinion ! 
of the Justness or projiricty of the emotion which i 
such attitude or such gesture signifies. | 

! 

SECTION V. * I 

OF OHACK. 

The preceding illustrations arc intended to { 
show, that the Sublimity or Beauty of attitude and j 
gesture, arises not frem any causes of a material 
kind, nor from any law by which certain material j 
appearances are immediately productive of these 
sentiments, but from their being adapted to ex¬ 
press, niql being felt as expressive of amiable, or 
intonating, or respectable qualities of the Human 
Mind. In concluding those illustrations, I have 
completed pll that 1 had jiroperly in view in that 
investigation. 

There is,however, a quality of which the Human 
Form is susceptible, and which is occasionally 
found hotli in its positions and in its niotions, which 
is not sufficiently accounted for by this theory. 
This <juality is Grace a quality different from 
Beauty, though nearl/ allied to it; which is never 
observed without afiecting us with emotions of 
peculiar delight, and which it is perhaps the first 
object of the arts of sculpture and of jiaintiug to 
study and to jjrescnt. Upon this subject, while I 
jfresume to offer a few additional observations, I 
am yet to request my readers to consider them 
rather as conjectures, than os the results of any 
formal inquiry. 

That there is a difference between the qualities 
of Beauty and of Grace, in the Human Form, 
'must, 1 conceive, cverywliere be admitted. The 
toms themselves ^re neither synonymous, nor are 
used synonymously ; the emotions we receive from 
them are easily distinguishable, and are every day 
distinguished in common language ; and when wc 
refer to experience, we may find a thousand in¬ 
stances in which the positions and movements of 
tho form are beautiful without being graceful. 
Beauty, indeed, in some degree or other, is to be 
found ill the most common appearances of man ; 
but Grace is rarely seen. We often lament its 
absence, while wo are Conscious of the presence 
of Beauty ; and it everywhere seems to us to de¬ 
mand some liighor and more uncommon requisites 
than those which are necessary to mere Beauty. 
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It seems to me,still farther,that the appearances 
of Grace in the attitudes or gestures of the form, 
are never perceived without affecting us with some 
sentiment of respect, or admiration, for the j)er8on 
whose form expreswis them. When we observe 
the attitudes of joy, or hope, or innocent gaiety, 
we feel delight, hut not respect for those who ex¬ 
hibit them. When w'c observe the attitudes of 
grief, or melancholy, or despondence, we feel sym¬ 
pathy, and the delight which nature has annexed 
to social iTiteresta, but we do not necessarily feel 
admiration. Tho gesture.s of rage, in the same 
maniH-'r, of force, of anguish, of terror, may affect 
us with very sublime emotions of fear, of astonish- 
in<mt, of awful interest, but they may be unaccom¬ 
panied with any emotion of admiration or reispect 
for the in<lividual who displays them. Whenever, 
on the contrary, we witness the Graceful in ges¬ 
ture or attitude, we feel, 1 apprehend, an addi¬ 
tional sentiment of respect: a conviction of sonie- 
Ihiiig dignified or exalh^d in the mind of the 
person, ami of wliich the gesture or attitudes em- 
])loyed is felt as significant to us. How far this 
proposition is true, must he finally determined by 
the constiiousiiess of iny ivaders : 1 shall observe 
.jly, that it seems to me vv.ry strongly justified 
both by tho language of phiIos<»]>horH, and by the 
coninion language of the world. When we hear 
any attitude or gesture described as we 

are conscious, 1 think, of iininediafely fcemig some 
sentiment of respect or admiration for the indi¬ 
vidual who displays it. Whenever we use tho same 
term ourselves, we mean always to convey to those 
wlu) lu*ar us a similar sentiment. Every attitude 
or gostmx* of a well-proportioned form,•which is 
at once t'asy and expressive of some amiable or iii- 
tiTtisting fetding, is beautiful, and is acctordiiigly 
spoken of as beautiful : but wd^n we add thci term 
Graceful, we wish, I think, always toeonvey the 
idea of sonuj additional quality, which is entitled 
to resj)ect, and which is exy>ressive of some con- 
ceiviMi dignity or superiority in the mind of the 
person who exhibits it. Whenever, in the same 
nianner, any attitude or gesture aflects ifti, beside 
the emotion of Beauty, with the sense of respect or 
admiration for the individual in whose form it ap- 
I pears, 1 apprehend we use the term Graceful in 
j addition to that of Beautiful, to express our sense 
I of this superiority or dignity. The appIicatiAi of 
the same observation to tho sublime, either lb 
movement or position, is within the reach of every 
iJorson’s inquiry ; and I apprehend, that the cx- 
l|cricnce of every one will teach him that tho sub¬ 
lime of this kind may often exist without grace ; 
and that, when grace is perceived, it is always felt 
as an additional quality, and as expressive 
something in the character oi the person which 
(excites venenition, or astonishment, or re8j)cct. 

I.—From these preliminary remarks, I would 
observe, in the first ^ilace, Tliat there seems to 
be no one emotion or class of emotions, t(^the ex¬ 
pression of which the quality of Grace is exclusively 
lunited ; but that, on the contrary, every emotion 
m which the spectator can be interested, is sus- 
cejjtiblo of Grace in the expression of it, either in 
attitude or gesture.'' Of so general a proposition, 
the full illustration is impossible within the limits 
to which I must confine myself. I shall only rc- 
quest my. readors to call to mind, •tho different 
I pleasing or interesting emotions of which the 


Human Form is expressive, and to examine for 
themselves, whether thijre is any of them which 
does not admit of Grace in these expressions. If 
we consult cx|)erience, I am much deceived if we 
shall not find that every class of human feelings is 
susceptible of Grace in tho movements or positions 
of the form which is significant of such qualities. 
All the ga^ and exhilarating emotions, the emotions 
of hope, of joy, of love, of lienefieonce, of admira¬ 
tion, &c., admit very obviously of Grace, as well 
as of Beauty, thougli it is mueii more rarely per¬ 
haps that we discover it. J n the saddening or de¬ 
pressing class of emotions, on the other hand, in 
gnef, or sorrow, or penitence, or melancholy, &c., 
the capacity of Grace will, 1 apprehend, equally 
be/ound. If we consult the productions of tho 
fine arts, (and^ more particularly of tho fine arts of 
antiquity, who^e predominant feature is Grace,) wc 
shall arrive at the same conclusion, in the re¬ 
mains which wc possess of their sculpture, there 
is scarcely any emotion or class of emotions of 
which man is susceptible which they have not imi¬ 
tated. in all of these, Grace is intended, and is 
produced, and in all the minute or technical com¬ 
mentaries of connoisseurs, there is none which has 
limited this quality to any one cxpi’ession, or class 
of expressions exclusively ; «r pointed out any ap¬ 
pearance of the Human Form which is susceptible 
of Beauty or Sublimity, and which is not suseop- 
tiblo of Grace. If the rcailer will take tho trouble 
of following out these slight suggestions, I appre¬ 
hend ho w'ill be satisfied that Grace is not the re¬ 
sult of any peculiar ijuality in Human Character, 
htit of some general quality w hich may be coininoii 
to all. 

II,—T presume to observe, in the second place, 
"That, w'heriycr tho attitude or gesture expressive 
of any emotion or passion, is at the same time i*x- 
pressivo of Self-Command, (of that self-possession 
which includes in our belief, both the presence of a 
lofty standard of chai’acter and conduct, and of the 
habitual government of itself by this high prin¬ 
ciple), the attitude or gesture is perceived and felt 
as graceful ; and that, although evi'ry pleasing or 
virtuous quality of Mind may admit of Beauty, and 
every great or exalti'd quality may admit of Sub¬ 
limity, the sense of Grace is only experienced when, 
in the cxpi’cssion of these qualities, we perceive 
still farther, the (‘xprossion of that dignified self- 
(omniaiid which restrains them within those limits 
of refined or of high-minded propriety which it 
has prescribed to itself.” Of a proposition of so 
general a kind, the proof, 1 am sensible, must 
finally rest upon tlie consciousness of those who 
will take the ])ains to examine it; I presume only 
t« suggest a few topics of illustration, both from 
actual nature, and from the imitations of the fine 
a^ts, w’hich may facilitate this examination. 

I.—It will bo found, I think, in the first place, 
that the attitude or gesture of no passion or emo¬ 
tion, how'evor pleasing or interesting, is actually 
felt as graceful when it is considered as violent, or 
intemperate, or significant of want of self-command. 
Nothing, for instance, is more beautiful than the 
attitudes of hopo or joy, or the g^tures of mirth 
and innocent gaiety. We love them in the frolics 
of infancy, in the sportive activities of youth, in the 
cheerful " abanAon ” of rural dancing, &e. Bnt it 
is rarely that we find them graceful. In this 
tumult and intomperance of happineaff, there is 
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something rather that always borders upon the 
ludicrous, and the slightest exaggeration of the 
gestures is sufiicient to make them the objects of 
laughter, instead of admiration. 

Nothing, in the same manner, is more lovely 
than the attitudes or movements of all the kind 
and bcnevt>lent affections, as those of pity, charity, 
beneficence, modesty, maternal tenderness, &c. yet 
how seldom do wc,at the saine^ime, reiifark them 
as graceful ! Their hurry and intemperance, 
which are often additional sources of their Beauty, 
take away in the same pA)i>ortion from tlieir 
Grace, and tei)d to make them degenerate into 
positions of constraint, or into movements of vio¬ 
lence and force. 

In the other class of passions, in tlu? severe, the 
suffering, the dreadful, &c., it will be found, in the 
same manner, I apprehend, that nd attitudes or 
gestures are ever felt as graceful^ which exju'ess 
that violence or intensity of passion, which indi¬ 
cates the absence of all self-command. The at¬ 
titudes of horror, for in.stanee, of fear, of dt;.spair, 
may be, and are vt'ry often sublime, bufrno one is 
BO absurd as to consider them as graceful. The 
frantic gestures of rage, of agony, of revenge, &c., 
may often possess Sublimity ; but it would be a 
contradiction in teriijs to speak of thein as pos¬ 
sessing Grace. I kn<)w not that there is any statue 
of antiquity in which extreme passion is repre- 
Btmted, but in the Laocodn ; and undoubtedly the 
first impression which it makes upon common 
spectatoi*s is very different from that of Grace. 

There is another illustration of. the same propo¬ 
sition which is within every one’s reach, 1 raeaft, 
from the observation of the theatre. In actual 
life there are many circumstances which prevent 
the exhibition of Grace in the positions or move¬ 
ments of the foiTn : and amid the trfvial scenes of 
common business or amusement, there would.be an 
absurdity in any attein])t to diH])la.y it. But upon 
the stage, where sti'onger passious are rcpi*<iseute<l 
and more important interests transacted, some at¬ 
tempt, at lca.st, of this kiinl, is botli ('ixpected and 
executed. It is to this illustration that I wi.sh to 
direct the attcfition of my readers, ami to rcquftst 
them to observe when it is tliat they an.* sensible 
of Grace in the attitudes or gesturc.s which are ex¬ 
hibited. If 1 do not much deceive myself, they 
will find that no ge.sture or attitude is ever felt as 
graceful when it is expressive of violent or intenn 
perato emotion ; and that no character admits of 
Grace in representation, which is distinguished 
either by the extravagance of comic, or the violence 
of tragic passion. 

It is on this account that grace is rarely to be 
found in the gestures cither of infancy or of ojd 
ago. The frolics of children, the wild playfulness 
of early youth, are beautiful, but they do n^t 
amount Ut grace, or if they do, it is to a degree 
only of grace very inferior to that of which the 
perfect form is susceptible. Their ago is yet inca¬ 
pable of any high sentiment of propriety and of 
any firm habit of self-command ; and their gestures 
therefore are marked by a freedom and careless- 
iiesa, which excite delight, rather than admiration 
or respect. In old age, on the other hand, the 
deficiency of grace arises from a difierent cause. 
The progress of years takes hut too certainly 
from the vigour of the human mind, and from the 
capacity physical expression ; and however 


beautiful, therefore, or sublnue the gestures of 
age may be, they seldom arc expnissive of high 
thought or conscious superiority. It is only in the 
. perfection of the human system, in the ago when 
I the form lias assumed all its powers, and the mind 
is aw'ake to the consciousness of all the capacities it 
posscsH(rs,and the lofty obligations they impose, that 
the reign of physical grace coTumenccs ; and that 
the form is capable of expressing, under the d. 
minion of every piission or emotion, the high and 
habitual superiority which it possesses, <athcr to 
tlu? allurements of ])leasure or the ajjprehensions 
of pain. It is this age, accordingly, which the art- 
I ists of antiquity have uniformly reprcBeuted, when 
they sought to dusjilay the perfection of Gnic(?,and 
when they succeeded in leaving their compositions 
I as models of this perfection to every succeeding 

i . 

! It is from tlie sjimc cause that grace is so seldom 
I to be found in the attitudes or gestures of the 
! lower orders of mankind. The usual occupations 
I in which they are engaged are productive of no 
I gestured or attitudes significant of emotion, and all 
: that we look for in them is merely case, or the 
absence of constraint. In their hours of sensi- 
I bility or passion, on the otlit^r hand, as their etlu- 
I cation and the habits of their society seldom give 
I them any high sentiments of propriety or clocorura, 
the get^res wdiicli they -emiiloy are as seldom 
distingiMiicd by any teinp<u*auce or moderation. 
Their gaiety, therefore, is apt to lie expressed by 
movements of honieUness and vulgarity, and their 
sufferings by correspondent movements of violence 
or extravagance.*. Whenever wo <lo di.scover the 
rudimeiitp of grace among tlioni, we shall always 
find that t^leyare oxpressivii of some ch.'iKtened or 
subdued passion; of some exiircHsion which marks 
the predonjinance of mind over temporary emo¬ 
tion ; and wjhicli is significant to ns of a character 
superior to that tumult ajid hurry which we 
gimerally observo in their unstudied and un¬ 
strained gestures. That it is on tlie same ac¬ 
count we exi>oct some degree of gracefulness at 
least in«the Inglier ranks of life, in those who 
have posKcssed a mofo generous education, and 
that it is from their habits of accommodating 
tliein.selve.s to this exj)ectation that we g(Micrally 
find it, are subjects of illustration too obvious to 
re<jHire any comment. 

•*11.—I would observe, in t)ic second place, that 
the attitudes or gestures of every passion or emo¬ 
tion are felt as graceful, wli(*n they ap])car os sig¬ 
nificant of this B<df-connuand or H(*lf-])osscKsion. 

In the preceding illustiutions 1 have stated that 
none of the gestures or attitudes of the gay or 
H*hcorful passions (however beautiful they may be) 
are felt os gracefhl when they ai*c violent or in¬ 
temperate—when, then, are they felt as graceful 1 
or what is the point or degroc of emotion, when 
tlujy rise from simple Beautytinto Grace 1 If the 
reader •will pursue the investigation, I think he 
will uniformly find, that it is when they are sub¬ 
dued into temperance, and when they indicate the 
possession of Self-command. The sports of youth, 
the festivities of peasants, the mirth of rural 
dancing, &c., admit of pleasing and sometimes of 
beautiful gestures, but sfcldom of attitudes or ges¬ 
tures which arc graceful: and they very generally 
degenerate into movements cither ludicrous or 
grotesq^ue. When is it that wo meet, amid such 
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acuncs, with grace? It is always, I apprehend, 
when some individual mingles with the /p*oup, 
whose gestures indicate a character superior to 
the scene, and in whose movements we read a 
mind incapable of tlie intempemnee of the common 
joy. There may be beauty in the representation 
of the gayest dances of the nymphs of Diana ; but 
tin; grace of the goddess can only be displaye<l by 
m(»veineiits which arc sigiiihcant of pjircr taste, 
and more exaked character. In Mr. Hogarth’s 
admiruhle print of the "Ball-Room,” (intemled 
for the illustration of a very different tlieoi’y,) it 
is impossible for the most careless observer not to 
perceive that even th(‘. very imperfect grace which 
he has given to the two }>riiici])al fignixiS arises 
from the com])osurc and temj)eraiice of their feel- 
coinpiired with tlie tumult and affectation 
and overstrained efforts of the other dancers. 
1'he hasty and hurried gestures of joy, may often 
ho (‘ompatible with Beauty; hut they art? felt as 
gra<'(?ful only when they are softened down into 
ehastisement and comj>osur(n There is a period 
in the emotion of mirth whei» it may assume grace¬ 
fulness, but it is very different from that intem- 
p(Tancc where “laughter is holding both his 
side.s,” • 

llowj'vcr beautiful, in the same manner, the 
expressitnis of all the social or bmievolent affec¬ 
tions are, it is only when we sec them under the 
control of judgment and of taste that we feel 
them as gi'aceful. It is not iir the hurried step 
of comjmssion, in the wild disorder of maternal 
anxiety, or in the sndden ardours of generous 
rriendshi]), that find attitudes or gesturts of 
grace. It is in the' ftiorc temperate p^jriod of 
these affections, when we see tlu^ dominioA of emo¬ 
tion rather than passion, and when tho gcstm*os 
as.suine the repose of habitual ihui-actcr* There 
is not a more exquisite picture (»f gtmc'tous affec¬ 
tion than that which Virgil has <lc8cribed in tlie 
well-known exclamation of Nisus, 

HIc, me atl.sum qui fcci! in me eoiivcrtitc forrnm, Ac. 

Me, behold me! it ml wko^iJ it; on tno tufn tho 
sword. 

Vet the painter would eerhiinly be much mistaken 
who should seize this frantic and breath less 
nunnent as the moment of grace. There are >tio 
uflections so auscej>tible perhaps of gi’accful atti-i 
tude or gesture as those which belong to devotion; 

I and tliey liavc, from many causes, been the great 
1 uhjoct of imitation among the ])ainters of modem 
ij times. Every one must have observed, however, 

I that it is not in tlunr periods of violence or cx- 
j trenaity, amid the transports of hope, or the rap- 
' lures of joy, or tlie agonies of pen!tenee, that grace 
w to be Ibuiul; that the attitudes which are gracc- 
litl are always those ou the other hand which 
**^pre8cnt chastened subdued emotion; and 
that the painters who aro most eminent f^r the 
production of grace, are those who have given this 
cjiasteued character to their forms, and repressed 
wl the expressions of intemperate or unrestr^ed 
<jniotion. 

In the opposite cbiss of passions; in those 
J^hicli belong to pain and lo suffering, it will be 
®uiid, in the same manner, that although the 
^xtreme violence of the expressions may be sub- 
‘nio, the point or degree of passion which alone 


is susceptible of grace, is that which evinces a 
mind unsubdued by affliction, and which continues 
to possess itself amid all the sufferings which 
surround it. There is none of these passions 
perhaps, which docs not admit of tho graceful 
either in position or in movement, and It is in the 
expression of some of tliem that the highest degree 
of grace is exhibited of which tho human form is 
capable ; yet every ^me must have jiereeived that 
it is never in their stahi! of violence and intem¬ 
perance that this quality is found, and that the 
Inirry and tumult of tlio gestures of fear, of pain, 
of horror, of <lespair, A<t., if they cease to be felt 
aa sublime, tend always to d(*gotierato into tho 
ruliculous or contemptible. Whenever, on the 
contjai’y, under such circuniRtances, we perceive 
the preseuct5 of a high and uncoiiqiiered mind; 
wdienever, in flip composure of the attitudes, or in 
the tranquillity of tin.* gestures, w'e kSgo the dominion 
of lofty thought and exalted sentiment, we fed 
immediately these gestures and attitudes to he 
graceful; and as signs of these liigh qualities of 
mind, we regard them with the same sentimtmfs 
of admiration and of r^^sJ>ect that we are formed 
to feel for the qualities they signify. Give to the 
dying Gladiator tlie attitude of agony or of horror, 
and although tho expression nWght he sublime, yet 
it would lose all the grace which is acknowledged 
to distinguish it. Give to the Ajiollo Bclviderc 
any gesture of rage or rev(?nge; and though its 
Beauty would not be lost, it would lose all tho 
matchless grace, wliich every age has felt, in tliat 
expression of divinity whicli radiates from every 
linrb of its form in that comjiosiirc which marks 
the superiority of a celestial being; and in 
that lofty scorn wliich (li.sclains even to feel a 
victory over an en(‘my so unworthy of his arms. 
It is not, in tne same manner, in the agonizing 
limbs, or in the convulsed muscles of the Laocoun, 
that the secret gi'ace of its composition resides; 
it is ill the majestic air of the head, which has 
not yielded to sufibring, and in the deep serenity 
of the forchoail, whicli seems to be still superior 
to all its afilictions, and significant of a mind that 
canftot be subdued. 

“ Wliat Grace,” says Mr. Smith, with his usual 
persuasive eloquence, “ what noble propriety do 
we not feel in the conduct of those who exert that 
recollection and Bell-coinniaiid which constitute 
tlAi dignity of every passion, and which bring it 
down to what others can enter into I We arc dis¬ 
gusted with that clamorous grief, whicli, without 
any delicacy, calls upon our conipassion with sighs 
and tears, and importunate lamentations. But we 
reverence that reserved, that silent and majestic 
^sorrow, which discovers itself only in the swelling 
of the eyes, in the quivering of the lips and cheeks, 
an(> in the distant, but affecting coldness of the 
whole behaviour. It imposes the like silence upon 
us ; we regard it with respectful attention, and 
watch over our whole behaviour, lest, by any im¬ 
propriety, we should disturb that concerted tran¬ 
quillity, which it requires so great an effort to 
support*.” It is “this recollection and self- 
command,” which in such scones constituto what 
even in common language is called the graceful in 
beliaviour or deportment ; and it is the expression 
of the same qualities in tlie attitude and gesture, 

♦ Theory of Moral Sentiments, p. 31. • 
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which constitute, in my aj)i)rehensioii, the grace 
of such gestures or attitudes. 

As a farther illustration of the same truth, 1 
must again hint to my readcre the observation of 
the theatre. Witliin the limits which 1 must }>re- 
BCribe to myself, it is impossible for me to enter 
into any detail upon this pleasing subject. I shall 
satisfy myself by appealing to this observation, and 
by stating, that if the hypot^iesis which I have 
proposed is just, it ought to bo found, that, 
whether in comic or in tragm passions, the moment 
of grace should be that of composui'e and self- 
command ; that every attitude or gesture which is 
significant of this character of mind should in 
some degree or other be graceful ; that no charac¬ 
ters should admit of grace in representation, \^ich 
are distinguished by violence or ii^ttnnperance of 
passion ; and that the scenes or moments in the 
representation of any character, which are most 
susceptible of graceful representation, should be 
those in which the dignity of the character is most 
displayed in superiority to the pasi^ioiis which 
subdue ordinary men. If the reader should 
arrive at these conclusions, he will perhaps be led 
to perceive the cause of the acknowledged 8uj>c- 
riority of the French to the English stage, in the 
article of grace ; and that the bold delinciitioiis of 
character which distitiguish the drama which 
Shalispearc has formed, can be I’epresented only 
by the display of an energy and extremity of 
passion which is incompatible with the temperance 
of graceful gesture. 

In the pre<*oding observations 1 have alluded 
only to the positions and movements of the Human 
Form, under the dominion (»f emotion or passion. 
It seems to me, however, that the observation may 
be carried farther, and that wK^eticty in the 
movements of the form, self-command or self- 

} )osses8ioii is expressed, some degree of Grace, at 
oast, is always produced. I shall state only two 
instances of this ; the first is in the movoraeiits of 
the form in cases of difficulty, and the second of 
similar movements in cases of clanger. 

The common motions of walking, running, &c., 
have in themselves nothing of difficulty, and are 
therefore, in general, incapable of producing any 
emotion. But dancing is an art of real difficulty, 
and we observe it always with the consciousnesH 
of this difficulty. To acquire all the different 
motions which are most commonly taught in tfiis 
branch of education: to appropriate them to the 
particular time and character of the music : to 
understand the figure of every dance, which is 
purposely made as intricate as the time will per¬ 
mit ; and to be able to execute all this with easOj 
and facility, are in truth acquisitions of more ’dif¬ 
ficulty than we generally believe, and require 
more composure and presence of mind thaifwe 
are commonly disposed to imagine. When ac¬ 
cordingly we see all this well poi*formed, when we 
see the dancer move without hurry or disorder, 
perfoim all the steps of the dance with case, 
accommodate his motions with, justice to the mea¬ 
sure, and extricate himself from all the apparent 
intricacies of the figure with order and facility, we 
feel a very perceptible sentiment of surj)ri8e and 
admiration, and are conscious of the Grace of 
gestures, in which so much skilt, and composure, 
and presence of mind, are displayed. If we com¬ 
pare 8u<!h a performance with the rude gestures of 


the untaught vulgar, or with the hurried and 
extravagant postures of those who hapi)en unfor¬ 
tunately to mingle in the dance without the 
requisite instruction, wo shall soon i)erceive how 
much the Grace of gesture is dependent upon the 
character of mind which it exhibits ; and if wt; 
ascend frem this common example to the higher 
exhibitions of the art, to the serious or heroic 
dances of the opera stage, w'c shall see this Grace 
expand, from the same cause, into loftier dimen¬ 
sions, and bo satisfied, that the applause we hoar 
around us is justly due to every exhibition whore 
dignity of mind is expressed, or where difficult 
thiiigs arc performed with ease and facility. 1 
have chosen this instance as the most familiar that 
occurs to me ; but the reader who will prosccuh? 
the subject, will find a thousand illustrations of it, 
in his ohst^rvation of the gestures of men in every 
performance which is difficult of execution, and in 
proportion to this difficulty ; and will perceive the 
infiueiicc of this presence or command of mind in 
bestoxyiiig Grace, from the boatman at his oar, c»r 
the smith at his anvil, to the deportment of the 
higher ranks in the drawing-room, wln’re j)resciic(‘ 
and case and elevation of mind may be expressed 
ill things so trifling as in the movennent of a fan, 
or in the jiresentation of a. snuff-liox. 

There is still a higher degree of Grace observ¬ 
able in those movements wliicli express this self- 
possession and serenity of mind, in cases of 
danger: and wherever the gestures or attitudes |; 
are oxjiressivc of this serenity, they appear to me jj 
always to be felt as graceful. It is thus, 1 think, j; 
very observably ill feats of horsemanship, per- :i 
fonnan^os upon the tight-rtipc, Ac., when they (i<» 
not (lego^'icratc into tricks of mere agility, or un- ; 
natural postures. That tln^y arc felt as graceful i 
even by the lowe^J peojile, is obvious from their j 
conduct during such performances. They observe j 
them with still apprehension ; they shout and !| 
exult at their buccchs : and wlieii they speak of j 
them to tlicir coinnaiiioiis, they erect their fonns, i 
and assume sonur.vhat of the symjiathetic dignity | 
they have felt from tjieae exiiressions of superiority 
to danger. It is impossible, I think, in the same 
maftiner, to observe tlui easy and cai'tdcss move¬ 
ments of a mason njioii a roof, or of a sailor upon 
the mast, without some? sentiment of this nature. 
Otfservations of tliis kind every one may pursue ; 
*and that it is from the cxjiressioii of this strength 
and serenity of mind that the Grace of such atti¬ 
tudes or gestures arises, may easily be inferred, 
when it is recollected that the same attitudes or 
gestures upon tho ground, or in a place of security, 
would be altogether unnoticed. 

I entreat Icavq yet farther to remark, that the 
conjecture which 1 liave now stated seems to be 
6U{>pf)rtod by the consideration of the parts of the 
Human Form which are peculiarly expressive ol 
Grace, and by the nature of*the of those 

parts %hen they are actually felt os graceful. The 
parts or inembors of the form which arc peculiarly 
expressive to us of the temperance or intemper¬ 
ance'of passion, are those which are most sus¬ 
ceptible of motion, or which are most easily and 
visibly influenced by the character of mind. It is 
in these parts or members accordingly, that Grace 
chiefly, if not solely, resides; in the air and 
posture of*the head, the turn of the neck, the 
expansion of the chest, the position of the arms, 
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the motion or step of the limbs, the forms of the 
hair, and the folds of the drapery. That it is in 
the slow and composed movement alone of those 
parts, in that measure of motion, (if 1 may use the 
expression,) whieli indicates self-possession and 
self-command, that tlits graceful is to bo found, is 
an observation which every one must have made, 
and which has boon made from the earliest anti¬ 
quity. Grace, according to the luminous expression 
of Lord Bacon, consists “ in gracious and decent 
motion ; ” and 1 ne(sl not remind my classical 
r(jadei*s, that wherever the poets of anti^iuity have 
represented graceful attitude or motion, they have 
always reprcsenttMl it ns composed or slow ; and 
that wherever it has been represciitcd by the 
sculptors of antiquity, it has been expressed by 
the same signs of self-command, and self-posses- 
j sion. I ])resume to add only one illustration from 
Vu'gil, in which the distinction between Beauty 
and Grace in the air and movements of the Human 
Form, seems to me to be expressed with his usual 
delicacy of taste and of imagination. * 

In the first appearance of Venus to ^Eneas she 
is thus described : 

(■ui M.itf!*mefliit bc«‘ tiiHt obvia sylva, 

Virginia oa iiabitumquo gtirena, et Virginia arina 
Spartana?; vel qualia oquoa Throiasa fatignt 
Harpalyco, volucromquc fugn prwvcrtitiir Ilebrum ; 
Namquc hunioria dc more babilOTii auRpendcrit arcum 
Vonatrix, doderahiuo eomam diffunderc ventis 
Nuda genu, nodoqiic ainua coUecta flucntca. 

:U4. 

Lo! in the deep rcccaacs of the wood, 

Before his eyea his goddc#B mother stood— 

A imntross in hor habit and her mien : * 

Her dreaa a maid, lier air confessed a qiiocii. 

Bare were hor knees, and knots hor garments bind ; 
Loftse was her hair, and wantoned ^ the winS ; 

Her hand sustained a bow ; her quiver hung behind. 

She sectnod a virgin of the Spartan blood: 

With such array Harpalyco bestrode 

Her Thracian courser, and outstri|jaie<l the rapid 

y ^ DftYPBN. 

In these lines, Venus appear^in all tlie glow and 
gaiety of rural Beauty :—she bursts upon us, as 
u})on her son, by surprise ; hor air, her attire, 
bespeak youth and animation, and her hair float- 
ing upon the wind, marks the speed with whil»h 
hIio has pursued her woodland game. All this is' 
b(;iiutifiil and picturesque, but it is not graceful. 
It is in the moment she disappears, and when she 
reveals herself by )icr gesture, tliat Virgil raises 
tnis fine being into the Grace that belonged to 
her: 

Bixit, ot nvertens rosea ccrvice reftilait, 

■AmbroBiwquo comsp dlvinum vertioo odorom 
Spiravoro; podea vestU doiluxit ad Imos, 

Kt vora inoeewu patuit Dp. 

1 hu8 having sold, Rhe turned and mode appear, 
neck rofulgoit, and diehevolled hair, 

Which flowing from her shoulders, rcaohod the ground, 
And widely spread ambrosial scents around. * 

^ length of train dosconda her sweeping gown; 

And by her graceful walk the ouocn of love is known. 

Drvdbn. 

^ 1 ^ ^ dweription everything is cliAkUged and 

xaltcd; hoi* form dilates into serenor majesty ; 
^r locks cease to float upon the wind, and fall in 


dignity around her head ; hor robes descend, and 
assume those ampler folds which mark a more 
elevated foim, and a hjftier movement; and above 
all, her gait rises from the gay hurry of the 
Spartan nymph, into the slow and measured stop 
which evinces the conscious dignity of her genuine 
being. 

The inlluoncc of ^his expression may be pursued 
farther ; and it may, perhaps, amuse the reader 
to follow it into maiiv appeai'ances, both in the 
animal world and in iimnimato nature. Wherever 
the powers and facilities of motion arc possessed, 
there the capacity of Gi*ace, at least, is possessed 
along with them ; and whenever in such motions 
Gr^cc is actually perceived, I think it will always 
be tound to be in slow, and, il‘ I may use the 
cxi)i'ession, in’^restrained or measured motions. 
The motions of the horse, when wild in the 
pasture, ar(5 beautiful ; when urged to his speed, 
and straining for victory, they may bo felt as sub¬ 
lime ; but it is chiefly in movements of a different 
kind that vfe fool them as ^aceful, when in the im¬ 
patience of the field, or in the curveting of the 
manege, he seems to be conscious of all the powers 
Avitli which he is animated, and yet to i*eslram 
them from some principle of beneficence, or of 
dignity. Every movement of the stag almost is 
beautiful, from the fineness of his form, and the 
eiisc of his gestures ; yet it is not in these, or in 
the heat of the chose, that he is graceful; it is 
when he pauses upon some eminence in the pur¬ 
suit, when he erects his crested head, and when, 
lodking with disdain upon the enemy w)io follow, 
he bounds to the freedom of his hills. It is not, 
I in the same manner*, in the I’apid speed of the 
I eagle when darts upon his prey, that wo per- 
j ceive the Grace of w'hicli his motions arc capable. 

! It is when he soars slowly upwards to the suu, or 
I when he wheels with easy and continuous motion 
> in airy circles in the sky. % 

In the personification which we naturally give to 
all inanimate objects which arc susceptible of 
movement, we may easily perceive the influence of 
the’same association. We speak commonly, for 
instance, of the graceful motions of trees, and of 
the graceful movements of a river. It is never, how¬ 
ever, when those motions are violent or extreme, 
that wo apply to them the term of Grace. It is 
thfe gentle waving of the ti*ce in slow and measured 
cadence whieli is graceful, nOt the tossing of its 
branches amid the storm. It is the slow' and easy 
j winding which is graceful in the movements of the 
I river, and not the burst of the cataract, or the fury 

{ of the torrent. 

I# 

SECTION VI. 

CONCLIIflinN OF THIS KSSAY.—OK THE FINAI. CAORK OF THIS 
CONSTITUTION OK OUR NATURB. 

Thk illustrations tliat have been offered in the 
course of this Essay upon tho origin of the Sub¬ 
limity and Bbauty of some of the pricipal quali¬ 
ties of Mattkb, seem to afford sufficient evidence 
for the following conclusions : 

I. —That each of these qualities is either from 
nature, from experience, or from accident, the sign 
of some quality cif^able of producing Emotion, or 
tho exercise of some moral affection. And, 

II. —Tliat when these associations ore dissolved, 
or in other words, when the material qualities 
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cease to be signiilcant of tlio associated qualities, 
tliey cease also to produce the emotions, either of 
Sublimity or Beauty. 

If these conclusions aro admitted, it appears 
necessarily to follow, that tho Beauty and Subli¬ 
mity of such objects is to be ascribed, not to tlwi 
material qualities themselves, but to the qualitios 
they signify ; and of consequence, that the quali¬ 
ties of matter are not to be co^sidci*ed as sublime 
or beautiful in themselves, but as being the signs 
or EXPRESSIONS of such quaEties as, by the consti¬ 
tution of our nature, are fitted to jiroduce pleasing 
or interesting emotion. 

The opinion I have now stated coincides, in a 
great degree, with a doctiijne that appears very 
eai’ly to have distinguished the Tla-Tonic schbbl ; 
which is to be traced,perhaps,(amid their dark and 
figurative language,) in all the pUilo 80 ])hical sys¬ 
tems of the East, and which has been maintained 
in this country, by several writers of eminence, by 
Lord Shaftesbury, Dr. Hutchison, Dr. Aikeiiside, 
and Dr. Spence, but which has nowhefe so firmly 
and 8i> philosophically been maintained as by Dr. 
Reid in his invaluable work On the Intellectual 
I*owEiis OP Man. The doctrine to which 1 allude, 
is, that matter is no^ beautiful in itself, but derives 
its Beauty from the expression of Mind. 

As this doctrine, however, w'heii stated in gene¬ 
ral terms, has somewhat the air of paradox, I shall 
beg leave, in a few words, to explain in what sense 
I understand and adopt it, by enumerating what 
appear to me the princij>al classes of this expres¬ 
sion, or the principal means by which the quaHti(« 
of matter become significant to us of those quali¬ 
ties of mind which are destined to affect us with 
pleasing or interesting emotion. 

Tho qiftilities of Mind which &rc capable of 
producing emotion, are cither its Active, or its 
Passive qualities ; either its powers and capaci¬ 
ties, as be^pficence, wisdom, fortitude, invention, 
fancy, &c., or its feelings and affections, as love, 
joy, hope, gratitude, purity, fidelity, innocence, &e. 
In the observation or belief of these qualities of 
mind, we are formed, by the original and moral 
constitution of our nature, to experience various 
and powerful erootious. t « 

As it is only, however, through the medium of 
matter tliat, iu tho present c<jndition of our being, 
the qualities of mind are known to us, the qualities 
of matter become nt?cossarily expressive to us of 
all the qualitios of mind they signify. They may 
be the signs, therefore, or expressions of these 
mental qualities, in the following ways : 

I. —As the immediate signs of the Powers or 
capacities of mind. It is thus, that all the wqrki# 
of human art or design, are directly significant to 
us of the wisdom, tho invention, the t^te, on.the 
benevolence of the artist; and the works of nature, 
of the power, the wisdom, and the beneficence of 
the Divine artist. 

II. —As the signs of all those Affections, or 
dispositions of mind, which we love, or with which 
we arc formed to sympathise'. It is tlius that the 
notes and motions of animals are expressive to 
us of their happiness and joy ; that the tones of 
the human voice are significant of > the various 
emotions by which it is animated; and that all the 
affections which we either love or admire in the 
Human^Mind, are directly signified to us by the 
various appearances of the countenance and lorm. 


Those may bo called the direct expressions of 
mind ; and the material qualitios which signify 
such powers or affections, produce iu ns imme¬ 
diately the peculiar emotions which, by the laws of 
our nature, the mental qualities are fitted to pro¬ 
duce. But Ix'sides these, there arc other means by 
which the qualities of matter may be significant to 
UR of the qualities of mind, indirectly, or by means 
of less universal and less permanent relations. 

1. From experience, when peculiar forms or ap¬ 
pearances of matter are considered as iha means or 
instruToents by which those feelings or affections 
of mind are produced with which wc sympathize, 
or in which wc are interested. It is thus that the 
productions of art are in so many various ways signi¬ 
ficant to us of the conveniences, the pleasures, or 
the happiuess they bestow upoiilmman life, and as 
the signs of hajipiness, affect us with the emotion 
this happiness itself is destined to produce. It is 
thus also, that the scenes of nature acquire such 
an accession of Beauty, when wc consider them as 
fittcd,*^with such exquisite wisdom, for tho habita¬ 
tion of so many classes of sentient being ; and 
when they become thus expressive to us of all the 
varied happiness they produce, and contain, and 
conceal. 

2. Fi-om analogy or roscrablaiice; from that re¬ 

semblance which has everywhere been felt between 
the qualities of matter and of mind, and by which 
the former becomes so powerfully expressive to us 
of the latter. It is thus, that the colours, the 
sounds, the forms, and above all, perhaps, the mo¬ 
tions of inanimate objects, arc so universally felt 
as rcseinbliiig peculiar qyalities or affections of 
nutid,aivl when thus felt, arc so productive of the 
analogous emotion ; that the personification of 
matter is so strongly marked in every period of ! 
the histoi^j of huitian thought; and that the poet, . 
wliile he gives life and animation to everything j 
around him, is not displaying his own invention, ' 
but only obeying one of the most powerful laws * 
which regulate tli^- imagination of man. ' 

3dly.^ From ur‘f)ciation (in the proper «*nse of 
that term) when byVneans of education, of fortune, ; 
or of accident, material objects aro connected with 
pleasing or interesting qualities of mind; and from ; 
this connexion become for over afterwards express- 
ivi? of them. It is thus that colours, forms, &c., 
derive their temporary beauty from fashion ; that 
the objects which have been devoted to religion, to 
patriotism, or to honour, affect us witli all the 
emotions of the qualities of which they become sig¬ 
nificant ; that the Beauty of natural scenery is bo 
often exalted by the record of the events it has j 
witnessed ; and that, in cvei^ counti^, the scenes 
which have the deepest effect U]>on tho admiration 
of the people, are those which have become sacred 
by the momoiy of ancient virtue, or ancient glory* 

4. From individual as^ciation ; when certain j 
qualities or appearances of matter, are connected 
with our own private affections or remembrances; 
and when they givo to these material qualities or ; 
appearances a character of interest which is 
soletv the result of our own memory and affections. 

Of the reality of these expressions I believe no j 
person can douot; avd whoever will attend to the 
power and extent of their influence, will, I think? 
soon be pwsuadod, that they are sufficient to ac¬ 
count for all the Beauty or sublimity we discover 
in the qualities of matter. 
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The conclusion, therefore, in which I wish to 
rest is, that thk beauty and sublimity which is 
felt in the vaiuous appkabances of matter, AllE 
finally to be ascribed to tiifjb expression of 
mind ; OB TO their being, either directly or 
indirectly, the signs of those qualities op 
mind which ABE FITTED, BY THE CONSTITUTION OK 
OUR NATURE, TO AFFECT US WITH PLEASING OR 
INTERESTING EMOTION. 


Yet, b(5foro I conclude this long, and, I fear, 
very tedious Essay, there is one view of the sub¬ 
ject which I cannot prevail upon myself to with¬ 
hold. It is the view of the end, or final cause 
of this constitution of our nature ; or of the pur¬ 
pose which is served by this dependence of the 
Beauty or Sublimity of the material world, on tho 
higher qualities of which it is made significant. Tt 
is'pcrhaps the most striking and the most luminous 
fact in tho history of ^mr intclUjctual natui^, that 
that principle of curiosity, which is the instinctive 
spring of all scientific inquiry into the phenomena 
cither of matter or of mind, is never satisfied until 
it teminatcf^in the discovery, not only of design, 
but of benevolent design : and the great advantage 
(in jny humble apprehension) which man derives 
from inquiry into the laws of his own'mind, is 
much less in the addition which it gives to his own 
power or wisdom, than in the evidence which it 
affords him of the wisdom with which his consti¬ 
tution is framed, and the magnificent purposes for 
which it is formed. Jt is in this conviction, that 
1 submit to my roaderu the following hii^s, upon 
this constitution of our nature with regafd to the 
Material World. 

1. It is, in a very obvious manner, tJic means 
of diffusing happiness (in so far as it (lei)cnds 
upon the ])Ieaaures of taste) with a very impartial 
equality among mankind. We are perpetually sur¬ 
rounded with the objects of the material world; 
tJioy arc capable of giving us 'li^er pleasure or 
: pain, and it must therefoxi^^rliccordiug* to the 
; law of this relation, that our^in or our pleasure 

: must be determined,-If the Beauty or Sub- 

: Hmity of the objects of the material world arose 
' from any original and determinate law of our 
! nature, by which certain colours, or sounds,*or 
j foms, &c., were necessarily and solely beautiful/ 
I then there must of necessity have followed a great 
: ^lisproportion between tlie happiness of mankind 
j ijy the very constitution of their nature. If cer- 
;■ fain colours (for instance), or forms, or magni- 
I 'l or proportions, &c., in tho scenery of nature 
alone were beautiful, then all mqn to whom these 
1 i J^ppearances were unknown, must necessarily have 
' Been deprived of all the enjoyment which the 
; Scenery of external nature could give. The eye 
j ^f twte would often have looked in vain for its 
I Rjutifieation; one certain fonn in every clkss of 
! and one prescribed composition in evei^ 

' sconenTj could alone have afforded this gra- 
hfi^tion, and all tho jirodigal variety of nature 
'''hich now affords so delightful a subject, either 
M t^hborvatiou or of reflection, would then have 
I been significant only of parftality or imperfection. 

I J ) still farther, in the human countenance and 
j Drm there were only certain colours, d!* forms, or 
I PyDportions, that wore essentially beautiful, how 


imperious a check would have been given, not ! 
only to human happiness, but to tho most im- j 
portant affections and sensibilities of our nature ! 
The influenceof Beauty would then have operated, 
in a thousand cases, in opposition to the principles 
of duty ; whenever it was wanting in those with 
whom we were connected, some obstacle, at least, 
would be imposed to the freedom or the warmth 
of our regard, an4 wherever it was present, an 
irresistible and fatal preference would be given to 
those in whom it was found. The parent would 
turn from the children whoso forms nature had 
neglected, to those on whom she had lavished her 
external favour; tho friend and the husband 
would feel their gratitude and their affection de¬ 
cree with every shade which infirmity, which ' 
sorrow, or wh^ch ago threw over tlu; countenances !! 
of those whonn onco they loved ; the regards of i j 
general society would fall but too exclusively upon i j 
those who were casually in possession of those j 
external advantages, and an Aristocracy would 
bo estabimicd even by nature itself, raoi'e irre- 1 
sistible, and more independent either of talents ;• 
or of virtue, than any that tlic influence of pro- i; 
perty or of ancestry has ever yet created among i 1 
mankind. |! 

If the emotions of Taste* Nin tho other hand, ; j 
and all the happiness they give, are produced by 
the perpetual expression of mind, tlie accoinmo- ’ 
dation of this system to the happiness of human i 
nature, is not only in itself simple, but may ho ; 
seen in the simplest instances. Wherever the 
a])ncaranccR of the material world are expressive 
tons of qualities we love or admire ; wherever, ; 
from our education, our connexions, our habits,. ^ 
or our pursuits, its qualities are associated in our i 
minds with affecting or interesting emojt^n ; there 
the pleasures of Beauty or of Sublimity are felt, ‘ 
or at least are capable of being felt. Our minds, i 
instead of being governed by the character of , 
external objects, are enabled to bestow upon them ! 
a character which docs not belong to them, and 
even with the rudest or the commonest appear- i 
anccs of nature, to connect ft^elings of a nobler j 
or a more interesting kind, than any that the mere 
influences of matter can ever convey. Jt is hence, 
that the inhabitant of savage and of barbarous, 
countries clings to the rocks and the deserts in 
which he was nui’sed ; that if the pursuit of for- 
tdhe unhappily forces him into the regions of 
fertility and cultivation, he sees in them no me¬ 
morials of early love, or of ancient independence, 
and that he hastenB to return to the rocks and 1 
the deserts which spoke to his infant heart, and * 
i amid which he recognises his first affections, and ; 
‘^his^enuine home. It is hence, that in the conn- i 
tenance of her dying infant, tho eye of the mother 1 
discovers beauties which she feels not in those. ] 
who require not her care, and that the bosom of i 
the husband or the friend, glows with deeper af- ; 
fection when he marks the advances of age or ; 
disease, over those features which first awakened 
the emotions of friendship or of love. It is j 
hence, in the same maflner,.that the eye of ad¬ 
miration turns involuntarily from the forms of 
those who possess only the skdvantages of physical 
Beauty, to rest u^on me humbler forms which are 
expressive of gemus, of linowledge, or of virtue, 
and that in the public assemblies of every country, 
the justice of national taste neglects all* the eX- 
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tcmal atlvantages of youtli, of rank, or of grace, 
to bostow the warmth of its enthusiasm upon the 
mutilated form of the warrior who has extended 
its power, or the grey liairs of the statesman who 
has maiutainod its liberty. 

II. This dependence of the Beauty of matter 
upon the qualities of which it is'siguihcaiit, is (in 
a very obvious manner) the great soui’ce of the 
progress and improvement of hrmian Aitr in every 
department, whether mechanical or liberal. Were 
there any original and positive Beauty in certain 
forms or proportions, or combinations of matter, 
and were it to these alone that the sentiment of 
Beauty was constitutionally restricted, a very ob¬ 
vious barrier would be imposed to the progress of 
every art that was convei'sant in material fo^m, 
and the sense of taste would, of necessity, opt?rate 
to oppose every new irajirovcment., 

As the peculiar forms, or combinations of form, 
which nature had thus proscribed, could alone he 
beautiful, the common artist would hardly dare to 
deviate from them, even when he fel^ the pro¬ 
priety of it, and whenever any strong motive of 
usefulness induced .him to deviate from them, the 
spectator would ft^el that sentiment of dissatis¬ 
faction which attends vulgar and unenlightened 
workmansliip. The 'sense of Beauty would thus 
ho opposed to the sense of utility ; the rude but 
beautiful form would become as permanent in tlie 
productions of art, as wc now see it in those cases 
where the ideas of sanctity are attached to it, and 
thus, at once, an additional iniluence would be 
given to the rude inventions of antiquity, and an 
additional obstacle imposed to those progressiVe 
inventions, which arc bo necessarily deniaiided by 
the progress of society. 

In the iiuc ai’ts, still more, or t in those aiis 
which are dii’ected solely to the ]>roduction of 
Beauty, this obstacle would seem to be permanent 
and invincible. As no forms or combinations of 
forms could, in such a constitution of our nature, 
be beautiful but those which this law of our ua- 
turo prescribed, then tlu? period of their discovery 
must have been the final period of every ar^ of 
taste. The exertions of the artist must of neces¬ 
sity have been confined to strict imitation; the 
demand of tlie spectator could alone have been 
satisfied when accuracy and fidelity, in this re¬ 
spect, were attaiued, and the uomes of genius, of 
fancy, or of invention, must either have altugetli5r 
been unknown, or known only to be contemned. 


the invention of the artist: wherever greater use¬ 
fulness is produced, or greater fitness exhibited, 
he sees, iu the same forms, new Beauty awaken¬ 
ing. The sensibility of imagination thus follows 
tlie progress of genius and of usefulness, and in¬ 
stead of an obstacle being imposed to the progress 
of art, a new motive is thus afforded to its im¬ 
provement, and a new reward provided for the 
attainment of excellence. 

With regard to the Fine Arts, the influence of 
this constitution of our nature is still more uj>pareiit. 
Destined as they arc to the jiroduction of Beauty, 
tho field in wliich they are to labour is not nar¬ 
rowed by the prescriptions of vulgai* men or of 
vulgar nature ; nor are they chained, like the 
Egyptian artists of old, to the servile accuracy of jl 
imitating those forms or compositions of form 
alone, which some in'osistihle law has ]>re8crihed. 
The forms atid the scenery of inatf^riai nature 
are around them, not to govern, hut to awaken 
their genius; to invite them to investigate tho 
source^^ of their Beauty ; and from this investiga¬ 
tion to exalt their conceptions to tlie imagination 
of forms, and of compositions of form, more pime 
and more perfect, than any that nature hei’solf ever 
j»re8cnts to them. It is in thm pursuit that tJuit 
Ideal Beauty is at hist perceived, which it is the 
loftiest ambition of the artist to feci and to express; 
and which, instead of being created by any vulgar 
i*ules, or measured by any organic effects, is capa- 
hie of producing cinotiuns of a more exquisite and ’ 
profound delight, than nature itself is ever deBtincd | 
to awaken. 

Ill, it is far more important to observe, that it ' 
is by miwns of this constitution of our natui*e, that '\ 
the emottons of taste are blended with Moral sen- ji 
timent; and that one of the greatest pleasures of '! 
which we arc sus(^;ptible, is made finally subser- : 
vieiit to nitral improvement. 

If the Beauty of the Material World wore alto- 
gether inde]>eii<UMit of expression—if any original : 
law had imperiously prtJHcribcd tho obj ects in which ;' 
the eye and alone could find delight, the \- 

pleasurbs of i have been independent of • 

all moral emotion, and the qualities of Beauty and 
Sublimity as distinct from moral sensibility an those ‘ 
of number or of figure. The scenery of nature ! 
would have produced only an organic pleasure, ' 
wlfich would have expired with the moment in ! 
wliich it was felt; anti the compositions of the ; 
artist, instead of awakening all tho enthusiasm of 


By tho dependence of our sense of Beauty, on 
the otht^r baud, upon the qualities of which ma¬ 
terial forms aro significant, and may be made sig¬ 
nificant, a very different and a far nobler effect ^ 
is produced upon the progress of human irt. 
Being thus susceptible of the expressions of 
fitness, of utility, of invention, of study, oif of 
genius, they are capable of pi’Oducing all the 
emotions of admimtiou or delight which such 
qualities of mind themselves produce, and a field 
is thus opened to the dignified ambition of the 
artist, not only unbounded In its extent, hut in 
which, even iu the lowest of the mechanical arts, 
the highest honours of genhis or of benevolence 
may be won. Instead of a few forms which the 
superstition of early taste had canonized, every 
variety, and every possible combiiuitioii of forms, 
is thus bnmght within tho pale of cultivatcil 
iaste ; the mind of the spectator follows with joy 


fancy, and of feeling, must have been limited to 
(excite only the cold approbation of faithful outline, 
and accurate detail. No secret aimlogies, no stleiit 
expressions, would then have connocted enjoyment 
with improvement ; and in contradiction to evciy 
other appearance of Human Nature, an important 
source of pleasure would have been bestowed, 
without any relation to the individual or tho social 
advancement of the humau*rac(\ 

In the System which is establislied, on the wn- 
trary—in tliat system which iiiakos Matter sublinn-- 
or beautiful only os it is significant of Mind— 
perceive the lofty ond which is pursued ; and tluit 
pleasure is here, as iu every othor case, made in¬ 
strumental to the moral purposes of our being. 
While the objects of tfie material world 01*0 made 
to attract our Infant eyes, there are latent ties b> 
which tlie^* nmeh our hearts ; and wherever tln'J' j 
afford us delight, they are always the signs ei* 
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cxpreasionB of higher qualities, by which our moral 
St nsibilities are called forth. It may not he our 
fortune, perhaps, to he bom amid its nobler scenes. 
But wander where we will, trees wave, rivers flow, 
mountains ascend, clouds darken or winds animate, 
tht; face of Heaven ; and over the whole scenery, 
tho Hun sheds the cheerfulness of his morning, the 
sploiidour of his noon-day, or the tenderness of his 
L'vonhig light. There is not one of these features 
of scenery which is not fitted to awaken us to moral 
emotion ; to lead us, when once the key of our 
imuginatioii is stmck, to trains of fascinating and 
of endless imagery ; and in the indulgence of them 
to make our bosoms either gh)w with conceptions 
of mental excellence, or melt in the dreams of 
moral good. Even upon the man of the most un- 
! cultivated taste, the scenes of nature have some 
inexplicable charm : there is not a chord perhaps 
j of the human heart which may not be wakened by 
tlicir influence ; and I believe there is no man of 
genuine taste, who has not often felt, in tlu? lone 
majesty of nature, some unseen spirit to^ dwell, 
which, in his happier hours, touched, as if with 
magic hand, all the springs of his moral sensihility, 
and i*ekindlod in his heart those original conceptions 
of the moral 4)r intellectual excellence of his nature, 
which it is the melancholy tendency of the vulgar 
pursuits of life to diminish, if not altogether to 
destroy. 

til the Sublimity or Beauty of the works of Art, 
this purpose of nature is yet more evident. If it 
is from their natural Beauty they affect us, from 
their Imiiig expressive of fineiiesH, delicacy, gentle¬ 
ness, majesty, solemnity, &c., they then awaken 
corresponding emotions in our hosoms) %nd give 
(exorcise to some of the most virtuous ftjclings of 
our nature. If it is from their relative Beauty, 
from their being expressive invention, genius, 
taste, or fancy in the artist, they produce effects 
no less important to our intellectual improvement. 
They raise us to those high conceptions of the 
]>owers and of the attainments of the human mind, 
which is the foundation of evt y^j ioble ambition. 
They extend our views c^^ir^^pacities* of our 
nature for whatevtjr is great or excellent; and 
wliatever be the pursuits from which we come, 
they stimulate us to higher exertions in them, 
hy the prospect of the genius which has been ex¬ 
hibited, and the oxcelloiice which has been‘at¬ 
tained. • 

But it is chiefly in the Beauty of the Human 
Countenance and Form that the great purpose of 
nature is most apparent. When we feel these, it 
in not a mere organic or animal effect we experience. 

: Whatever is lovely or beloved in the character of 
Mind, whatever in the powers ov dispositions of ^ 
man can awaken admiration or excite sensibility— 
the loveliness of innocence, the charms of opening 
genius, the varied tenderness of domestic affection 
*^thc dignity of heroite, or the majesty of patriotic 
virtue ; ^1 these ore expressed to us in the fi&aturos 
of the countenance, or in the positions and move- 
nients of the form. While we behold them, we 
frol not only a feeling of temporary pleasuse, but 
what Lord Kamos has profoundly and emphatically 
colled the “ Sympathetic Emotion of Virtue ; ” we 
share in somo measure in %ose high dispositions, 
the expressions of which wo contemplate; our own 
hofloins glow with kindred scnsibilitfes \ and we 
veturn to life and to its duties, with minds cither 


softened to a wider benevolence, or awakened to a 
higher tone of morality. 

I t is thus, by means of the expressions of which 
it is everywhero signifleant, that the Material 
Universe around us bocomos a scene of moral dis¬ 
cipline and that, in the hours when we are most 
unconscious of it, an influence is perpetually 
operating, by which our moral feelings are awakei^- 
ed, and our moral segisibility exercised. Whether in 
the scenery of nature, amid the worksand inventions 
of men, amid die affections of home, or in the inter¬ 
course of general society, the material forms which 
surround us are secretly but incessantly influencing 
our character and dispositions. And in the hours of 
the most innocent delight, while we are conscious of 
nothing but the pleasures we enjoy, the beucficonce 
of Him that ma^c us, is employed in conducting a 
secret discipline, by which our moral improvement 
is consulted, and those sentiments and pnnciples 
are formed, which are afterwards to ci*eate not 
only our own genuine honour, but the happiness of 
all with whom it is our fortune to be comiected. 

There ifi yet, however, a greater expression 
which the appearances of the Material World are 
fitted to convey, and a more iin]>ortant infiueneo 
which, in the design of nature, they are destined 
to produce upon us ; their duiiuciico I mean in 
holding us dirtictly to Religious Sentiment. Had 
organic eiyoymeiit been the only object of our 
formation, it would have been sufficient to establish 
senses for the reception of these enjoyments. But 
if the promises of our nature arc greater : if it is 
destined to a nobler conclusion ; if it is enabled to 
lofik to the Author of Being himself, and to feel its 
])roud relation to Him ; then naturt^, in all its 
aspects around us, ouglit only to be felt as signs 
of his providence, and ba conducting us, by the 
universal language of these signs, to the tlirone of 
the Deity. 

How much this is the case with every pure and 
innocent mind, 1 flatter myself few of my readers 
will require any illusti'atioii. Wherever, iu fact, 
the eye of man opens upon luiy sublime or any 
beautiful scene of nature, tlie first inipressioii is to 
consider it as designed—as the effect or work¬ 
manship of the Author of nature, and as significant 
of his power, his wisdom, or his goodness: And 
perhaps it is chiefly for this fine issue, tliat the 
heart of man is thus finely iouchedy that devotion 
xfiay spring from delight: that the imagination, 
in the midst of its highest enjoyment, may be led 
to terminate in the only object in which it Anally 
can repose; and that all the noblest couvictioDB, 
and confidences of religion, may be acquired m 
the simple school of Nature, and amid the scenes 
which perpetually surround us. Wherever we 
observe, accordingly, the workings of the human 
mhid, whether in its rudest cr its most improved 
appearances, we everywhere see this union of de¬ 
votional sentiment witli sensihility to tlie expres¬ 
sions of natural scenery. It calls forth the hymn 
of the infant bard, as well as tlie anthont of the 
poet of classic times. It prompts the nursery tale 
of superstition, as welK as the demonstration of 
the school of philosophy. There is no mra so 
barbarous in which man has existed, in which the 
traces are not to be seen of the alU^ce which he 
has felt hetweeh earth and heaven : or of the 
conviction he has acquired of the Mind that 
civatcd nature, by the signs which it ^exhibits: 
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And amid tho wildest, as amid the most gonial 
BoenoB of an uncultivated world, the rude altai* of 
the savage overywliere mai'ks the emotionB that 
swelled in his bosom when he erected it to the 
awful or the beneficent deities whose imaginary 
presence it records. In ages of civilization and 
refinement, this union of devotional sentiment with 
sensibility to the beauties of natural scenery, forms 
one of the most characterist^t marks of human 
improvement, and may be traced in every ai’t 
which professes to give delight to the imagination. 
The funei-eal urn, and the ii8cri])tion to the dead, 
present themselves everywhere as the most inter¬ 
esting incidents in the scenes of ornamented nature. 
In tile landscape of the painter, the columns of 
the temple or tho spire of the church rise, imid 
the ceaseless luxuriance of vegetable life, and, by 
their contrast, give tlio mighty moral to the scene, 
which we love even while we drca<l it; the powers 
of music have reached only their liighest perfec¬ 
tion when tlicy have been devoted to the services, 
of religion ; and the description of the genuine 
poet has seldom concluded without soide hymn to 
the Author of the universe, or some warm appeal 
to the devotional sensibility of mankind. 

Even tho thoughtless and tho dissipated yield 
unconsciously to tliis beneficent instinct; and in 
the pursuit of pleasure, return, without knowing 
it, to the first and the noblest seutimonts of their 
natui'o. They leave the society of cities, and all the 
artificial pleasures, which tlu^y feel have occupied, 
without satiating their imagination. They hasten 
into those solitai*y and those uncultivated scenes, 
where they scorn to breathe a purer air, and 
experience some more profound delight. They 
leave behind them all tho arts, and all the labours 
of man, to meet Nature in her pnmpval magnifi¬ 
cence and beauty. Amid the sluniber of their 
usual thoughts, they love to feel themselves 
awakened to those deep and majestic emotious 


which give a new and a nobler expansion to their 
hearts, and, amid the tumult and astonishment of 
their imagination, 

Priescntiorcni compicere Drum 
P er invios rnpos, fera per juga, 

ClivOHquQ priertiptOH. Boanntes 
. Inter oqmift, ncmorunique noctom. 

—To behold omnlMcicnt providence 

In rocks Impassable, wild hills and brolcon cliffs; 

In raging waves and In the forest night 

It is on this account that it is of so much conse- 
qucnce in the education of the Young, to encourage 
their instinctive taste for the Beauty and Sublimity 
of Nature. While it oi)ons to the years of infancy 
or youth a source of pure, and of permanent en¬ 
joyment, it has consequences on the character and 
happiness of future life, which they arc unable to 
foresee. It is to provide them, amid all the agi¬ 
tations and trials of society, with one gentle and 
unrcj)roaching friend, whose voice is ever in alli¬ 
ance with goodness and virtue, and which, when 
once understood, is able both to soothe misfortune, 
and to reclaim from folly. It is to identify them 
witli the happiness of that nature te which they 
belong ; to give them an interest in every species 
of being whicli surrounds them ; and, amid tho 
hours of curiosity and delight, to awaken those 
latent feelings of benevolence and of sympathy, 
from which all the moral or intellectual greatness 
of man finally arises. It is to lay the foundation 
of an early and of a manly piety—-amid the mag¬ 
nificent System of material Signs in whicli they 
reside, ^ve them the mighty key wliich can 
interpret them—^aud to malce them look upon the 
universe which they inhabit, not as the al>odc only 
of human glares, or^ human joys, but as the temple 
of the Livijiio Gop, in whicli praise is due, and 
wlici*e service is to be performed. 
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